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New York, Thursday, March 1, 1906. 


CANADIAN NIAGARA DEVELOPMENT. 


The Remarkable Long Distance Electric Transmission for New York State. 


BY ORRIN E, DUNLAP. 


Industrial centers of western and central New York 
have new possibilities opening before them through the 
construction of a new power transmission line from the 
Niagara border to the center of the State. This trans- 
mission line is being built by the Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Company, and when completed will be in 
some respects the greatest transmission line yet built on 
the American continent. In California there are two 
transmission lines of considerable length, but neither of 
them carries the amount of electric current which it is 


tion to the crossing point the cables are supported on 
steel towers, shown in Fig. 2, which are of tripartite 
type, triangular in form, and are of wrought iron, with 
24-inch pipe for main supports. The pipe is filled with 
cement, and the towers are secured to concrete piers that 
extend 6 feet below the ground. The towers are 55 feet 
high, and at a hisht of 49 feet have an arm. The towers 
are placed approximately 550 feet apart and the cables 
are strung equilaterally, one at the apex of the tower and 
the other two at the ends of the cross arm. The insula- 


Fig. 1.—Power House of the Ontario Power Company at the Foot of Horseshoe Falls. 


proposed to send over this new line. The line will extend 
from the Canadian side of the river at Niagara across the 
border and down through the State to Syracuse, a dis- 
tance of at least 162 miles. Of this length, 4 or 5 miles 
in Canada have been built by the Ontario Power Trans- 
mission Company, Limited, and at the border, 3 or 4 
miles below the city of Niagara Falls, it meets the line 
of the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company, 
which company will distribute the Canadian power 
throughout western and central New York. 


The Line. 


The cables are of aluminum, each containing 19 No. 5 
wires. They run from the distributing station of the 
Ontario Power Company, shown in Fig. 1, straight north 
for about 4 miles and there, just below the American 
point known as the Devil’s Hole, the transmission line 
crosses the Niagara River. From the distributing sta- 


tors weigh about 75 pounds apiece, stand 28 inches high 
and have two petticoats and a hood, the latter being over 
14 inches in diameter. 

Between Niagara Falls and Lockport the right of way 
of the transmission line is 300 feet wide, and between 
Lockport and Rochester it is 200 feet wide, while from 
Rochester to Syracuse it will be 100 feet wide. Tempo- 
rarily the cables will follow the route of the West Shore 
Railroad between Rochester and Syracuse, and will be 
placed on wooden A-shaped frames. Of these frames 
there will be about 2500, and on other portions of the 
line there will be about 1500 of the steel towers. The 
wood frames will be about 49 feet high and will be 
placed 220 feet apart, instead of 550 feet. From Lock- 
port south to Depew there will be a branch transmission 
line extending to South Buffalo and the plant of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, the right of way for this 
line being 200 feet wide and the steel towers having 
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four legs instead of three. At a distance of 10 or 12 
miles east of Lockport the main line that will run to 
Rochester branches off, but the lines are reunited at a 
place called Mortimer, south of Rochester. 





Fig. 2.—Steel Towers of the Transmission Line. 
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nine aluminum cables, and from the towers at the water's 
edge on the Canadian side they stretch for 600 feet across 
the river to similar towers near the water’s edge on the 
New York side, just inside the Gorge road tracks. From 
these towers the cables pass upward to cantilever 
arms reaching out from the edge of the New York 
bank and continue upward to poles and towers on 
top of the bank. A view of the crossing of the 
cables is given in Fig. 4. Then they run eastward 
through Sanborn to Lockport, where a big trans- 
former station is being erected. Continuing east- 
ward, the line passes Gasport, Middleport, Medina, 
Albion, Holley, Spencerport and other places to 
Rochester, while off to the south of the transmis- 
sion line is another row of towns that may 
eventually be supplied. In building the line efforts 
were made to keep well outside of village and city 
boundaries. Other transformer stations than the 
one at Lockport are contemplated and their sites 
selected, so that from this transmission line the 
current may be sent to many places. 


The Power Plant, 


The electric power is to come from the power 
house located at the water’s edge in the gorge on 
the Canadian side of the river. This is a concrete 
building at the foot of the Horseshoe Fall and re- 
ceives its water supply from great forebays located 
a mile above the falls. The water runs through a 
steel flume that has an inside diameter of 18 feet 
ahd is enveloped by concrete to protect it. It is 
covered from sight that it may not mar the 
scenic beauty of Queen Victoria Park, within 
the boundaries of which the power development 
is made under an agreement with the park com- 


missioners and ratified by the Ontario Govern- 
ment. This steel flume delivers water at the 


rate of 3900 cubie feet a second at the top of the 





Fig. 3.—Cantilever Arms at the Edge of the Bank to Hold the Cables. 


When the Niagara River is reached the cables on the 
Canadian side drop from the steel towers to cantilever 
arms that project out from the edge of the bank, as may 
be seen in Fig. 3, and from these arms pass to steel towers 
located near the water’s edge. At this point there are 


high bank, whence it is carried by steel penstocks 
to the turbines in the power house below. Eight penstocks 
will connect with each 18-foot flume, and these penstocks 
drop through shafts and tunnels in the rock, so they are 
out of view of sightseers. Six of the penstocks have a 
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diameter of 9 feet and two smaller penstocks each have 
a diameter of 30 inches. The generators are operated 
by twin turbines. mounted on a horizontal shaft. The 
wheels on each shaft are mounted with their centers a 
little more than 18 feet apart. Before the 9-foot pen- 
stocks referred to deliver their water each divides into 
two branches, one for each wheel. Three generators now 
in place have an individual capacity of 10,000 electrical 
horse-power, while a fourth generator now being installed 
is rated at a slightly larger cavacity, the machines being 
rated to deliver three-phase current, 25 cycles, at a volt- 
age of 12,000 when making 187 revolutions per minute. 
Each generator and its connected turbines occupy a floor 
space of about 20 x 50 feet.. The revolving part of each 
generator weighs over 82 tons, while the total weight 
of each generator is over 200 tons, the external diameter 
of the armature being over 21 feet and the shaft diameter 
21 inches. The current generated passes over cables. by 
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flumes, and the three combined will convey about 12,000 
cubic feet of water per second to the top of the cliff over 
the power house, from which point 22 penstocks will carry 
it to the wheels. 

It is upon the success of this development that the 
great new Niagara aluminum transmission line will de- 
pend for the work it will be able to accomplish and the 
service it will be able to give to the territary through 
which the transmission line will pass. Considering that 
the development of the power of Niagara Falls was first 
begun on the New York State side of the river, and that 
100,000 electrical horse-power had been developed before 
ground was broken on the Canadian side, there is just a 
bit of novelty in the thought that such a vast section of 
Western and Central New York are to be dependent upon 
this foreign development for their supply of Niagara 
power. As compared with the rush and tumult of the 
river, the nine aluminum cables that over the 
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swing 


. 
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Fig. 4—The Point Where the Nine Aluminum Cables Cross Niagara River 


way of a tunnel to the distributing station on top of the 
bluff to the rear of Queen Victoria Park, the agreement 
between the power company and the park commissioners 
being that all of the power developed must be taken out- 
side of the park limits for use and application. The 
transformer or distributing station will be equipped with 
transformers of a capacity to perform the work necessary 
in connection with their relation to the transmission line. 


The Intake Works 


of the Ontario Power Company are probably the most 
elaborate yet constructed at Canadian Niagara, and great 
care was taken to make them serviceable in the face of 
the enormous runs of ice that come down from Lake Erie, 
to the annoyance of which the Canadian side of the river, 
because of the suction and lower level of the Horseshoe 
Fall, is especially subjected. The forebays are built right 
on the former bed of the river, the waters of which were 
temporarily diverted by a large wing dam during the con- 
struction period. The outer forebay is long and tapering 
and has a submerged wall at the river side. At the lower 
end is the main screen house, through which the waters 
pass to the inner forebay, at the lower end of which is 
the gate house, where the steel flume receives its supply 
of water through electrically operated Stoney headgates. 
The company plans to build two more of the big steel 


stream from shore to shore seem slender indeed. They 
are like nine white threads, but they form a new band or 
tie between the United States and the Dominion of Can- 
ada. No other transmission line across the Niagara gorge 
swings unsupported like this one, but much confidence has 
been placed in the strength of the white metal, which is 
made in the works almost within sight of the point where 
they stretch across the river. 


————jevs+©- o__ —_—_———_- 


An Important Patent Decision.—The United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Southern District of 
Ohio, Western Division, handed down a decision February 
6 in the suit brought against the Cincinnati Railway Sup- 
ply Company by the American Hoist & Derrick Company 
and Oliver Crosby for alleged infringement of a patent 
issued to Mr. Crosby for a wire rope clamp, which is a 
device for holding together two or more wire ropes. The 
lower court, Judge Thompson presiding, had found that 
the patent was valid and that it was infringed and or- 
dered an accounting of the profits and damages, but 
the Court of Appeals decides that there was no in- 
fringement, reverses the judgment of the lower court and 
directs the dismissal of the action. The decision of the 
three judges was unanimous. 
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Canadian Developments. 


Protection and the Upbuilding of Towns, 


Toronto, February 24, 1906.—Pending the issue of the 
tariff revision, which the Dominion Government is now 
engaged upon, negotiations for the establishing of Ameri- 
can branch factories in Canada have, in two or three 
cases known of, been brought to a temporary halt. The 
meaning of this pause appears to be that if the Canadian 
duties on the products manufactured by these American 
concerns are materially lowered the projected branches 
will not be established on this side of the line. In how 
many cases such negotiations have been stopped until the 
uncertainty as to the fiscal policy is past it is impossible 
to say, but it is a fact that many towns and cities in Can- 
ada were receiving from American manufacturers in- 
quiries about sites, taxation, transportation, power and 
other conditions affecting industry in the locality. It has 
also been impressed upon the ministers that the estab- 
lishment of, American branch works in Canada is certain 
to be much more general if the tariff is raised. 

So important a part of the municipal business has this 
correspondence with promoters and with the projectors 
of branch factories become that several towns-and cities 
have added a new official to their staffs, a sort of foreign 
secretary, whose duty it is to keep in touch with all who 
are contemplating the opening of new industries or 
branches of industries in Canada. This official, whose 
functions and even whose title were almost unknown to 
Canadians up to a year or two ago, is now doing im- 
portant work at a number of centers as the builder up of 
his town. ‘Toronto, whose Council is just now considering 
the creation of such an office, has had several very good 
proposals made to it of late by parties from elsewhere, 
some of them from the United States. Towns in Western 
Canada are particularly enterprising in this respect, as 
some quite small ones have their Publicity Department 
and their Commissioner of Industry. Hamilton, Ont., 
has a very active Commissioner of Industries. The latest 
achievement of that official is the capture of a company 
that proposes to build and operate extensive works for the 
smelting and refining of the complex, rich and refractory 
ores of the cobalt region. It has been stated that in no 
other works except those of a company in Saxony is there 
successfully applied a process for the recovery of the 
silver, the nickel, the cobalt, the arsenic and other valua- 
ble constituents of the cobalt variety of ores. The com- 
pany which has undertaken to build works in Hamilton 
is made up of persons who have large mining interests in 
the cobalt field. A by-law has been passed by the City 
Council recommending that the rate payers concede a 
fixed assessment to the company on certain property to 
be acquired in the annex. The property in question be- 
longed to the Hoepfner Refining Company. The company 
states that it will handle about $20,000,000 worth of ore 
annually. Its process is the same as that used in Saxony. 
The name of the new Hamilton corporation is the Cobalt 
Milling Company. 

Developments like this, and especially the desire to 
continue growth by the accretion of plants from the 
United States, are making the towns and cities of Canada 
more tLan ever partisans for protection. 


Ontario’s Hydroelectric Commission, 


In the speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
Ontario Legislature on Thursday it was announced that 
the report of the Hydroelectric Commission would 
shortly be submitted. This report is awaited with in- 
terest by many municipalities in the Province as well as 
by many manufacturers. The real subject of the com- 
mission’s inquiry is the cost of producing and transmit- 
ting electrical power and the regulation of the price to 
consumers. Some inkling of the conclusions reached as 
to the first of these points was given in an address de- 
livered in Toronto a few days ago by Adam Beck, chair- 
man of the commission. Mr. Beck spoke, however, un- 
officially and from his experience as a member of an- 
other power commission, one acting for a league of 
municipalities. He stated that his investigations in con- 
nection with the latter body warranted him in saying 
that electricity for power purposes could be delivered in 
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Toronto by Niagara Falls producers profitably for $17.50 
per horse-power (24-hour day) per annum. This is just 
half the price that one of the Niagara power companies 
is said to be quoting in Toronto. From this statement it 
is popularly inferred that the Royal Commission of which 
he is chairman will feel bound to make some recom- 
mendations to keep down the price of electricity. It is 
expected to give a complete and reliable analysis of the 
cost and to draw up a schedule of the prices at which 
power can be supplied from Niagara plants to points 
within a radius of 70 or 80 miles. It cannot well ask 
that these prices be fixed by legislation, but it will very 
probably recommend that if private power companies 
persistently keep prices far above these rates the Gov- 
ernment shall come to the relief of consumers by itself 
undertaking to supply power. That is to say, it would 
perhaps provide for the Government’s going into the 
business only as a last resort. The Government is now 
competent to intervene remedially, though only to a 
limited extent. The agreements under which the com- 
panies developing at Niagara Falls hold their franchises 
expressly bar combination, and in two of them the com- 
panies are required to charge no price in Ontario above 
a parity with prices current in the State of New York. 
Mr. Beck referred to that provision, and remarked that 
a subsidiary company of the New York Central Railroad 
Company was now receiving from an Ontario plant power 
at the rate of $12. No doubt the commission wil} im- 
press on the Government the desirableness of holding 
the Niagara companies strictly to the conditions of their 
agreements pertaining to prices, and it is altogether 
likely that a permanent commission will be suggested, 
part of whose duty it will be to see that the companies 
do live up to their agreements. This permanent com- 
mission would also be the authority to which would be 
referred applications for rights of development at natural 
power centers throughout the Province. It could be 
trusted to prescribe such terms as would insure the 
benefit of reasonable prices to consumers, and at centers 
where private enterprise would refrain from undertaking 
the production of power on such terms the Government 
might establish a plant. It seems certain that the Gov- 
ernment will be advised to have authority vested in it- 
self to produce and transmit electrical power. 

A policy that has many advocates, some of whom 
have reached the ear of the Commission, is that of State 
transmission. It has been somewhat confidently pre- 
dicted, indeed, that this policy will be approved by the 
Commission. Economy undoubtedly would be gained if 
the Province reserved the right of distributing power 
from centers of production to distant consumers. There 
would then be but one system of transmission, whereas 
now there may be the cost of three or four or even more 
burdened on the consumers. But as a means of control 
this plan would be imperfect, for it would give the Gov- 
ernment no real check on the cost of production. If the 
Government takes the right to transmit it will also take 
the right to produce. 

By an act passed in 1903 authority was conferred on 
municipalities, jointly or severally, to produce and trans- 
mit electrical power for themselves and any consumers 
to whom they wished to supply it. An association of 
municipalities, of which Toronto was the head, was 
formed to obtain data as to the cost of a scheme. This 
league of municipalities appointed a commission of its own, 
and of this commission Mr. Beck was a member before 
he joined the Royal Commission, and he is at the present 
time a member of both. The Municipalities’ Commission 
has its report almost ready for publication. That report 
is also expected to have an important bearing on the 
problem of power economy. C. A. ©. J. 

oe 

The Flagler Iron & Steel Company held its annual 
meeting February 15 at its office in the First National 
Bank Building, Chicago, and elected the following offi- 
cers: Franklin H. Head, president; Willis P. Dickinson, 
first vice-president; Robert A. Weir, second vice-presi- 
dent; R. Dorothy, third vice-president; John Claney, 
treasurer ; Charles B. Moore, secretary ; O. Nelson, assist- 
ant secretary. The directors are Franklin H. Head, Wil- 
lis P. Dickinson, Robert A. Weir, John Claney, George 
E. Simpson, R. Dorothy and H. K. Flagler. 
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Badger Plate Bending Rolls. 


In designing the power plate bending rolls illustrated 
herewith the Badger State Machine Company, Janesville, 
Wis., has sought to supply a very extensive demand for 
a high class tool of comparatively small size, such as is 


Fig. 2. 


needed by sheet metal workers and small boiler shops. 
The rolls are furnished in various sizes, the largest 
measuring 98 inches long between the housings. They 
can be arranged for either hand or power drive and will 
bend plates up to and including %-inch thick. The rolls 
are driven with double gear reduction. The upper roll 
is arranged at one end so that the bearing may be opened 
and that end raised to allow the work to be slipped off. 
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Adjusting the distance between rolls is done entirely with 
the two lower rolls, an independent hand wheel being 
used for each end of each roll. The rolls are turned 
from solid steel. ‘ 

Fig. 1 shows a rear view of the machine with the 
rolls ready to receive the sheet to be formed. A front 
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Front View, Showing the Upper Roll Raised to Remove Work. 


view is given in Fig. 2, which also shows the manner of 
releasing the end of the upper roll by swinging the hinge 
cap A back, as indicated. When this is done by pulling 
the lever B forward the roll is tilted, allowing the fin- 
ished work to be removed. The tilting is accomplished 
from the left end of the upper roll, which has an ex- 
tended journal. This is connected on the under side by 
a rod to an eccentric and cam, operated by the lever B, as 
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referred to before. A downward pressure on this journal, 
with the left end main bearing acting as a fulcrum, 
causes the free end to be raised in the manner shown. 
After the sheet is removed the lever is thrown back into 
its original position which it occupies in Fig. 1, and the 
top roll is automatically reseated in'its bearing. The 
hinged bearing cap may then be closed and locked by 


means of the binding lever and the machine is ready for 
the next sheet. 


——sa--____—_- 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company. 


From this company’s annual report is taken the fol- 


lowing statement of earnings for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1905: 


Profits after deduction of all expenses and losses. .$3,255,357.86 
Allowance for depletion of coal lands. . $593,074.97 
Allowance fcr depreciation of plant and 


DEP 5nd, ks Cdk ees bee te 830,271.35 
—————— 1,423,346.32 

met SAW stint ces hss Sea 5 
Interest on eat ueottinas ae sities” 
Two-thirds of preferred stock dividend 
No. 22 (one-third having been pro- 
vided out of 1904 earnings)....... 





343,272.50 

—$1,550.359.44 

Undivided earnings for the year 1905 (appro- = 
priated for working capital) 





$281,652.10 
Following is the balance sheet as of December 31. 
1905 : 


Assets, 
Coaj and surface acreage in Pitts- 
burgh and Hocking Valley dis- 


tricts, mine plants and equipments, 
coke 


ovens, railroads, cars, car 
shops, brick yards, docks and yards 
on the Great Lakes, &c.......... $83,936,322.79 


Allowance for depletion of coal lands 3,885,893.86 
—__—_————$80,050,428.93 
Treerereee «> Oe |} 
2,860,108.49 
8,193,672.36 
184,793.55 
6,086,700.00 


Stocks of other companies............. 
Merchandise—coal on docks and supplies 
Accounts and bills receivable... . 
ee re re ree 
*Special account receivable.................00. 
Cash—current balances............ $1,587,323.04 
For purchase of bonds under sinking 

fund provision and for reinvest- 

ment in new properties 


298,846.77 1,886,169.81 


nn Re ven amen | Fests or $107,691,774.98 


* In listing its stock on the New York Stock Exchange during 
the past year the company was required either to retire the 
shares of common and preferred stock held in its treasury or 
otherwise to dispose of the same, and for this purpose arranged 


for a sale of these shares, which, however, has not been fully 
consummated. 


Liabilities. 
Penne: Mel...» ximieden bob 2 beh ca ee $32,000,000.00 
Cn SOOM... . ss scea keene aecieks's ooamenas 32,000,000.09 
Renewal fund 2,373,980.51 


RR RE a a ee ee 4,169,377.20 
i a ee 24,093,000.00 
Bonds of subsidiary companies................. 1,838,752.3 
Mortgages 


57,580.03 
1,059,119.39 
19,099,965.71 


Ue SME NOG: svi ss Sai e ion owe we <scaccace 
Accounts and bills payable.................... 
Notes issued in the purchase of Monon- 

gahela River Consolidated Coal & 

Coke Company stock.............. $1,500.00v.00 
Mortgages payable and interest 316,915.23 
Collateral, bonds and interest 165,625.00 

982.540 23 
Funds deposited with Union Trust cine 

Company, Pittsburgh, to retire these 

obligations at maturity 


Total. 


Ss reed 1,982,540.23 
RE Re OR NRO Sea Se $107,691,774.98 


Following is a comparative statement of net earning$ 
for calendar years: 


BOR s ons . .$3,099,538.06 1904...........$38,577,682.43 
Ps wones saad 4,706,587.12 eee eee 1,852,011.54 
Per 6,751,025.49 


The company’s yearly production in tons has been 
as follows: 


1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 
Pittsburgh dist.13,526,355 14,034,268 12,783,067 12,926,954 
Hocking dist... 1,381,996 1,480,350 1,349,428 1,371,620 
COMP iSdeticvce 67,730 149,842 206,005 855,873 


From the accompanying report of President Francis 
L. Robbins to the stockholders, the following extracts 
are taken: 

* During the first six months the demand for coal was 
much less than the supply, and the subsequent competi- 
tion resulted in abnormally low prices. During the last 
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half of the year, as a result of greater activity in other 
industries, the demand increased; but owing to the car 
shortage, which was the greatest ever experienced, many 
of the company’s mines were idle when a large additional 
tonnage could have been profitably marketed. These 
causes had the effect of materially reducing net earnings. 

“ Owing to strikes and other difficulties the 1400 steel 
railroad cars referred to in the last annual report as 
having been purchased were not delivered until late in 
the year, so that but little benefit has been derived from 
them. They are now available, however, and will assist 
materially in marketing the output of the company here- 
after. It may not be out of place to state that the pres- 
ent value of these cars is at least $250 per car more than 
the company paid for them. 

“But for this extreme car shortage a much larger 
quantity of coal would have been placed upon the upper 
lake docks of the company for current requirements. 

“In pursuance of the policy adopted by the Board of 
Directors of developing a portion of the 8000 acres of 
valuable coking coal lands owned by the company, 204 
ovens were added to existing plants during the year, and 
we recommend further additions to be made during the 
ensuing year. The net earnings from coke operations 
for the year were $232,784.71, which justifies the con- 
clusion that the coking of this coal will bring larger re- 
turns than if it were marketed as steam coal, as was the 
expectation when the property was acquired at the or- 
ganization of the company. 

“The work of the Pittsburgh Coal Company Em- 
ployees’ Association has been carried on successfully dur- 
ing the year, so that, at the present time, there are 1421 
employees contributing $1 per month per share toward 
purchasing 11,992 shares of the company’s preferred 
stock. During the year $101,963.33 was disbursed among 
the employees, for relief in cases of accident and death, 
of which $16,797.41 was, under its agreement with the 
association, contributed by the company. The pension 
fund accumulation amounts to $38,060.72, of which $16,- 
573.74 was contributed by the company, the balance being 
contributed by 19,931 employees. Thus have large benefits 
accrued to employees who have taken advantage of these 
opportunities to provide for themselves and their families 
in times of need, in addition to which it has tended to 
strengthen the ties of the employer and employees. 

“Out of the sinking fund there were purchased for 
retirement during the year 907 first mortgage bonds; and 
since the close of the fiscal year 309 have been so pur- 
chased and retired, making a total retirement of $1,216,- 
000 of these bonds at the date of this report. 

“A number of unadjusted accounts of this company 
and its subsidiary companies, existing prior to the be- 
ginning of the year, aggregating about $200,000, have 
been charged off during the year.” 

The annual report of the Monongahela River Consoli- 
dated Coal & Coke Company for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1905, is given separately from the report for 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company, although the latter now 
owns the stock of the former. It shows profits of $1,869,- 
151.93, from which deductions are made for maintenance 
and depreciation, leaving $1,173,596.64. Further deduc- 
tions for interest, royalty and sinking funds leave $194,- 
476.22. This added to previous surplus makes $1,804,086. 


i 


The Joint Steel Meeting in London.—Further de- 
tails have come to hand with reference to the joint meet- 
ing in London this summer of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute and the American Institute of Mining Engineers. 
The programme will begin July 23, and three mornings 
will be given to the reading and discussion of profes- 
sional papers. On July 24 the American visitors will be 
entertained by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House 
and on the 27th at the institute dinner. Entertainments 
will be arranged for the other evenings, and in the after- 
noons there will be visits to places of interest in London 
and vicinity. The week following the meeting will be 
devoted to a tour to Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. The visiting members can ar- 
range to get across from the North to Hamburg to take 
part in the German meeting at Duesseldorf. 
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Government Investigation of Fuels and 


Building Materials. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27, 1906.—The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has forwarded to Congress a letter 
from Director Charles D. Walcott of the Geological Sur- 
vey urgently recommending the appropriation of $350,- 
000 to continue the investigations now being made of 
fuels and structural materials at the survey’s testing plant 
at St. Louis. Mr. Walcott’s letter contains an interesting 
summary of the work already accomplished and outlines 
the problems which the survey is seeking to solve, empha- 
sizing their importance to manufacturers, engineers and 
all users of light and power. 


Fuel Tests, 


For the purpose of continuing the fuel investigations 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1 next, Mr. Walcott 
submits an estimate for an appropriation of $250,000. 
Of this sum $50,000 will be required to move the present 
plant to a new site and provide some necessary addi- 
tional equipment. From Mr. Walcott’s review of the 
work that has been done in the testing of fuels, the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 

“The carefully made analyses of these representative 
coals and lignites are giving to the engineers of the 
country data of great value. More than 1600 such chemi- 
cal analyses have been made, involving more than 7000 
determinations. There have also been made, in the gas 
producer and gas engine, 85 tests, each extending over 
two to tbree days, of coals, lignites and peats from 18 
States; in the steam boilers 283 tests, each of 9 to 
11 hours’ duration, of 170 coals from 18 States; in the 
coke ovens 110 tests, each of 48 to 72 hours’ duration, of 
2) coals from 16 States. Of these coals a large portion 
have heretofore been considered as noncoking coals. In 
the machinery plant it has been shown how the quality of 
43 coals from 13 States and several samples of coke breeze 
could be greatly improved by washing, at a nominal cost 
of from 3 to 10 cents per ton. 

“In the briquetting plant a number of new possible 
binding materials for coal briquettes have been investi- 
gated, and a few of these have proved sufficiently satis- 
factory to warrant their more extended use, at a cost 
considerably less than that of the pitch which is ordi- 
narily used for briquetting operations. A number of 
lignites, representing both the extreme Northwest and 
the Southwest, have been briquetted under high pressure 
without the use of binding materials, and it has been 
shown that the cost of briquetting such materials should 
not exceed 50 cents per ton. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that in the use of certain briquetted coals for rail- 
road and domestic uses the increase in the efficiency of 
the coals used in the briquetted form is more than suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of the briquetting operations. 
Since these tests were begun, two briquetting plants 
have been installed in California, and new briquetting 
equipment is now being tested in New York, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

Power Gas Inquiry. 

“The power gas investigations have shown the suit- 
ability of the different American bituminous coals, 
lignites and peats for power purposes in the gas pro- 
ducer and the gas engine. While there remain difficul- 
ties in the way of the general introduction of this new 
form of power, yet the results of these investigations 
have already contributed in an important degree toward 
the overcoming of these difficulties and are serving as a 
basis of plans for new power developments in many 
parts of the country. 

“The advances made in simplifying and handling the 
gas producer equipment at the St. Louis plant have so 
increased its efficiency that the average bituminous coals 
recently tested have yielded in it 2.6 times the amount 
of power they have given under steam boilers of similar 
capacity (250 horse-power). and in several cases this 
difference in favor of the gas power has been consider- 
ably greater. 

“These investigations, in addition to demonstrating 
how many of the so-called noncoking coals of the United 
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States may be coked by exercising increased care either 
in the construction or in the operation of the ovens, have 
also stown how the quality of certain of these cokes may 
be improyed by the addition of pitch or other hydrocar- 
bons to the coal when placed in the oven. They have 
further shown how a number of bituminous coals of the 
country can be used in the manufacture of such valuable 
by-products as tar, pitch, ammonium § sul- 
phate, &ec.” 


creosote, 


Future Work, 


In the opinion of Director Walcott, there is much 
work yet to be done in these investigations that is of 
vital importance to the country. They have been con- 
ducted under the advice of the best engineers of the coun- 
try, in addition to those employed at the plant, but the 
limitations prescribed in the act making the original ap- 
propriation have made it impossible to complete certain 
branches of the inquiry and the undertaking of other 
equally important work because of the fact that the equip- 
ment could not be provided at St. Louis except at too 
large an expenditure. 


Investigation of Building Materials, 


The survey has entered upon the technical investiga- 
tion of building materials in response to the general pub- 
lic demand for information rather than from any theo- 
retical considerations, and it is this increasing demand, 
coming from engineers, architects and builders in all 
parts of the country, caused by the rapid changes which 
are taking place in the materials used for construction 
work, that induces Director Walcott to recommend that 
the investigation of such materials be continued and the 
appropriation increased by $100,000. If this recommenda- 
tion is adopted it is proposed that elaborate investigations 
be conducted along the following lines: 

(1) The more thorough examination in the field of 
the sands, clays, cement materials, cement, stone, &c., 
such as may be used for building purposes and in general 
construction work; (2) The more thorough examination 
in the testing laboratories of these materials as to their 
strength, durability, elasticity, permeability, resistance to 
fire or freezing, and other properties, such as would in- 
fluence, directly or indirectly, their value as materials 
for building or construction, either when used alone or 
in association with other materials; (3) The more thor- 
ough investigation of cements and mortars, and the use 
of these in association with sand, stone and steel in the 
form of concrete and reinforced concrete, as to their 
strength, elasticity, permeability, durability, resistance to 
fire and freezing, their behavior under fresh water, salt 
water, &c.; (4) The investigation of clays, clay products 
and other substances used in connection with building 
and construction work as to their strength, elasticity, 
permeability, behavior under beat and cold and other 
chemical and physical properties; (5) The testing of 
stone largely used in construction work in different parts 
of the country, as to its nature and composition, its 
strength, porosity and its quality for resisting fire, frost, 
&e., and its adaptability for use in construction work, 
either alone or with cement in concrete, or with stone 
and steel in reinforced concrete; (6) The investigation 
of steel and other metals in relation to their chemical 
and physical properties and their use in different forms 
for different purposes in connection with construction and 
other work. 

The survey already owns a considerable amount of 
equipment which will be useful in conducting these more 
elaborate investigations. This should render unnecessary 
any large special appropriation for equipment during the 
next year. 

Manufacturers May Aid, 

Manufacturers, engineers and others who are inter- 
ested in this work can co-operate very effectively with 
the Geological Survey by bringing to the attention of 
Senators and Members of the House the importance of 
the proposed investigations and their great value to the 
country at large. It is assumed that if Director Wal- 
cott’s estimates are approved the allotment will be in- 
cluded in the sundry civil appropriation bill now being 
frame by the House Committee on Appropriations. 

W. 1.4, 








Piping in Steel Ingots.* 


BY N. LILIENBERG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


During the past few years the requirements for steel 
have been raised so high that soundness is more im- 
portant than ever before. The old practice was to make 
steel ingots of sufficiently large sections to permit a con- 
siderable reduction of area in rolling and hammering to 
a given size, relying on the fact that by such rolling and 
hammering all cavities will be squeezed together and 
practically eliminated. The finished sizes. if found by 
inspection of the surface to be faultless, were therefore 
pronounced to be sound. But when such steel is worked 
up the manufacturer is surprised and disappointed to 
find that it splits, or that streaks and seams make the 
product unmarketable. 

Large sections, such as rails, beams or heavy forgings, 
may, within certain limits, be sufficiently strong, even if 
the sides of the cavities are only squeezed and not welded 
together. But it is well known that in the interior of 
heavy articles, under certain conditions, forging may de- 
velop small streaks into large cavities. Small sections, 
steel for ordnance and tubes and numberless articles in 
the tool trade, always show up the defects. It may be 
doubted whether cavities in steel ingots can ever be 
completely welded. The old theory is that the silver-clear 
blow holes, without the blue oxide, can be welded by 
sufficient working. They are, however, not empty, but 
are filled with carbonic oxide. It is admitted that the 
blue cavities, resulting from air mechanically drawn 
down into the mojd during the casting, can never be 
welded, because the oxide does not melt and there would 
be no escape for it if it did. The only way in which 
steel can be made satisfactory for the above-named par- 
ticular purposes is by having it dead molten. But then 
the trouble of piping is encountered. 

As is well known, a pipe is the result of the contrac- 
tion of the liquid interior after the surface of the ingot 
has become solid by contact with the mold. When this 
contraction is partly taken up by blow holes there is, of 
course, less sinking of the metal at the top. The soundest 
steel, therefore, has the worst pipe. Some manufacturers 
having found that, for certain purposes, piping is a worse 
evil than blow holes, are, therefore, purposely casting 
honey-combed ingots. Several manufacturers rely on 
easting steel at such a temperature that the blow holes 
arrange themselves in a zone midway between the center 
and the surface, thus making the defects invisible after 
rolling or hammering. But, aside from the impossibility 
of always arranging the gas bubbles in this way, the 
defects will afterwards appear in working, as above men- 
tioned. The pipe is always coated with blue oxide from 
contact with the air. This oxide is formed instanta- 
neously ; and therefore the common practice of filling up 
the pipe with liquid steel during casting and solidifica- 
tion only forms a stopper which is not welded to the ingot. 

A great many processes have been invented to obviate 
piping. Those of importance may be arranged in two 
classes: keeping the steel liquid and compression of the 
steel. 


I.—Keeping the Steel Liquid as Far Out Toward the 
Mold as Possible, in Order to Get an Even Sinking 
of the Top Surface, 

All methods working on this principle suffer from the 
evil that, the period for solidification being prolonged, 
the separation of the impurer, and therefore lighter, 
steel has more time to take place, and the segregation 
will be more pronounced. Under this heading the follow- 
ing methods may be mentioned: 

1. Addition of Aluminum, either in the ladle or in the 
molds. The aluminum increases the heat by combining 
with part of the dissolved oxygen, and at the same time 
lowers the melting point of the steel (which, of course, 
works in the same direction). It is well known, how- 
ever, to-day that aluminum does not realize the expecta- 
tions formerly entertained concerning its use. It makes 
somewhat sounder steel, but it does not prevent piping; 
and it has been found in many instances to have the ten- 
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dency to throw a bridge of solid, sound steel over the 
top of the ingot, thus hiding a large unseen cavity in the 
interior. 

2. Addition of Thermite.—This mixture of aluminum 
and iron oxide gives a greater heat than aluminum alone, 
on account of the extra supply of oxygen present; and 
its use makes the steel in the mold fairly sound. But, in- 
asmuch as the higher temperature cannot prevent the 
steel from solidifying first in the outer layers, a pipe 
will nevertheless form, although it will be somewhat 
smaller, 

8. Use of Clay Lined Funnels.—These, placed on the 
top of the molds shorten the pipe beeause the steel dors 
not chill so rapidly against the less conductive clay as 
against the bare mold. The upper part bas then to pe 
carefully cut away so far down as to leave no part of the 
pine. Ihe exact distance from the top, at which the 
ingot should be cut, is somewhat difficult to determine, 
both in this case as well as in the common practice of 
cutting off the upper part of the ingot and leaving only 





Fig. 1.—Longitudinal Section and Plan of the Illingworth Cast- 
ing Machine for Large Ingots in Molds and Wheels. 


the lower part for use. In both cases the production is 
burdened by the considerable cost of fuel, labor and 
waste involved in remelting the upper or piped portions 
of the ingots, or of selling these portions at the scrap 
price, which is below cost. 

4. Casting by Overflow from One Mold to Another.— 
In this method the molds are arranged in a row close to 
one another; and while tolerably sound ingots are ob- 
tained, there is the disadvantage that much scrap is 
formed by the steel running through the conduits. It is 
also obvious that the steel coming to the last mold is 
much cooler than that in the first. 

5. Use of Hlectricity—In order to heat the upper part 
of the mold, this method has sometimes been used to 
prevent the chilling of the steel in contact with the sides 
before the center gets solid. It is obvious, however, that 
in order to be effective the heat would have to be so 
great that the mold would be destroyed by the steel which 
would readily attack the walls. Moreover, the method 
is considerably more costly than that of cutting off the 
piped part. 
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II.—Compression of the Steel in the Molds, 


Much has been said and written about liquid com- 
pressed steel, and the general opinion seems to be that. 
aside from the obliteration of the pipe, little or nothing 
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Fig. 2.—Longitudina! Section and Plan of the Illingworth Cast- 
ing Machine for Smal! Ingots in Groups. 


is gained by compressing liquid steel, which is abso- 
lutely sound and dead molten. Since liquids in general 
are inelastic, and therefore incompressible, the possible 
degree of compression for liquid steel depends on the in- 
cluded gases. If the press is arranged so that these 
gases, which are elastic, have no avenue of escape, the 
effect of the compression will only be to leave cavities of 
smaller size. I need hardly say that the compression of 
liquid steel in the mold hag quite a different effect from 
that of forging the ingot afterward. In the latter case 
the object is to change the structure of the steel at the 
same time with its shape. Among the numerous devices 
for compressing steel in molds the following three meth- 
ods may be mentioned : 

1, Pressing from the Top.—While there is no diffi- 
culty in this method, if the whole charge goes into one 
mold, the machinery will be considerably complicated if 
several ingots of smaller sizes have to be cast. These 
ingots will have to stand on trucks and move in pro- 
cession under the press; or several presses will have to 
be arranged with additional complications. It is almost 
impossible to time the casting and the pressing in har- 
mony. If the latter is done too early the cavities will 
continue to form in the interior of the steel. If too late, 
the pipe is already formed and oxidized, and therefore 
will only be squeezed together, but not eliminated. Any 
compression from the end of an ingot is attended with 
the danger of tearing the interior loose from the surface. 
This process is in use in some places in England and 
Germany. 

2. Compression from the Bottom.—This idea orig- 
inated in practice at St. Etienne, France; and the process 
is in use at several French works. It naturally suffers 
from all the disadvantages of the top compression, and, 
in addition, the hydraulic machinery is contained in a 
deep pit, which makes it difficult to be cared for and also 
exposes it to slag, dirt and accidental spirts or leaks of 
liquid steel. In both cases the molds have to be made 
sufficiently strong and correspondingly heavier and more 
expensive. It is, of course, a special and simpler case 
where the whole charge is poured into one mold, as, for 
instance, in making a gun of large size. 

3. Compression from the Sides.—In this method the 
top is left open, permitting the gases to escape, and the 
pressure is applied directly in proportion to the forme 
tion of the pipe, so as to keep the ingot always full to 
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the top. It is obvious that the pressure can be bettet 
timed in this way than in the preceding cases. 

Some years ago an apparatus of this kind was built in 
Pittsburgh, having four slowly moving rollers in the same 
plane. The ingot, with liquid interior, was taken from 
the mold and placed between the rollers; and as it slowly 
moved downward the compression kept the liquid steel 
toward the top and prevented the formation of pipe. This 
is undoubtedly the right principle; but it encounters the 
insurmountable practical difficulty of transferring the 
semi-liquid ingots from the mold to the rollers, where 
they are also liable to be warped and twisted. Moreover, 
if liquid steel be shaken, it is liable to become honey- 
combed by the escape of part of the gases dissolved in it. 

Side compression in a stationary mold, having none 
of the objections above mentioned, is now successfully 
carried out, even with the largest sized ingots. This has 
been mainly accomplished by John Illingworth, who for a 
long period has devoted his large experience to the prac- 
tical solution of the problem and has obtained many 
patents in this field. 

Mr. Illingworth began by casting a continuous ingot 
through a prolonged vertical mold, the lower half of 
which was cooled by circulating water. The ingot 
dropped down through the bottomless mold and was 
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Fig. 3.—Transverse Section of the Illingworth Casting Machine 
for Small Ingots in Groups. 


broken off by a hydraulic clutch while still red hot. 
This method, which worked very well for small ingots, 
presents difficulties for the larger sizes. The second 
group of Mr. Illingworth’s inventions comprises casting 
machines, built on the principle of hydraulic rams, which 
squeeze the two halves of the mold slowly together after 
they have been sufficiently opened to enter a plate be- 
tween the ingot and the mold. This plate, having the 
section of a segment of a circle, displaces a corresponding 
volume of the semiliquid interior. The two halves of 
the mold are drawn apart as soon as a thin skin is 
formed, holding the liquid steel during compression. The 
movement of the molds, which are placed close together, 
is made by drawbars connected with the head of the 
hydraulic rams. This apparatus has given very satisfac- 
tory results for small ingots cast from crucibles, but it is 
not well adapted for casting from a bottom tapped ladle 
into large molds, A special apparatus on the same prin- 
ciple was built for this purpose, but the experiments 
were not continued sufficiently long to secure successful 
results. 

The problem of compressing large sized ingots, cast 
from a ladle, is, however, now completely solved. Mr. Illing- 
worth, together with S. Robinson, has built such casting 
machines at the steel works of Jessop & Sons, Sheffield, 
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England, which uniformly turn out ingots of the largest 
size, absolutely solid from top to bottom. 

There are two kinds of casting machines, one for large 
and the other for small ingots. Figs. 1, 2 and 3 illustrate 
the construction and working of these machines. The 
principle is to cast the steel in molds divided in halves 
and held together during the casting by hydraulic press- 
ure. In the planed side edges of the molds are grooves 
which admit. bars of a cross section shown at A, Figs. 1, 
- and 3. After the metal has been poured into the mold 
sufficient time is allowed for a crust to form while the 
interior is still liquid. The bars are then withdrawn by 
chains, G, suspended from an overhead hoist, which leaves 
an empty space between the two halves of the mold, as 
shown at B. Hydraulic pressure is. then applied from 
the ram, D, and the outer half of the mold is moved 
forward slowly, so that the liquid interior is always kept 
full to the top until the mold is closed, as shown at C. 
The volume of the bars corresponds as near as possible to 
the volume of the cavities which would otherwise’ be 
formed. 

The Jarge machjne, shown in Fig. 1, is for large ingots 
cast on trucks, which are transported out of the foundry 
immediately after. casting, each ingot to be compressed 
Separately. , This action can be so modified jthat three 2- 
ton molds can be compressed at one time. 

The small machine, Figs. 2 and 3, is designed to com- 
press ingots of smaller sizes that are cast in groups on 
the ground, as shown at H. In this case the casting must 
be made simultaneously in all the molds in order to have 
the same initial temperature. This effect can be done by 
bottom casting or by pouting the steel from the ladie 
through an under hanging trough provided with a hole for 
each mold. With -bottom-cast ingots the gates break off 
during the movement of compression. These illustrations 
have been prepared more for demonstration than for 
working drawings. For clearriess, several details of con- 
struction haye been omitted. These details.have to be 
modified to suit each particular case. 

The hydraulic cylinders on the one side of the press 
and the back of the molds on the other are supported by 
six I-beams (E E, in Fig. 2) laid horizontally on pieces 
formed to fit them, and held together by vertical beams 
and screw bolts. 

In regard to the details of working the Illingworth 
press, three or four men can cast and compress six ingots, 
13 in. square and 40 in. long, in an hour’s time. The 
edges of the molds have to be planed, but a mold can be 
used for about 125 heats before this repair is needed. 

It is impossible to give general statements of the cost 
of operating this press, since the economy would have to 
be calculated for each particular case. 

By careful investigation it has been shown that: 

1. During compression the surface of the ingot is 
neither crushed nor folded, but is merged in the mass, 
the same as in the roughing mill, although the circum- 
Stances attending compression are not so favorable as 
those of rolling. 

2. No groove is formed between the joints of the mold. 
If, for special steels, there should be some tendency to 
this it is easy to make the edges of the bars silghtly 
convex, thus leaving concave grooves in the ingots, which 
by compression straighten out to a plane. 


——_2+e 


In 1905 the production in this country of all kinds of 
rails weighing under 45 pounds to the yard, as ascer- 
tained by the American Iron and Steel Association, shows 
a decrease of 65,303 tons as compared with 1904, but the 
production of rails weighing 45 pounds and less than 85 
pounds shows an inerease of 278,947 tons in 1905 over 
1904. The great increase in the weight of rails in 1905 
as compared with 1904 was in sections weighing 85 


pounds and over, in which the increase amounted to 873.- 
902 tons. 


Official announcement was made in the week ending 
February 17 of new railroad bond issues to be offered 
by New York underwriters amounting to $96,000,000. In 
the preceding week the total of bonds underwritten, sold 
or offered was over $175,000,000, according to the Wall 
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Street Journal, making a total of over $275,000,000 of 
new securities which appeared in Wall Street between 
February 1 and February 17. 

i 


Advance in Southern Pig Iron Rates. 





An advance of 25 cents a ton has been made, effective 
March 1, in the freight rates on pig iron from Southern 
furnaces to points North, East and West. The new 
schedule provides the following rates from Birmingham, 
Ala., to the various points named: 


AGAsaten, Qeics vec esene $3.00 I EE iv ccsseeee tone $3 0 
Adrian, Mich..........- 4.25 Newark, N. J........--: 4.55 
Pepe: Dis aienas os wit 4.10 New York, N. Y. (rail 
ee a er and water, not includ- , 
Ashland, BE pitas ei oi oe ing lighterage) vot s. 6 4.00 
Bethlehem, Pa.......... 5.25 New York, N. Y. (all rail) 5.70 
Binghamton, N. Y...... 5.35 Philadelphia, Pa. (rail mm 
Boston, Mass. (all rail) 6.15 and water).......++- 4. 
Boston, Mass. (rail and Philadelphia, Pa. (all ar 
WNED  cnrsivnienc ia xm 4.35 OE Wa bos 45a es Kew he a. 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 5.15 Pittsburgh, 7 bie kas aes 
Cedar Rapids, Ia....... 5.30 Pottstown, Pa........-- - 
Chambersburg, Pa...... 4.20 Pottsville, Pa.......es. 4.§ 
Chester, PO. . cic vcsveeks 4.25 Providence, R. I. (all a 
Chicago, Tih. ...sc 0035+ COV rail) yesasevecscesss 3.15 
Cincinnati, O.......6..-. &O0O Providence, R. I. (rail si 
Cleveland, O......sse0. 4.10 and water).......++. aye 
Comeen, WD. ...65:0 02000 BIC Quincy, Ill. te aeeeeeeees — 
Danville, Bil... sows. BBO Rochester, N. Y.. teneeee o 
iia Oi iw swenss Seneca Falls, N. Y: ee oo 
Detroit, Mich... «sce es% 4.05 South Norwalk, Conn... ee 
Harrison, N. J........-+ 459 Springfield, Mass ae nels a 
Hoboken, N. J........-.- 5.65 ‘Syracuse, N. 3 diy Wiel-e ea = 
Lebanon, Pa........++-- 4.70 Torrington, COR cc sas “po 
Massillon, O.........-- 4.10 Troy, N. ¥.. Mata atatws 4 
Meriden, Conn........-- 6.15 Tetek. Te Ze cccccvccens aan 
Milwaukee, Wis.(all rail) 4.35 Youngstown, O.....-- eee 4:2 


Rates from other Seuthern furnace points, represent 
the usual deductions from the Birmingham rate. For 
example, to Chicago, the rate from Rising. Fawn, Ga., 
and Battelle, Ala., is $3.80; from Florence and Sheffield, 
Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., $3.65; from Dayton and 
Rockwood, Tenn., $3.45; from La Follette, Tenn., and 
Middlesboro, Ky., $3.15; from Bristol, Carnegie, Embree- 
ville and Johnson City, 'Tenn., $3.65. To Cincinnati the 
rates are as follows: Rising Fawn and Battelle, $2.65; 
Chattanooga, $2.50; Dayton and Rockwood, $2.30; La 
Follette and Middlesboro, $2; Florence and Sheffield, 
Ala., and Bristol, Carnegie, Empreeville and Johnson 
City, $2.75. 

_— 


The Federal Bankruptcy Law in Danger. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27, 1906.—The Federal 
bankruptcy law is now in serious danger and unless its 
friends among the business men of the country come to 
its support it may be stricken from, the statute books. 
The House Judiciary Committee, yielding to pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the authors of nearly a dozen 
bills providing for the repeal of the law, have decided 
to take the question up at a special meeting to be held 
on March 2. The advocates of repeal are extremely ag- 
gressive and, in view of the experience of the committee 
in the last Congress, it is quite possible that a bill may 
be reported to wipe out this important statute. Much will 
depend upon the activity shown by the various credit 
men’s associations and other organizations of business 
men who strongly approve the law and earnestly desire 
its retention. 

The reorganization of the House Judiciary Committee 
in the present Congress makes it impossible to state the 
position of its members on a repeal proposition. While 
the committee in the last Congress reported a repeal bill 
with a favorable recommendation, it was done at a time 
when no less than four of the friends of the Federal 
statute were absent and, while the action stood as that 
of the full committee, the House leaders recognized the 
conditions under which it was taken and the bill was not 
permitted to come to a vote. The report was made but 
a few days before the close of the Congress, which ren- 
dered it comparatively easy to prevent action. Judging 
from the best information obtainable as to the position 
of the members of the present committee with respect to 
repeal they appear to be about equally divided. 

WwW: kc 
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Cincinnati Variable Speed Planers. 


Several changes have been made on the new line of 
variable speed planers built by the Cincinnati Planer 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, and new features have been 
incorporated. Principal among these are the provision 
for heavier cuts and a choice of speeds, so that the one 
best suited for the work in hand may readily be obtained. 
The need for a range of speeds in planer work is an out- 
come of the seeking to reduce manufacturing cost by 
operating tools at their maximum efficiency. It is quite 
as important with a planer as with any machine tool 
that it should be run at its most economical speed. 
Usually it is well to take the roughing cut at about twice 
the speed of the finishing cut, and cast iron, steel and 
brass should each be worked at a different speed, while 
the return speed should always be as rapid as possible. 

The speed variator is mounted on top of the hous- 
ings, as indicated in all of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, and may be adapted for either belt or motor drive. 
Where it would be desirable to set the planer bed parallel 
with the line of shafting a right angle belt drive is fur- 
nished. Fig. 1 shows a 30-inch planer so equipped and 
Fig. 2 is a detail of the opposite side. It is worthy of 
mention that a planer originally ordered with the straight 
drive may be converted at any time to the parallel drive. 
Fig. 3 is another detail showing a motor replacing the 
fight and loose pulleys. 

The variable speed planers in all sizes from 24 to 42 
inches, inclusive, are capable of four cutting speeds, and 
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40 feet per minute, and for planers from 42 to 60 inches, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 feet per minute. Higher speeds 
than these may be had where the work and conditions 
will allow it. 

Other special features on the new planers are to be 
found in the bed, housings, tables, heads and power ele- 
vating device. The beds are now made square on the ends 
instead of overhanging, as formerly, and are one and two- 
third times the length of the table instead of one and 
one-half. They are bored out to a jig for the shaft boxes, 
which are accurately ground and fitted solidly into the 
bed, with a bearing at each end. The V’s of the bed are 


a 























ee 
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Fig. 1—A 380-Inch Cincinnati Planer with Speed Variator and Arranged for Placing the Planer Parallel to the Line Shaft. 


on the larger machines, 42 to 72 inches, six changes are 
available. In all cases the return speed is constant. The 
changes are made by manipulating the horizontal levers 
attached to the rear of the right hand housing, as shown 
in Fig. 1. Indexes are provided reading in feet per min- 
ute cutting speed. Each lever gives two speeds and 
operates gears in the variator. The gear box is com- 
pletely inclosed and holds several gallons of oil. All the 
gears and driving hubs are of steel, and being submerged 
in oil are subject to little or no wear and run noiselessly. 
This oil is also used for lubricating the bearings. The 
gears carry the oil to the top of the box, and from there 
it passes into the various oil chambers, an opening at the 
bottom allowing it to drain back after encircling the 
shafts. 

The range of speeds may be chosen to suit the pur- 
chaser, four being possible between 20 and 60 feet. For 
24 to 28 inch planers the builder recommends cutting 
speeds for general work of 20, 30, 40 and 55 feet per 
minute; for planers from 30 to 60 inches, 20, 25, 30 and 


wider than formerly, and to prevent chips from entering 
between the bearing surfaces horizontal ledges are pro- 
vided on the table over the V’s in the bed. This allows 
the holes to go clear through the table, so that there is 
no necessity of cleaning out these holes*when a stop is to. 
be inserted. 

The housings are now carried down to the floor and 
have been increased in size through the box part. They 
also have a longer bearing on the bed and their faces 
have been greatly increased. In addition to the usual 
bolts and dowel pins for fastening the housings to the 
bed a long tongue and groove are provided. The hous- 
ings are always arranged to receive side heads, which 
may be attached at any time, even if not ordered orig- 
inally. The tables are from 1 to 2 inches deeper than 
heretofore, with two sets of dogs, and a complete shift- 
ing mechanism on both sides. Underneath the design of 
the ribbing has been improved to afford unusual stiffness. 

The heads are of a new shape, the end of the tool 
block and slide being made round to avoid projecting 
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corners When working at an angle. Taper gibs are pro- 


vided and the slides are hung on ball bearings. When 
required an automatic tool lifting device may be fur- 


nished on any of these machines. The heads are made 
right and left and have a down feed several inches lon- 
ger than heretofore. The side heads are controlled by 
handles, which travel up and down with them and are 
always conveniently accessible to the operator. The old 
double slide construction has been abandoned from its 
lack of stiffness, and a head similar to that used on the 
cross rail with wider bearings and long feeds has been 
substituted. 

The driving pulleys have been increased about one- 
third in width, and are now equipped with an oil reser- 
voir insuring constant lubrication without special atten- 
tion. The only high speed shaft in the machine is the 
pulley shaft, which is made ring oiling and runs in 
lumen bronze bearings. 


Each machine is furnished with a power elevating 
device located in the center of the arch and provided 
with a third bearing. Being centrally located the drive 
is equally distributed. The power is obtained through a 
belt from a pulley on the top of the speed variator. This 
part runs continuously and is thrown in action by a 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of the Opposite Side from Fig. 1, 
Right Angle Drive. 


Showing the 


clutch controlled by a long lever extending down beside 
the left hand housing, as shown in Fig. 2. 

When the variable speed device is not desired the 
planers are furnished with a two speed countershaft, giv- 
ing two cutting speeds and constant return, which for a 
large class of work are sufficient. The popularity, how- 
ever, of the variable speed is evidenced by the company’s 
statement that nearly 75 per cent. of its output consists 
of variable speed planers. These planers are built with 
special reference to high speed and are claimed to be 
capable of any speeds that the present high speed steels 


will stand up to. 
oe 


By means of a fan fitted to a battery of boilers which 
without it cares for the normal load, sudden demands 
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for steam may be met much more economically than with 
a larger boiler plant working most of the time much be- 
low capacity. It is not generally realized that a stoker 
grate is more durable under a heavy fire than under a 
light one. Also, a mechanical draft system costing $5000 
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Fig. 3.—Detail of a Motor Driven Speed Variator. 

will enable 12 220 horse-power boilers to do, in emer- 
gencies, the work of 16 such boilers not so fitted, but with 
a stack 175 feet high. Each boiler, with equipment and 
building, costs about $8000, so that the net saving in this 
case would be represented by $27,000. There can thus be 
no question as to the desirability of providing for this 
sort of a case both the mechanical draft equipment and 


the usual chimney. 
a 


The American Tube & Stamping Company.—At 
the recent annual meeting of the American Tube & 
Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn., the following 
were elected directors: Schuyler Merritt, president Stam- 
ford National Bank, Stamford, Conn.; Charles G. San- 
ford, president First National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Elwood Hendrick, banker, New York; Charles R. Wilmot, 
manufacturer, Orange, N. J.; William C. Coffin, manu- 
facturer and vice-president of Riter-Conley Mfg. Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. D. 8. Miller, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Enoch P. Hincks, manufacturer, Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
Frank C. Wilmot, Bridgeport, Conn.; Frank Miller, manu- 
facturer and president City National Bank, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Jesse B. Cornwall, manufacturer, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Alfred L. Ferguson, capitalist, New York. The 
board re-elected the Executive Committee and officers as 
follows: Executive Committee—Schuyler Merritt, Charles 
G. Sanford and Frank A. Wilmot. Officers—Frank A. 
Wilmot, president and treasurer; Clarence D. 8S. Miller, 
vice-president; A. J. Middlebrook, secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; Henry W. Hincks, assistant secretary. 
The report has recently been current at Bridgeport that 
the steel making department of the American Tube & 
Stamping Company might be removed to New Jersey on 
a site near the Secaucus furnace 6f the Hudson Iron 
Company, from which the Bridgeport Company has ob- 
tained a portion of its pig iron supply. The report doubt- 
less grew out of the recent election of Frank A. Wilmot 
as president of the Hudson Iron Company. The latter 
company owns upward of 500 acres of land about its 
Secaucus furnace. It is stated that such a move on the 
part of the American Tube & Stamping Company if 
made at all is quite remote. 


— ~-e—__—_ 


For the surface running of submarine boats it. is 
stated that Dr. Varin has proposed the use of liquid 
carbonic acid gas. His idea is to employ an initial pres- 
sure of about 1000 pounds per square inch. With a cut 
off at about one-third stroke, a 15 horse-power motor is 
said to use only 3.75 ounces per horse-power hour and as 
low as 2.45 ounces at a cut off of one-tenth. Ordinarily 
an initial temperature of 250 degrees F. is used, with an 
exhaust temperature of about 100 degrees. For higher 
economy, however, the liquid is passed through a heater 
and raised to 780 degrees, with an exhaust temperature 
of 250 degrees. For the engine in question the super- 
heater requires the consumption of 9% ounces of petro- 
leum for the result shown. 
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Motor Vehicles for Business Work.—I. 


BY M. C, KRARUP. 


Is there economy in using motor vehicles for trans- 
portation work instead of the ordinary equipment of 
horses and wagons? 


Hopeless to Wait for a General Answer, 

Discussion upon this leading question promises to 
last for many more years before an answer more definite 
than “It depends” may be given. 

As the cost of maintaining a horse and wagon equip- 
ment varies more than 100 per cent. per equal ton mile- 
age under different conditions of business and work, and 
many other considerations than ton-mile cost are very 
properly looked into by a business man contemplating 
improvements in his present system, any answer for or 
against motor vehicles in all generality should evidently 
involve a margin of more than 100 per cent. superiority or 
50 per cent. inferiority before it could possibly mean any- 
thing to business men. And as the cost of motor vehicle 
service undoubtedly also varies 100 per cent. for equal 
ton mileage under ‘different conditions, and the variations 
of the two systems are probably nowise congruent, the 
hopelessness of waiting for a general answer to this all 
too general question becomes apparent. 

The very practical possibility of mixed installations 
with motor and horse equipments working side by side 
in conjunction further complicates the situation. 


Perplexing Factors in Comparisons. 

The very uncertain. cost and the equally uncertain 
and highly variable economical value of the motor 
vehicle’s higher speed have been perplexing factors In 
all comparisons, and the fact that business men as a rule 
have adopted motor vehicles for only part of their work— 
and this presumably the part for which they are best 
fitted—together with the additional fact that the bus!- 
ness men to whom this applies have almost invariably 
been so prosperous as to enjoy a rapidly expanding business 
volume, have constituted excellent reasons for difficulties 
in drawing any valid parallel between one year’s business 
with horses and wagons and another succeeding year’s 
business with motor wagons, more especially because new 
kinds of work (mostly heavy, long distance service or 
rapid, special order deliveries) were often taken on as 
soon as motor vehicles were employed; work which had 
not beén done at all before or had been done by contract 
with express companies or railroad companies. 

The extension of business radius and business scope, 
which in many instances has resulted from the use of 
motor vehicles by reason of their higher speed and ¢ca- 
pacity for indefinite extension of working hours, is an 
advantage which would not appear in any schedule of 
economy based upon either the cost per ton-mile (which 
is an academic rather than a practical unit of measure- 
ment) or the cost per equal volumes of business under the 
two systems. Yet this advantage is only one among sev- 
eral of great importance for business men, and indicates 
thereby the futility of comparing motor vehicles with 
horse and wagon equipment on any basis relating solely 
to their mechano-economical efficiency as “ transportation 
machines,” while leaving out of consideration their some- 
times more important value as “ business machines,” busi- 
ness adjuncts, business bringers or business improvers— 
entirely apart from the dubious and transitory advertis- 
ing value. 

Motor vehicles are, after all, not merely a substitute 
for horses and wagons to be measured by the standard 
of economy for the latter, but a new instrumentality 
whose value should be measured in each instance by its 
fitness for the whole complex business condition to which 
it is to be applied. Perhaps, however, it is safe to as- 
sume that motor vehicles which prove equal to horse and 
wagon equipment for a given volume of business, con- 
sidered as “ transportation machines ” only, have thereby 
proved their superiority as “ transportation and business 
machines.” 

The Question of Speed. 


It would be an interesting experiment in the eco- 
nomics of the subject to construct motor vehicles incapa- 
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ble of being operated beyond the speed limits of horse 
equipment of corresponding class and then compare the 
cost of the two methods. The elimination of difference 
in speed would at once raise the investment in the motor 
vehicle installation and the wages for attendance (more 
vehicles being required), but would greatly reduce the 
percentage of depreciation. In ten years’ time it is doubt- 
ful if the outlay for the constant operation of ten trucks 
of a maximum speed of 4 miles would exceed that for 
five trucks (plus possible replacements) of a maximum 
speed of 8 miles. It is almost a foregone conclusion 
in the light of present day experience that but for the 
wages account the comparison of cost for a cycle of years 
would greatly favor the slower vehicle with its fewer 
repair bills and longer life. 

When the maker of business motor vehicles insists 
upon endowing them with higher speed possibilities than 
the customer, the merchant, finds advisable, it is not 
solely from perversity or from sentiment inherited from 
the touring car industry, though such sentiment may have 
been the original reason. He knows now that he can cut 
down investment and labor costs immediately by means 
of speed, thus making as good a showing as possible in 
the first comparison with the horse and wagon system, 
while the slow vehicle would not show its qualities till 
he, the maker, had gone bankrupt. If he had learned 
to make a 4-mile vehicle at one-half the first cost of an 
8-mile vehicle he might take the chance, so far as the 
comparison with horses and wagons is concerned and 
come out ahead, but he has not had time as yet to solve 
that problem, and there is nothing attractive in trying to 
solve it, so long as his competitors among motor vehicle 
manufacturers may demonstrate to his possible customers 
that speed means a large and certain labor saving, that 
high repair and maintenance cost does not necessarily ac- 
company high speed, but may be avoided by their im- 
proved construction, and that, anyway, it is a very doubt- 
ful business policy to invest in long lived motor vehicles 
which may be antiquated any day by the introduction of 
something better and perhaps even cheaper. Better 
concentrate all the possible profits that may be derived 
from these labor saving machines by giving them all the 
speed that can be practicably utilized. 

The payroll for truck drivers contains the key to the 
speed question for business motor vehicles. The sum of 
$780 or thereabouts saved each year for each driver dis- 
pensed with pays for many repair bills. 

An Organized System of Maintenance Necessary. 


Interruptions of service due to break downs and 
eaused principally by injudicious speed furnish the prin- 
cipal argument on the other side of the question, but 
their economical importance may be minimized by an or- 
ganized system of maintenance, including a constant sup- 
ply of spare parts and facilities for machine shop work 
at night. 

In small installations such a maintenance system 
under competent supervision would be relatively expen- 
sive and scarcely practicable, while interruptions of serv- 
ice would be more serious by reason of the smaller num- 
ber of vehicles available for replacing those incapacitated. 
Even at this early stage of reasoning on the subject it 
seems therefore strongly indicated that the motor vehicle 
of low speed, in its class, is better adapted for small in- 
stallations than for large ones, if the latter are properly 
conducted. Going a little further in the same reasoning 
one might be led to assume that motor vehicles on the 
whole should show the quickest profits in the large instal- 
lations with adequate organization. Practical experience 
does not altogether confirm this supposition, however. 
Personal factors: the master’s eye, the interestedness of 
the employee, the ability of the route maker and other 
similar agencies tip the scales to one side or the other 
in defiance of all general rules. 


Speed Sometimes a Costly Superfluity. 


In some cases the nature or volume of the work on 
hand makes speed a costly superfluity, in other cases 
the availability of cheap drivers materially reduces its 
value, The same reasons which operate in favor of many 
small trucks rather than few large ones, with horse and 
wagon equipment, the greater number of drivers notwith- 
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standing, crop out in motor vehicle service with entirely 
different results—all according to the nature of the busi- 
ness and of the men who manage it. 

Any examination into the economy and efficiency of 
motor vehicles for commercial transportation work in 
order to be of direct applicability must not only go into 
some consideration of the essential differences between 
the many types, makes, styles and sizes of motor vehicles 
which are in existence, but an attempt must be made to 
measure the importance of these differences in relation 
to varying business requirements. The subject is as 
broad as the whole domain of business almost, but to go 
into it so broadly is naturally out of the question. 

A mere list of the factors which have been found by 
the experience of the past few years capable of throwing 
the burden of proof, as to the relative economy of the 
horse and of the motor system, from one side to the 
other in the estimation of the owners, is a formidable one 
and may serve as an introduction to the whole subject. 


Need of Good Managers. 


Thousands of persons have been connected with 
transportation work by horses and wagons all their lives 
and have acquired discernment and the ability to decide 
quickly and without effort how the various problems that 
arise,in business in regard to such transportation work 
should best and most economically be solved. 

Nevertheless competent managers in this line are 
rare in proportion to the demand for them. Those most 
able probably find their way sooner or later to the 
carting companies where their abilities command a share 
in the profits. Other lines of business in which trans- 
portation work is only incidental but of sufficient im- 
portance to render desirable the owning and operating 
of an individual transportation plant suffer more or less 
from the dearth of good managers and from a certain 
inflexibility in the traditions which have grown up around 
the work. 

Motor vehicles promise, and are already affording, 
relief in this situation, but not without a period of transi- 
tion and adaptation involving many eventually avoidable 
losses. The immeasurable advantage of breaking up the 
sloth of an old system is offset somewhat by the mistakes 
naturally committed under a new one whose definite 
machinelike character is better adapted, however, for 
being brought into consonance with business requirements 
and for being made subject to decisions by business 
brains. Its many possible variations, the import of each 
once mastered, mean a gain of efficiency and economy 
through the process of differentiation in adapting means 
to ends. 


Variations in Motor Service Controllable, 


The variations in the character of motor vehicle serv- 
ice are largely under control by the owner of the plant, 
being subject to his choice, while the variations in horse 
and wagon service are largely thrust upon him, besides 
being of much narrower scope. 

Some of the possible variations in the character of 
motor vehicle service are those obvious ones which de- 
pend on the type of power selected for the work, the cost, 
size, weight and speed of the vehicles. It is obvious that 
selection among these factors may make a difference in 
economy and efficiency, but it is not always obvious what 
the difference will be or even in what direction it will 
tend. There is great need of men capable of apportioning 
the right vehicles to given work and the right work to a 
given vehicle without preceding costly experiment. The 
immutable or practically immutable factors, such as cli- 
mate and road conditions, which must be squarely met 
and overcome by horse and wagon service, may be cir- 
cumvented by adaptations in motor vehicle construction. 
In addition to these considerations, which all call for de- 
velopment of a new sort of judgment, at present largely 
based on a faculty for painstaking and comprehensive 
reasoning, with a multitude of more or less interdependent 
ideas and observations, the experience of the past few 
years has clearly shown many other apparently minor 
factors in the operation of a motor vehicle service which 
are capable of turning the tables, according to the dis- 
position taken, from profit to loss or from satisfaction to 
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dissatisfaction, under a comparison with the previous 
horse and wagon service. 


Factors in Economy. 


A rapid summary of these factors in the economy of 
motor vehicle service—large and small—together with a 
brief, and therefore necessarily inexact, indication of 
their effects, should bring out clearly, it seems, not only 
why the economy actually accomplished in transportation 
work by power wagons has usually been much less pro- 
nounced than it might have been, but also why the ac- 
complishment of a decisive economy with the transpor- 
tation machine for common roads can be made wholly a 
question of an adequate study of the subject, not exclud- 
ing, of course, that the study may disclose forms of work 
to which the motor vehicle is not as yet fully adapted. 

An almost enticing feature in motor vehicle service 
looms up in this connection in the great definiteness be- 
tween cause and effect. Installations may be organized 
and work laid out and predetermined through one cen- 
tral highly organized nerve system completely familiar 
with the requirements of the business which is to be 
served and capable of adapting the possible variations in 
motor vehicles to its needs; and subsequent decisions in 
all the transportation matters of the firm may be re- 
moved from that lower forum where the traditions of 
horse service are likely to overrule more important con- 
siderations. The motor vehicle is an agent for the cen- 
tralization of management. A summary of these factors 
in economy is as follows: 

Real Estate Investment.—As one motor truck or de- 
livery wagon does the work of two to three ordinary 
trucks or delivery wagons and of, respectively, four to 
six or two to three horses, a motor vehicle installation 
may be housed on a much smaller area than occupied by 
the stables and barns of the equipment which it sup- 
plants. In large cities this means a very considerable 
saving in real estate investment or rent for the benefit 
of those who abandon horses completely. The unobjec- 
tionable character of a motor vehicle barn also permits 
a more unrestricted choice of location. 

Absolute Size.—The size of an installation is naturally 
of great economical importance, in so far as it permits 
lower supervision cost per vehicle, a more complete repair 
organization and justifies the hiring of one highly com- 
petent mechanic or engineer. In practice, however, these 
inherent advantages of size have often been lost through 
the paucity of men with really valuable experience and 
the scarcity of talent for organization. The smaller in- 
stallations, requiring less organization and benefited by 
closer relations between owners and employees, have as a 
rule produced economical results more quickly. But of 
course competent men developed in small establishments 
will eventually drift to the larger ones. 

Reserve Capacity.—Surplus size of an installation in 
proportion to the requirements of the work may take the 
form of reserve vehicles, vehicles of larger capacity than 
required for the average load and several other forms. 
As a rule the relatively high first cost of motor vehicles 
has militated against reserve vehicles. Overloading, 
overspeeding and overtime have been the expedients em- 
ployed for taking care of fluctuations in the volume of 
transportation work, but the tendency of testimony is in 
favor of overtime only, supplemented if necessary by the 
service of carting companies. 

Mized Installations—Many large concerns find it 
most economical or most convenient to discard horses 
gradually, as fast as they wear out, meanwhile conduct- 
ing mixed installations. The questions involved in this 
policy are very complex and vary greatly with the nature 
of the business. They require extensive consideration by 
each firm according to local and special conditions. When 
it is the purpose to continue employing horses as well 
as motor vehicles, in a fixed ratio determined by busi- 
ness requirements, two separate establishments, side by 
side, are considered superior to one mixed one and much 
more satisfactory at present than to turn the care of the 
motor vehicles over to an independent garage, especially 
if the latter is used for pleasure vehicles also. 

Mixed installations in another form are those com- 
prising both electric and gasoline vehicles, and possibly 
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steam vehicles, but no horse equipment. The combination 
is found very suitable in large concerns with work of 
varied requirements. 

Owner’s Attitude.—The owner unfamiliar with motor 
vehicle work and who considers their employment an ex- 
periment invariably imparts his state of mind to his em- 
ployees and gets poor service and many and costly 
repairs. 

Nature of Work.—The transportation machine’s econ- 
omy is more pronounced for long hauls with few and 
short stops than for short hauls with many and long 
stops; more pronounced for rapid than for slow transit; 
for low priced freight than for valuable freight (the 
economy counting for more) ; for heft than for bulk (at 
present) ; for route work than for changeable work. In- 
termittent work counts for or against the motor vehicle 
according to circumstances. Live loads pay better than 
dead loads solely because the willingness of persons to 
pay for automobile transportations at a higher rate or to 
pay a fancy price for speed plays a part. 

Type of Power.—Electric vehicles give economical 
service over fixed known routes at moderate speeds, for 
which the motors are designed. Their principal advan- 
tage is that drivers command only two-thirds of the 
wages required for drivers of gasoline or steam vehicles. 
Their principal disadvantages lie in the absolute necessity 
for competent care of batteries and the gradual reduction 
of traveling radius caused by deterioration of batteries. 
Their use or nonuse depends largely upon their qualities 
as business adjuncts rather than upon their qualities 
as transportation machines. In the latter capacity they 
have a distinct but narrow field. Gasoline vehicles lack 
reserve power for emergencies and their depreciation is 
an unknown quantity. Being the standard type and 
forming the main subject under discussion and requiring 
discussion at length and in detail, gasoline motor vehicles 
cannot be the subject for any general statement as to the 
principal factors in their economy in a summary. 


The concluding remark of the foregoing paragraph ap- 
plies also to electric vehicles and to steam -vehicles, only 
in less degree. Steam vehicles for commercial work have 
not so far been economically employed in this country, 
but employers of this type in England and France tell a 
different story in some respects, and extensive experi- 
ments in Pittsburgh tend to indicate that their superior 
economy for transportation over hilly roads is mainly a 
question of special experience and training. 

Vehicles in which the power of a gasoline or kerosene 
engine is converted into electric current and the latter 
reconverted into kinetic energy by electric motor are at 
present considered mainly adapted for transportation 
over rails or hard, level roads where the weight of the 
machine is of small consequence, or even an advantage 
available for pulling loaded trailers. 


Drivers.—The availability of competent drivers of re- 
sponsible character is perhaps the most important factor 
of all. It exceeds in importance even the question of 
their wages. Accidents and repair bills depend on it. 
The demand greatly exceeds the supply except in the case 
of electric vehicles. No satisfactory method of coping 
with the scarcity has been found. Training of the best 
raw material from the ranks of teamsters has been found 
practicable under excellent supervision and costly under 
average conditions. High class stable care of the vehicles 
minimizes the troubles from this source. A system of 
docking of wages works well in some instances. Pre- 
miums for high ton-mileage and low repair bills have had 
an excellent effect in other instances. The conditions to 
be considered by the motor vehicle owner, in order to 
obtain the best results, are numerous and complicated, 
local as well as general, personal as well as directly pe- 
cuniary. Construction details in gasoline vehicles play 
a strong part in determining the success or nonsuccess of 
training raw teamsters. 

Climate.—Hot summers, which kill off horses or re- 
duce their speed, are by comparison highly favorable to 
the economy of all classes of motor vehicles. Winter 
conditions which spell meningitis to horses have the 
same effect. Deep snows are, on the other hand, greatly 
in favor of horse equipment. Mud and slush are consid- 
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ered at present fatal to heavy motor trucks, but not to 
lighter vehicles. 

Pavements and Roads.—With the right selection or 
construction of the power vehicles, hills (especially if 
usually dry) are intrinsically favorable to the motor 
equipment because they reduce the practicable load for 
horses. Hard roads speak for motor trucks of large ca- 
pacity ; soft roads for a greater number of smaller trucks. 
The radius of dependable roads from the center of busi- 
ness will often decide how far the radius of business may 
be economically extended by means of motor vehicles. 

Traffic.—In congested traffic most gasoline vehicles 
run up bills for clutch and brake repairs, but much prog- 
ress is being made in this respect. 

Railroad Tracks.—Frequent crossing of railroad 
tracks (in freight yards) calls for special tires in order 
to avoid extraordinary tire maintenance cost, in some 
cases amounting to $1000 per year for a single heavy 
truck. 

Garages.—There is an infectious local tone in garages 
which makes it comparatively safe or wholly unsafe to 
trust the maintenance of commercial vehicles to them. 

Cartage Companies.—Such organizations, making a 
specialty of commercial motor vehicle transportation on 
a contract system, are springing into existence, and, ac- 
cording to local conditions, render it incumbent upon the 
merchant to investigate if the investment and risk of an 
individual organization should be shouldered or should 
be postponed now and undertaken later. 

Technical Advisers.—In close connection with the 
question of receiving the services of cartage companies 
(or express companies) is the question of the practica- 
bility of obtaining the aid of technical advisers for organ- 
izing an individual installation and service. 

Expense of Horse Equipment.—The great local varia- 
tions in the expense of horse equipment are of course 
always to be analyzed. Motor vehicle cost and their cost 
of maintenance need not vary so much. Neither does a 
motor vehicle plant involve the risk of an epizootic, as 
that of the 70’s. 

Human Labor.—As a labor saving machine the motor 
vehicle accomplishes its greatest economical triumphs. 
But for this factor, electric vehicles of the standard types 
so far mostly used could scarcely be considered as 
economically competing with gasoline or steam vehicles, 
and perhaps not with horse equipment. Aside from 
these exceptional cases, when the power of the vehicle is 
utilized, by means of a winch, for hoisting safes or for 
winding and unwinding lead cables in the electric light, 
telegraph and telephone service of large cities, the most 
pronounced form of labor saving is due to the superior 
speed of the motor vehicles, as before mentioned, per- 
mitting a given amount of work to be done by about one- 
half the number of drivers and attendants that are re- 
quired with horses and wagons. The degree of this sav- 
ing must vary largely with the business conditions. In 
merchandise delivery work the use of electric wagons 
will, in addition, often permit dispensing with the attend- 
ant, while this saving is less practicable with gasoline 
vehicles on account of the customary method of starting 
these by cranking, which involves some loss of time and 
an increased chance of engine troubles. Local enact- 
ments in some cases prohibit leaving vehicles unattended 
with the engine running. In the stable the electric vehi- 
cle also craves less human labor than is needed for horse 
equipment by far, especially when the comparison is 
between large installations, the principal requirement in 
the electric stable being that one thoroughly competent 
man shall superintend the caretaking. The amount of 
plain labor is considerably less than for gasoline vehicles 
and very greatly less than for steam vehicles. The 
wages to all but the superintendent are also smaller. In 
small installations, especially if the nature of the day’s 
work is such (by reason of short hours, for example), 
that each driver may care for his own vehicle, gasoline 
and steam vehicles show perhaps equal, or superior, 
economy at this point. 

Fluctuations of Business Volume.—In many forms of 
business the fluctuations in volume of transportation 
work are considerable, and yet it is out of question, for 
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various reasons, to farm out the work by contract with 
carting companies or otherwise. The motor vehicle under 
these conditions does not “ eat off its head” in the periods 
of nonuse, and, on the other hand, its working capacity 
may be estimated almost indefinitely by overtime in the 
rush periods. For electric vehicles the possession of 
double sets of batteries greatly accentuates this factor 
in economy for the rush periods. 

Bulk Capacity.—The capacity for carrying bulk, rather 
than weight, has so far usually been too small in gaso- 
line and steam vehicles. Careful consideration of this 
factor with reference to the nature of goods, the routes 
and distances, will, of course, save much mileage. 

Weight Capacity.—Losses have been caused in the 
past by misunderstandings of the rated weight capacity 
of motor vehicles. When rated by normal load the rat- 
ing may be exceeded without great risk of injury to 
springs and axles or excessive tire wear, but when 
railroad practice of rating by maximum load is followed 
by the manufacturer overloading and overspeeding are 
likely to cost dearly. Any rating should, of course, also 
be modified by a consideration of road conditions. 

Choice of Tires.—The construction as well as the di- 
mensions of solid rubber tires must bear certain fairly 
well ascertained relations to speed and loads. Pneumatic 
tires, while not more expensive, are practically discarded 
for all work in which the interruptions due to occasional 
punctures cannot be tolerated. In certain forms of 
severe and slow transportation iron or wood tires are 
found suitable and economical. To have separate spring 
suspensions for the load and for the power equipment of 
each vehicle is among the means advocated and sporadi- 
cally adopted for reducing tire maintenance cost and also 
the maintenance cost of the power plant and of the 
vehicle generally. 


Size of Wheels.—On lumpy roads small wheels mean 
shocks and tire depreciation, and both being sources of 
expense, wheel size should be considered in the light of 
road conditions, and it is not always practicable to make 
a change from small to large wheels after a vehicle has 
been bought, because the larger wheel means a higher 
gear speed and the power transmission mechanism must 
be changed correspondingly to neutralize this effect. With 
double chain drive this is simple, but not so with shaft 
drive or single chain, and more particularly not if the 
highest speed is “ direct,” in the commonly accepted sense 
of this term in automobile nomenclature. 

Rigid Frames.—Repeated breakage of shafts and jour- 
nal boxes, of crank or gear casings, of spring clips and 
brace rods, as well as excessive wear of bearings, have 
in some cases in the past caused expense and interrup- 
tions of service which were quite incompatible with good 
business; yet the sole reason for the troubles lay in the 
attempt of the builder to hold engine and transmission 
parts in alignment by rigid attachment to a supposedly 
rigid frame. When the latter, nevertheless, was dis- 
torted from the effect of a heavy load unevenly dis- 
tributed or the inequalities of the road surface, or both 
these causes, the strains were transmitted from the 
frame to the more vulnerable parts and something had 
to give way. Though the practice of suspending the 
vital portions of the mechanism in such manner that one 
portion may yield its totality without affecting the 
parts constituting it or the parts of any other portion 
has been somewhat generally adopted, there is still room 
for caution if the work of a vehicle is to be especially 
rough. 

Battery Care.—In electric service, the question of care 
of batteries during periods of idleness comes under the 
head of technical supervision, but the practical loss of a 
$640 battery by sulphating of the plates has been known 
to occur because supervisors, otherwise competent, 
omitted to keep a schedule of work ahead; work to be 
done two weeks or a month ahead, but which was ne- 
glected, when the time came for doing it, by sheer over- 
sight, ' 

Such factors as the cost of recharging batteries, either 
from the vehicle owner’s own charging plant at about 40 
cents per charge, or from city current at about $1 per 
charge of a new battery and $2 to $4 for charges giving 
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the same mileage from an old deteriorated battery, are 
naturally among the first to be considered in an electric 
installation, but they are seldom considered until the 
installation has been made, though all that refers to the 
gradual reduction of the battery’s storage capacity and 
its increasing resistance to a charging current, should 
properly be reduced to figures before the selection of type 
is made. 

Though this summary of matters which should be 
considered whenever the adoption of motor vehicles for 
commercial work is contemplated probably omits many 
possibilities which might be entitled to separate mention 
(such as postponement of small repairs, frequent chain 
renewals, use of trailers, accessibility of working parts 
without removal of load, &c.), it is believed to be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for indicating how futile must be 
all snap judgment as to whether motor vehicles in gen- 
eral are well adapted for business work in general. The 
subject must be treated in detail. 


—_~+ oe ____ 


Possibilities of Larger Trade with Guatemala. 


“ Guatemala: the Country of the Future” is the title 
of a monograph by Charles M. Pepper of Washington, 
who was Government Commissioner of the Pan-American 
Railroad and who more recently has investigated trade 
and industrial conditions in Mexico and Canada for the 
Bureau of Manufactures of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Mr. Pepper notes that at present $8,000,000 
of capital from the United States is invested in Guate- 
mala and that there is an opening for much more. The 
epportunities for increasing considerably the exports of 
machinery and hardware from the United States are re- 
ferred to. At present 50 per cent. of the hardware im- 
ports are from Germany, 30 per cent. from the United 
States and 20 per cent. from the United Kingdom. The 
development of railroads in Guatemala is being encour- 
aged by President Cabrera, the general plan including 
both an interoceanic railroad and links in the interconti- 
nental or north and south lines. The completion of the 
Northern Railway, which will be open for traffic through- 
out its entire length by the end of 1906, is the President’s 
most important work in this direction. The line runs 
from Guatemala City to El Rancho and thence to Puerto 
Barrios on the Caribbean, and its completion will give 
easy access to the markets of the United States. The 
operation of the Northern Railway in connection with the 
Guatemala Central will give a through railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, 270 miles long, and this will he 
the route for international traffic that cannot be accom- 
modated on the Panama line in the years preceding the 
completion of the Panama Canal. On the Pacific slope 
the leading railroad is the Guatemala Central. Guate- 
mala is making progress in providing links in the Pan- 
American or intercontinental north and south trunk line. 
An extension south to Zacapa, which will ultimately be 
built to Salvador, and on the north the building of 30 
miles to Ayutla on the Mexican border will both be com- 
pleted by the end of 1907 and possibly sooner. A through 
railroad journey can then be made from San Francisco, 
Chicago or New York to the capital of Guatemala. 


—— 


Magnesium in the Brass Foundry.—C. W. Leavitt & 
Co., 15 Cortlandt street, New York, dealers in high grade 
magnesium metal for brass casting work, call attention 
to the fact that some of the more prominent and pro- 
gressive brass founders are regular consumers of mag- 
nesium, and state their belief that it is only a question 
of time when every foundry of any importauce will count 
magnesium as one of the valuable assets of their busi- 
ness. The only difficulty to overcome is stated to be the 
proper method in which the magnesium is to be added to 
the mixture. While experts will not divulge their secrets, 
the following information is presented as an assistance 
to the uninitiated: When the metal is ready to be 
poured cover the mixture in the pot with about % to 1 
inch of powdered fluorspar, and then add without delay 
about one-quarter of 1 per cent. of magnesium cut in 
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pieces of about 3 inches in length, tied together and 
pushed to the bottom of the crucible by iron tongs, which 
must be quickly executed, as otherwise the magnesium 
will burn off before it has accomplished the desired re- 
sults, after which the whole mixture must be thoroughly 
stirred. Although used chiefly as a deoxidizer, mag: 
nesium is of value on account of its coloring properties. 
Even a small quantity will influence the tint of copper 
in the direction of silver white. An alloy of 10 to 12 per 
cent. of magnesium with copper is nearly silver white 
with a reddish tinge. It is stated to be absolutely neces- 
sary to use the very best grade of magnesium for this 
purpose to secure good results. 


———_—_~»9+ 


British Open Hearth Steel in 1905. 


The British Iron Trade Association publishes the 


statistics of production of open hearth steel ingots in 
the United Kingdom in 1905. The total was 3,879,748 
gross tons, which compares with 3,245,356 tons in 1904 
and with 3,124,088 tons in 1903. The increase in 1905 
over 1904 was 634,402 tons, which is the largest advance 
in any one year since the open hearth industry was 
founded in Great Britain about 1865. 

The production of basic open hearth steel ingots in 
1905 was 795,238 tons, an increase of 133,174 tons over 
the output of 1904, and nearly double the output of 1902, 
which was 406,780 tons. Deducting the output of basic 
steel from the total would give 3,084,510 tons as the 
output of acid open hearth steel in 1905. However, the 
statistics of the British Iron Trade Association, as given 
by districts in the Jron and Coal Trades Review, show 
a total of 3,042,834 tons, or 41,676 tons less, for acid open 
hearth steel in 1905. The discrepancy is not explainable 
on the face of the statistics. Below are given the totals 
for acid and basic steel in the past four years. 


Acid. 3asic. Total. 
PO cise dtmane caw et 3,084,510 795,238 3,879,748 
BE sie nkee ek cme $08 2,583,282 662,064 3,245,546 
Saw hia bd 66,06 05h 2,613,274 510,809 3,124,083 
DP ocean di ews eae 2,676,508 406,780 3,083,288 


Scotland leads in the production of acid open hearth 
steel, its total being 1,126,428 tons in 1905. Staffordshire 
and Lincolnshire contribute the largest total of 
steel, their output being 240,488 tons in 1905. 

The distribution of the open hearth production of 
1905 among various classes of material is given below, 
together with comparison with 1904. Wales had a virtual 
monopoly on the production of tin plate bars, the ton- 
nage produced in North and South Wales last year at 
12 different works being a record figure. No other dis- 
trict produced a tonnage of tin plate bars worth mention- 
ing. The production of open hearth steel bars was 228,- 
144 tons. 

The four classes of materials tabulated below make 
a total of 3,116,014 tons for 1905, leaving 763,734 tons 
of open hearth steel ingots to be accounted for. A con- 
siderable part of the difference is wastage in manufac- 
ture, the remainder being made up of tires and axles, 
forgings and castings. It will be seen that a consider- 
able increase over 1904 was made in the output of open 
hearth rails, as was the case in the United States. 


basic 


1904.—Tons. 1905.—Tons. 
ee eee 1,456,146 1,765,111 
Steel bars and tin plate bars....... 662,024 839,415 
el eee 304,198 402,535 
Bt aes pa ee was ccedebn tote cesses 77,160 108,953 


During 1905 the average number of open hearth fur- 
naces in operation was 383. Statistics collected in the 
spring of 1905 showed 510 open hearth furnaces in Great 
Britain, of which 345 had been in operation in 1904. The 
average output of ingots per furnace in operation was 
10,130 tons in 1905, against 9400 tons in 1904. At the 
close of 1905 there were 376 acid and 138 basic furnaces. 
Twenty-one new furnaces were under construction in 
1905. It is to be noticed that while in the United States 
the production of basic open hearth steel is six or seven 
times that of acid, the preponderance is very largely on 
the side of acid steel in Great Britain. 
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A New Buffalo Continuous Shear, Punch and 
Bar Cutter. 


During the past three years quite an extensive line of 
armor plate punches, shears and bar cutters, comprising 
in all some 32 machines, has been brought out by the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. Several of these 
machines have described in The Iron Age in the 
issues of January 5 and 12 and October 19, 1905. The 
machine illustrated in the act of shearing a plate is a new 
addition to this line which has just passed through sev- 
eral months of practical use to test the various points of 
merit feature is the pro- 


been 


claimed for it. One special 


vision for shearing any length without binding or crimp- 

ing by placing an ingenious device between the top and 

bottom plate to prevent any tendency in this direction. 
The machine is built in three sizes, known as Nos. 2%, 





A Combined Continuous Shear, Punch and Bar Cutter, Made by 
the Buffalo Forge Company. 


3% and 4%, weighing, respectively, 150, 320 and 460 
pounds. The smallest will punch 44-inch holes in 44-inch 
plates, split plates of No. 12 gauge, cut round iron up to 
4-inch in diameter and 4 x 1 inch flat stock. The inter- 
mediate size punches % x % inch, splits No. 10 gauge and 
cuts 54-inch round and 5-16 x 2 inch flat bars, and the 
largest punches % x %& inch, splits No. 8 gauge and cuts 
*%-inch round and *% x 2% inch flat bars. 

The frames are made of armor plate and the other 
parts consist of drop forgings and crucible steel, with the 
exception of the stand, which is of cast iron. The bear- 
ing surfaces are machined and carefully fitted to elim- 
inate lost motion. The jaws of the shears are of tempered 
crucible steel, and it is claimed will not give at the ends 
or spring and will not break under continual use at the 
rated capacities. 

The use of much sheet metal in the company’s works 
led to the development of these tools, where lightness, 
strength and indestructibility were important qualifica- 
tions. Originally they were offered to the blacksmith 
trade only, but they have proved to be very convenient 
for workers in structural iron, and are now presented to 
the metal working trades in general. The complete line 
includes machines for almost every use that may arise in 
these trades. 
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Waterbury Farrel Improved Thread 
Rollers. 
The line of reciprocating screw thread rolling ma- 


chines manufactured by the Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Company, Waterbury, Conn., has recently 
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The lengths of dies vary from 3% inches for the small- 
est size to 17% inches for the largest. Either hand or 
hopper feed is furnished on the four smaller sizes. On 
the two larger sizes only hand feed is used, as in these 
cases it is generally considered more economical. Fig. 1 
shows a No. 4 threader, with hand feed, and Fig. 2 a 
No. 3 threader, with hopper feed in place. On the No. 1 


aii Mi ibe ie 
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Fig. 1—A No. 4 Reciprocating Screw Threader with Hand Feed, Built by the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, 
Waterbury, Conn, 


been completely redesigned and a number of important 
improvements have been made. The principal changes 
are in the system of lubricating and in the improved feed- 
ing device, which has been developed after several years 
of experimenting. In the rolling of screw threads it is 
imperative that the blank be introduced between the 





Fig. 2—A No. 3 Reciprocating Screw Threader with Hopper 
Feed. 


dies at a point in the travel of the moving die when the 
work done by the two dies will register. The feed slide 
which is now used effects the introduction of the blank 
at the correct moment automatically, so that no special 
skill is required of the operator. The standard sizes of 
dies, as made for previous machines, have been continued 
in the new ones. 

The rollers are made in six standard sizes, the largest 
wire which each will work being respectively %, %, %, 
4, 1 and 1% inches, and the rate of production per min- 
ute 75, 60, 50, 40, 30 and 20. The maximum lengths of 
thread are 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 and 3% inches, respectively. 


machine a somewhat different hopper is furnished, which 
is especially adapted for small work. 

The work to be threaded, whether placed in position 
by the operator or by the chute from the hopper, is auto- 
matically caught between two fingers, which, while hold- 
ing it straight and rigid, carry it to and between the 
dies, introducing it, as before stated, at the proper instant 
to insure straight and accurate threads, even on long 
work. A positive knock-off follows behind the screw, 
sweeps over the stationary die, and just at the end of the 
stroke kicks over the corner of the moving die, thus 
rendering it impossible for flat or poorly shaped work to 
stick in the dies. 

Another improvement is in the method of lubricating 
the work. A drip pan is placed under the rolling mechan- 
ism to catch the oil from all parts of the body, and a 
geared oil pump circulates the oil after it has been 
strained, and delivers it in a uniform flow from the dis- 
tributing pipe. The moving die and the blank to be 
threaded are thoroughly lubricated, and the stationary 
die has its entire surface covered with oil at each revo- 
lution. 

—_—__—_»-—_____ 

The Brown-Corliss Engine Works.—The Brown- 
Corliss Engine Company, located at Corliss, Wis., which 
went into bankruptcy about three months ago, has been 
sold by the referee in bankruptcy for $90,000 cash, subject 
to $250,000 incumbrances on the real estate, to W. H. 
Nimick, J. B. Shea and Otis H. Childs of Pittsburgh, who 
will reorganize the company under the laws of Wisconsin 
with a capital of $600,000 and call it the Wisconsin En- 
gine Company. They will begin operating the plant at 
once. There was no objection to the sale of the property, 
as the offer was considered the best and most advanta- 
geous that had been made. The property comprises over 
75 acres and a modern manufacturing plant and was ap- 
praised at $324,125. The new company will start with 
several large unfinished contracts to complete and already 
has commenced contracting for a large line of new busi- 
ness. For a good many months there has been a strike 
on at this plant, but it is reported that it has been settled 
and that no discrimination will be made against ma- 
chinists now on strike. The company will enlarge the 
capacity of the plant and the working force will be in- 
creased as orders demand. 
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The Mining Engineers in the Lehigh 
Valley. 


One of the most successful meetings of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers in the matter of profes- 
sional interest, in attendance and in visits to manufac- 
turing plants, was held at Bethlehem, Pa., during the 
latter part of last week. The hosts were the faculty of 
Lehigh University, the officers of the iron, zine and 
cement plants of the valley and the Lehigh Valley and 
New Jersey Central railroads. 

The first session was opened at the gymnasium of 
Lehigh University with an address of welcome by Dr. 
Henry S. Drinker, the president, to which James Gay- 
ley, the presiding officer of the institute, responded, call- 
ing attention in his remarks to the distinguished engi- 
neers who assembled at Bethlehem for the first meeting 
in 1871. 

Biographical notices were presented by Dr. R. W. 
Raymond on Edward Cooper and on Alexander B. Coxe, 
and appropriate reference was made to the death, an- 
nounced during the day, of Samuel Thomas of Catasau- 
qua, one of the oldest members of the institute. 

Howard W. Du Bois of Philadelphia then delivered an 
address on British Columbia and Alaska, illustrated by a 
series of magnificent lantern slides. The evening closed 
with an informal reception on the invitation of the fac- 
ulty of Lehigh University. 


The Gayley Dry Air Blast. 


On Thursday morning the session opened with a dis- 
cussion by C. A. Meissner of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration on the paper of James Gayley on the “ Applica- 
tion of Dry Air Blast to the Manufacture of Iron.” Mr. 
Meissner presented and analyzed the mass of data now 
available, covering a period of two years, and met a num- 
ber of the comments and criticisms which have been 
brought out by Mr. Gayley’s paper. Mr. Meissner’s con- 
tribution is a lengthy one, with a series of elaborate 
tables. He summarizes his study with the following 
conclusions : 


1. Increased blast temperature alone cannot account for 
a decrease of 20 per cent. in coke consumption and an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. in product of pig iron. ‘There was no 
significant increase in blast temperature at the Isabella fur- 
naces while they used dry blast, and the records of those 
blast furnaces which show a low fuel consumption are not 
in general characterized by a blast temperature sufficiently 
higher than that of the Isabella furnaces to account for 
their economy in fuel. This economy is doubtless due to 
innumerable local conditions, such as character, richness 
and uniformity of ore, nature of fuel and flux, dimensions, 
shape and condition of furnace, perfection of machinery, 
intelligence and vigilance of management and working force, 
&c., which every scientific furnace manager takes into ac- 
count in estimating the significance of his own experience 
or comparing it with the experience of others. If all these 
elements of the problem could be made alike at all blast 
furnaces normal results of a given procedure could be at once 
determined and any proposed change could be instantly 
weighed and judged. Such complete uniformity is obviously 
impracticable, but a device which operates in that direction, 
by removing all irregularity in a fundamental and most 
troublesome (though hitherto little regarded) factor, must 
recommend itself as an aid to those managers who have to 
deal with special local disadvantages in other respects, as 
well as to those who, by reason of fortunate conditions, are 
already making the best technical records. 

2. The theoretically calculated effect of higher blast tem- 
perature upon fuel economy, &c., though possibly realized in 
isolated cases, is not confirmed in general practice, which 
indicates a considerably lower net result. Our modern blast 
furnaces, equipped with stoves for producing high blast tem- 
peratures, have undoubtedly achieved much gain in product 
and fuel economy, but not enough to equal the gains secured 
in those respects by drying the blast—gains, in fact, which 
can be added to those of such previous progress. 

Thus the proposition that an increase of 300 degrees F. 
in blast temperature would effect a decrease of 400 pounds in 
coke consumption per ton of pig is not confirmed by avail- 
able records of practice, which indicate as the attainable 
saving from this source about 50 pounds of coke for each 
100 degrees F. of increase in temperature. 

3. Of the furnaces using natural air blast it is usually the 
new ones that show high production with low coke consump- 
tion. As the period of operation increases the tendency to a 
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reversal of these results becomes more and more evident. 
To this general rule I have found few exceptions, and these 
were largely due to local conditions, not to be duplicated at 
other plants. This point seems worthy of consideration, be- 
cause the results thus far reported as to Mr. Gayley’s in- 
vention were obtained from furnaces already a long time 
in operation ani far from perfect in general condition. 

4. The advantageous results obtained from the dry blast 
are not sensibly affected by changes of season. This method 
is equally efficacious at all seasons of the year. 

5. With due allowance for local conditions, it may be 
safely inferred that at furnaces averaging more than 2100 
pounds of coke per ton of product from 16 to 20 per cent. of 
gain in product and of saving in fuel can be effected by 
the use of ary blast. At furnaces already using less than 
this proportion of coke the gain may be somewhat smaller. 
To what extent, for instance, the fuel consumption of a fur- 
nace already making on natural air blast a ton of pig iron 
with, say, 1850 pounds of coke could be further reduced by 
artificially drying the blast is a question to be settled by 
actual experiment. 

6. Besides and beyond all other theoretical gains realized 
by the desiccation of the blast, my study of the records of 
practice impresses upon me the predominant importance of 
the uniform and regular running of the furnace thereby 
secured. This may be said to have been ignored in scientific 
discussions of blast furnace practice before Mr. Gayley’s 
paper appeared. The desirability of removing moisture from 
the blast had been frequently suggested by technical authors, 
but the theoretical advantages to be thus realized did not 
seem to be commensurate with the expenditure involved. 
As Mr. Cochrane tersely puts it, “the game was not worth 
the candle.” It remained for Mr. Gayley to demonstrate a 
gain, not included in theoretical arguments, yet perhaps 
greater than any other therein considered—namely, that of 
uniform and perfectly controllable furnace operation—and 
the consequent diminution of the amount of superfluous fuel 
hitherto carried as a margin of safety to meet the unforeseen 
contingencies of the behavior of the blast furnace. This 
element has never been definitely measured in estimates of 
cost, but it is probable that every furnace manager would 
rate it above most others as a factor of actual business cost. 


In opening the discussion Prof. H. M. Howe of Co- 
lumbia College made the point that the extraordinary 
results obtained by the Gayley process are due to the 
fact that through the dry air blast more heat is available 
above the critical temperature. Professor Richards of 
Lehigh University presented the results of some calcula- 
tions based upon Mr. Gayley’s figures, so far as pub- 
lished, to show why the saving in fuel is so much larger 
than the mere calculated saving due to the decomposition 
of the moisture as introduced in the blast in ordinary 
furnace practice. This figures out only 2.95 per cent. of 
the coke consumption. But with dry air the carbon is 
better burned than with moist air, and this results in a 
saving of 6.9 per cent. The losses by radiation of the 
furnaces are practically independent of the rate of work- 
ing of the furnace, and this in the Gayley data figures 
out 3.7 per cent. The waste gases are smaller in quan- 
tity and the saving in the sensible heat in them figures 
out a saving of 5.25 per cent. Thus Professor Richards 
accounts for a saving of 18.80 per cent. instead of the 
theoretical 3 per cent., not taking into account some 
minor sources of fuel economy. He developed at length 
his ideas on the subject of the better combustion of car- 
bon with dry air. 

James Gayley explained that he had not sought the 
greatest gain through the saving of fuel, but rather 
through delivering the air to the blowing engine uniform 
in moisture. Calculations made by three separate author- 
ities had indicated that the greatest fuel economy through 
avoiding the decomposition of the moisture in the blast 
in the furnace figured up 7 per cent., while under ordi- 
nary conditions it might be expected to be 3 per cent. 
Yet he guaranteed a saving of 12 per cent. of fuel when 
first advocating the method. He based this upon the 
fact that the furnaceman needs a certain surplus of 
heat as a reserve to overcome the adverse effects of 
changeable conditions. He reached the conclusion that 
the removal of the moisture in the blast supplied to the 
furnace would tend to keep the temperature more uni- 
form and thus need less of a reserve of heat. Furnace man- 
agers know that when the natural air is dry the tuyeres 
show that the combustion is more intense and that then 
they might carry much more burden, but they do not dare 
to do so because changed conditions might suddenly bring 
upon them the troubles due to a cold furnace. Incipient 
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scaffolds are formed, and as they drop into the zone of 
the tuyeres they absorb heat. 

Mr. Gayley referred to one very important modifica- 
tion of the plant for his process and that is to conduct the 
refrigeration in a two-stage apparatus, which would re- 
move from 60 to 70 per cent. of the moisture in the air 
as water in the first stage. It has been calculated that 
while two-stage refrigeration would effect a saving of 
only 5 per cent. in fuel, it would lead to a reduction of 
20 per cent. in the cost of installation. 

N. Lilienberg of Philadelphia followed with a paper 
entitled 

Piping in Steel Ingots 


which describes the Illingworth method of compressing 
steel ingots during casting. This paper will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In the discussion Prof. Henry M. Howe of Columbia 
University made the point that the cavities in steel ingots 
are not contraction cavities but are, more properly speak- 
ing, expansion cavities. Since solid steel floats, solid 
steel is lighter, and it cannot be a question of contraction 
in solidifying, but one of expansion. What really takes 
place is that the expansion of the solid walls outruns the 
expansion of the interior. 

Prof. Joseph W. Richards of Lehigh University 
brought the meeting to a close with a talk on the “ Present 
Status of the Metallurgy of Aluminum.” Mr. Richards 
prefaced his statement with the remark that some of the 
data presented were not yet released for publication. Mr. 
Richards’ historical sketch of the development of the in- 
dustry and of the career of some of the men identified 
with it, and his explanations of the methods of purifying 
Wauxite, the raw material, were exceedingly interesting. 
It seems that of the world’s product of aluminum, one- 
half is now made by the Pittsburgh Reduction Company. 

After luncheon the professors of Lehigh University 
conducted the visitors on an inspection of the buildings 
and laboratories of the university. 

At the afternoon session Howard W. Du Bois of 
Philadelphia presented a paper on “ A Reconnaissance for 
the Platinum Metals in British Columbia,” and Thomas 
F. Reed of New York spoke on the “ Secondary Enrich- 
ment of Copper Iron Sulphides.” 


Visits to Industries, 


Friday was devoted te a series of visits to industrial 
establishments, the first plant visited being the great new 
works of the New Jersey Zine Company at Palmerton, 
Pa., with its splendidly equipped zinc oxide works, by 
far the largest in the world, with its modern spelter 
plant and its spiegel furnace. To the majority of the 
members, however, the visits to the works of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company and the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company were a revelation. The cement indus- 
try of the Lehigh Valley, which has the reputation of 
being exceedingly profitable, has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. Such establishments as those visited are enor- 
mous and throughout exhibit the highest skill in designing 
and in operation and the utmost care in methods of manu- 
facture. At the close of the excursion a stop was made 
at the Hokendauqua works of the Thomas Iron Company 
to view the new Allis-Chalmers cross compound blowing 
engines, erected in 1905. The length of stroke is 60 
inches, the diameter of the high pressure steam cylinders 
46 inches, of the low pressure cylinders 86 inches and of 
the air cylinders 84 inches. The capacity at 54 revolu- 
tions is 41,563 cubic feet. A visit was also paid to the 
new electrically driven turbine pumping plant. 

Saturday morning was given to an inspection of the 
famous new works of the Ingersoll-Rand Company, near 
Phillipsburg, N. J., where the visitors were received by 
W. L. Saunders, the president, and other officials of the 
company. Among the novelties exhibited was an electric 
pneumatic drill which is soon to be placed on the market. 
As an example of modern foundry and machine shop de- 
sign the Phillipsburg plant is probably unique. 

After partaking of an elaborate luncheon and after 
being regaled by a series of witty speeches, the greater 
part of the members returned to Bethlehem to visit the 


works of the New Jersey Zinc Company at South Bethle- 
hem. 
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JOHN STANTON. 

John Stanton, for many years one of the most promi- 
nent men in the American copper trade, died in New 
York, February 23. He was born in Bristol, Eng., Feb- 
ruary 25, 18380, and came with his parents to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1835. He studied engineering and took the 
active management of his father’s iron mines at Dover, 
N. J. He became engaged in copper mining between 1852 
and 1861, in Maryland, Virginia and Tennessee, the Ten- 
nessee mines being later confiscated by the Confederate 
Government. 

Mr. Stanton then turned his attention to the more 
promising development of copper mines in the Lake Su- 
perior region. He was president of the Mohawk, Baltic, 





JOHN STANTON. 


Winona, Wolverine and Michigan mining companies and 
director of the Atlantic, Copper Range, Michigan Smelt- 
ing and Granby companies. He was also interested in 
coal mining in Maryland and West Virginia and was a 
director of the American Coal Company. 

He was one of the founders and the first president of 
the New York Mining Stock Exchange and was a mem- 
ber of the Engineers’ Club, American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and North of England Institute of Mining and Me- 
chanical Engineers. 

On the formation of the Copper Producers’ Association 
of the United States in 1892, which organization em- 
braced the representatives of all the principal copper 
mines, Mr. Stanton was chosen by common consent as its 
executive officer and statistician, holding the position 
until the abandonment of the organization. 

An approximate estimate of the copper produced 
from the various properties in which he was interested 
in an official capacity would total close to 90,000,000 
pounds per annum. 





HueuH D. Sir, formerly treasurer of the La Belle 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, recently died at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y. He was never married. 

————9-+-e—____—___ 

The Milwaukee School of Trades, recently opened un- 
der the auspices of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, held a public reception February 21, which was 
attended by more than 500 people. The school has been 
opened since the first of the year and now has 117 young 
men enrolled as students. Displays of their work in the 
departments of plumbing, wooden patterns, telephone ca- 
bles and mechanical drawings were made and great in- 
terest was shown in the work of the school by visitors. 
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Samuel Thomas. 

Samuel Thomas, eldest son of David Thomas, the 
father of the American anthracite iron industry, died 
at Catasauqua, Pa., February 21. Like his illustrious 
father, Samuel Thomas was engaged all the years of 
his active business life in the manufacture of iron. He 
was born at Yniscedwyn, South Wales, March 13, 1827, 
and was brought to this country by his father in 1839. 
The family located in that year on the site of the pres- 
ent town of Catasauqua, where David Thomas built the 
first blast furnace of the Crane Iron Works. Samuel 
was employed in the blacksmith and machine shops of 
these works from the age of 16 to 19, when he took an 
active part in the management of the works and the 
development of the 
company’s mining in- 
terests. He was sent 
in 1848 to Boonton, N. 
J.. where he = con- 
structed and success- 
fully put in blast an 
anthracite furnace, 
which was run by the 
Boonton Iron Works 
until 1890. Resigning 
his position at Boon- 
ton December 3, 1848, 
he returned to Cata- 
sauqua to assist his 
father in the building 
of Crane _ furnaces 
Nos. 4 and 5. 

When Samuel was 
only 27 years old he 
was appointed super- 
intendent of the 
Thomas Iron Com- 
pany, which had just 
been organized and 
was intrusted with 
the construction and 
management of the 
works. He was one 
of the founders of 
this company, of 
which he became a 
director at its or- 
ganization. He was 
appointed superin- 
tendent February 28, 
1854, and became 
president of the com- 
pany August 31, 1864. 
He served in the office 
of president until Sep- 
tember 22, 1887. Dur- 
ing his long term of 
service as superintend- 
ent and president the 
Thomas Iron Com- 
pany grew to become 
one of the most important factors in the iron trade of the 
country. It has only since been overshadowed by the for- 
mation of large consolidations. 

During the latter years of his service as president of 
the Thomas Iron Company Mr. Thomas became inter- 
ested in the South, and was the chief owner in the prop- 
erty developed by the Pioneer Mining & Mfg. Company 
in Alabama. He was president of this company until 
after its first blast furnace was built and put in opera- 
tion, which occurred May 15, 1888, when he relinquished 
the cares of the office to his son Edwin, taking the vice- 
presidency, which he held up to the company’s absorp- 
tion by the Republic Iron & Steel Company in 1899. 

For the past few years Mr. Thomas had not burdened 
himself with business cares, although retaining his in- 
terest in the Thomas Iron Company and serving as a 
member of the Board of Directors. At the jubilee cele- 
bration of the company June 1, 1904, at Hokendauqua, 
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Pa., when the fiftieth anniversary of its formation was 
commemorated with appropriate exercises, he was the sole 
survivor of the 26 founders of the company who had met 
in Easton, Pa., in February, 1854, for that purpose. 

Mr. Thomas was a public spirited citizen, actively 
supporting all plans for the improvement of the locality 
in which he lived and the betterment of the condition of 
his fellowmen. He was an elder and otherwise actively 
identified with the interests of the Presbyterian Church, 
and assisted in the erection of several church edifices in 
his vicinity. He was married twice, and is survived by 
his second wife and two children of his first. His son 


Edwin, who was long engaged like his father in the man- 
ufacture of pig iron, is now president of the Catasauqua 
National Bank. 


His daughter Gertrude is the wife of 
Dr. Joseph C. Guern- 
sey, Philadelphia. 


An Appreciation of 
Samuel Thomas. 


BY JAMES A. GREEN, 
CINCINNATI. 

Samuel Thomas 
was a very great man. 
He united in a singu- 
lar degree unswerving 
honesty and integrity, 
tremendous persever- 
ance, business ability 
of the highest order 
and a natural aptitude 
for the mechanical and 
scientific problems of 
which he solved so 
many in his long life. 
In one way he never 
grew old, for his ac- 
tive and inquiring 
mind was open and re- 
ceptive to the new 
things in the iron in- 
dustry. At an age 
when other men would 
have looked upon life 
as achieved, and suc- 
cess. so surely won 
that they could retire 
with an easy con- 
science, he was setting 
out to find new worlds 
to conquer. It was my 
privilege to know him 
well. Long after he 
was 70 years of age I 
have ridden with him 
over the rough country 
of Middle Alabama in- 
specting ore proper- 
ties, and he was as 
sturdy and untiring as 
a boy, making the 
younger members of 
the party feel ashamed of their growing weariness. He 
was in the sixties when he developed the Pioneer proper- 
ties, and made the first exhibition plant in the South. He 
was among the earliest of the Northern ironmasters to 
see the potential values of Southern iron lands and to 
predict the great present and still mightier future of Bir- 
mingham. When the Pioneer furnaces were started he 
made a practice of buying as much ore and coal on the 
outside as he could secure, so as to preserve his own sup- 
plies, reasoning very rightly that every year which passed 
made these gifts of nature more and more valuable. 

In his day the Thomas Iron Company was easily first. 
It was under his management and direction the stand- 
ard, so to speak, and the old men in the iron business 
can remember hearing what the Thomas Iron Company 
did quoted as the law and the gospel of the trade. It 
occupied a position at once unique and commanding—a 
position which no other company can possibly attain— 
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and this was largely due to the personality of Samuel 
Thomas. 

At one time he believed that the center of the iron and 
steel trade was destined to shift to Alabama, but in his 
later years he came to the conclusion that the country was 
so large that there would be several great permanent cen- 
ters of the business, eastern and western Pennsylvania, 
along the lakes, in Birmingham, and later on in the far 
West. 

When a comparatively old man he became interested 
in the deposits of ore in Cuba, visited them, made exten- 
sive purchases and opened the mines which have since 
sent so much low phosphorus ore to the seaboard fur- 
naces. 

But it is not my intention to tell the story of his busi- 
ness life. I simply wish as one who knew him well and 
was long associated with him in business, one who sin- 
cerely loved and respected him, and with no intention of 
delivering a formal eulogy, to say a few words bearing 
tribute to his worth. He was ever a good man, sweet and 
unspoiled. He lived the strenuous life of toil and effort. 
He was wise and farseeing, and success waited on him; 
but his busy life never wore the bloom from his soul, and 
to the end of his days he was like a gentle and sweet tem- 
pered child. There was in him an instinctive uprightness 
and honesty that nothing could shake. His word was ever 
his bond. The world is distinctly richer in many ways 
because he has lived in it and is better because of his 


memory. 
———_a-e___—_—_- 


Central American Notes. 


San Jos£, C. A., February 15, 1906.—It is seldom that 
consignments of American goods or hardware arrive in 
the interior of these countries in first-class condition. 
Hither the packing is found faulty, the boxes are too 
light or the packages themselves are unwieldy and not 


intended apparently for long rides over rough roads. - 


Europe is ahead of us in this. Packing surely can and 
must be done better if we really wish to compete with 
the world at large. 

Much of the 15,000 tons of steel rails shipped into 
Chile and Argentina in the last six weeks was for the 
use of the Transandine Railroad and its branches. Work 
in the Andes is progressing favorably, and as peace is 
assured in both countries an Atlantic and Pacific rail- 
road through South America may be looked for before 
long. 

Brazil can never become a manufacturing country in 
the broad sense of the term, as she has no fuel for the 
purpose. We annually buy in round numbers $100,000,000 
worth of coffee and general products from that country 
and only send it one-tenth of this amount in our goods. 
Germany and Great Britain are in the lead down in Bra- 
zil. The Hanseatic companies in Santa Catharine have 
planted colony after colony of Germans in Southern 
Brazil, thus bringing about a direct connection with the 
mother country. Nevertheless Brazilians are no less 
bright than other South Americans and if properly pre- 
sented to them they can appreciate the quality of our 
goods and would surely prefer them. For the present 
there is only one steamer line from the United States to 
Brazilian ports. 


It is understood here that several important interests 
in New York and Pennsylvania are co-operating in Nica- 
ragua so as to combine eventually their interests in the 
mining and coffee regions on the eastern coast. The 
navigation and channeling of the Cocos River are also 
included, as well as the building of a railroad through 
Segovia and Chontales. The only difficulty they may 
encounter is that Honduras claims the northern portions 
of the territory referred to. 

Argentina is not only our rival in wheat and beef pro- 
ductions; it has for the last three years been absorbing 
large quantities of gold, especially from London and New 
York. In 1903 Argentina imported $25,000,000 in gold, in 
1904 about the same amount and, with the imports of 
1905, it has a grand total of nearly $80,000,000. Last 
year its general imports of merchandise were $150,000,- 
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000, while its exports were $250,000,000 in grain, wool, 
beef, hides, &c. From a financial point of view Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile stand pre-eminent in Latin- 
America. 

Cable and telegraph communication in Colombia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela and portions of the Pacific Coast 
region has been cut off by earthquakes, greatly retarding 
business and causing the destruction of much property. 
It is probable that these disturbances have some connec- 
tion with the eruption of Santiage volcano in Nicaragua 
recently. 

Large quantities of railroad and building material 
are reaching Panama, and a great deal of work is being 
put under way. The Republic of Panama is trying to 
attract foreign capital, especially to its mines of iron, 
manganese, gold and silver, forests of hard wood and 
coffee districts. Once the sanitation problem is prac- 
tically solved no doubt this will be a good field for gen- 
eral business. 

Four steel bridges have been imported for the North- 
ern Railway of Guatemala, and they are to be set up 
on the Rio Motagna, Zacapa and Rio Grande. Smaller 
bridges will soon be needed for the work now within a 
few miles of the Rio Platnos, where the main difficulties in 
crossing the high ridges are to be encountered. Most of 
the engineers and contractors on this line are Americans, 
many of the laborers being negroes from Jamaica and 


Barbadoes. C. 
+e _____ 


Pacific Coast Trade Conditions. 


San Francisco, Cat., February 20, 1906.—General 
business may be judged by the clearances of the San 
Francisco banks for the month of January, which have 
been $185,519,862, a gain of more than $50,000,000 when 
compared with 1905, and 1905 was a good year. The 
month of January was one of rains and storms and be- 
sides it is usually one of the dull months of the year. 
If such a shoving can be made in a dull month what are 
we to predict of the months that are to follow? There 
have been sufficient rains in February to insure the crops 
thus far and the precipitation has been particularly 
copious in southern California. The outlook for busi- 
ness is exceedingly:good. Expansion is in San Francisco 
the order of the day, and from- present appearances it 
will so continue to be. 

There is quite a strong demand for pipe for various 
purposes on this side of the Rocky Mountains, and there 
have been heavy shipments at various ports on the coast, 
as well as to the Hawaiian Islands and Mexico. A good 
deal of it consists of sheet iron pipe manufactured in 
this city, but there is always a big demand for welded 
pipe, and the various companies are well represented in 
this city and on the coast and are prospering. One of 
the latest contracts placed has been for 50 miles of 8- 
inch pipe to run across the Isthmus of Panama. The 
oil interests of the coast—that is, of California—will ship 
the surplus home product down to the Pacific side of the 
isthmus in tank steamers and it will thence be piped 
across to the Atlantic side and carried thence by tank 
steamers. 

The last two steamers to the Orient, the Mongolia 
and the China, carried a large assortment of locomotives, 
machinery and pipe. Of the latter the China had a good 
quantity for Manila. J. 0 lL 


-——_o- eo 


The Butte Coalition Mining Company has been organ- 
ized with a capital stock of $15,000,000 to take over the 
Montana copper properties which were recently trans- 
ferred to Thomas F.. Cole. The properties of the United 
Copper Company will be taken over through Red Metal 
Company, which has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $11,000,000 and which will be the operating com- 
pany. In addition the company will control the Alice 
Gold & Silver Mining Company, which owns large copper 
tracts in the Butte district. It is believed the capital 
stock of the new company will be greatly increased in the 
near future. 
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The Ralston Steel Car Underframe. 


For converting old style wood frame gondolas or flat 
cars to steel frame cars the Ralston Steel Car Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, builds the steel car underframe shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The chief members of 
the main girder are two 15-inch channels which run the 
entire length of the car and are notched at the ends and 
bent down to take the end sills. The top and bottom 
plates of the girder are % inch thick and 20 inches wide 
and extend from bolster to bolster, with an 11-foot rein- 
forcing plate of the same dimensions completing the box 
girder. 

In applying this sill to old cars the old wooden needle 
beams are replaced by two needle beams of rather unique 
construction. The top member is % inch thick by 8 inches 
wide and runs through the channel. The lower member 
is % inch thick by 8 inches wide and is bent under the 
channel, forming a truss. The ends of the two members 
of the truss are securely riveted together and a malleable 
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Production of Pig Iron in Canada in 1905. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has received 
from the manufacturers statistics of the production of 
pig iron in Canada in the calendar year 1905. The total 
was 468,003 gross tons, against 270,942 tons in 1904, an 
increase of 197,061 tons, or over 72 per cent. The pro- 
duction in 1905 was much the largest in the history of 
the Dominion and exceeded that of 1902, the year of next 
largest production, by 148,446 tons, or over 46 per cent. 
Of the total in 1905 432,870 tons were made with coke, 
4836 tons with charcoal and coke mixed, and 30,297 tons 
with charcoal. 

The production of basic pig iron amounted to 172,102 
tons, against 70,133 tons in 1904, and the production of 
Bessemer pig iron to 149,208 tons, against 26,016 tons in 
1904. Basic pig iron was made in 1905 by three com- 
panies owning six furnaces and Bessemer pig iron by two 
companies owning three furnaces. Canada has not made 
spiegeleisen or ferromanganese since 1899, when small 





A Steel Underframe Used by the Ralston Steel Car Company, Columbus, Ohio, in Repairing Old Gondola and Flat Cars. 


cast iron filler block is inserted between them. The needle 
beams are so designed that when the underframe is 
placed on the body of the old car the bolts and holes that 
served for the wooden needle beams serve for the new 
ones. 

The body bolsters are taken from the old cars and are 
set in the channel, being held there by a \%-inch plate 
riveted beneath them. To this plate are riveted the old 
center bearings. This has the effect of raising the body 
¥% inch higher from the side bearings than it was before, 
which is very desirable in repair work, inasmuch as 
cars after being in service for some time invariably take 
a set and ride the side bearings, to the detriment of the 
car and wheels. 

At first thought it might seem that the notching out 
of the center sill fo receive the bolster would weaken it, 
but, as may be seen from the engraving, this point is 
reinforced by a %4-inch plate, which the builder feels con- 
fident strengthens the sills sufficiently to take care of any 
strain that might come upon this point. Several of these 
cars have now been in service for four or five months and 
so far have shown no indication of failing to give the 
service that was expected of them. 


quantities of both metals were produced at Bridgeville, 
Nova Scotia, by a furnace which has since been aban- 
doned. The production of malleable Bessemer pig iron 
in 1905 amounted to 3300 tons; foundry pig iron, 139,528 
tons; forge pig iron, 3500 tons, and white and mottled 
and miscellaneous grades of pig iron, including castings 
made direct from the furnace, 370 tons. The quantity of 
limestone consumed for fluxing purposes by blast fur- 
naces in Canada in 1905 amounted to 290,310 tons. The 
following table gives the total production of all kinds of 
pig iron (including spiegeleisen and ferromanganese) in 
Canada from 1894 to 1905: 


Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. Years. Gross tons. 
Deke éuns CO7RER BEB ccc cee Gee «WEB ctecss 319,557 
Sa iad 87,829 1899....... SASTe }38BGRB sce cecs 265,418 
eee 60,030 1900....... 86,090 1904....... 270,942 
BP a cack GEcee Bee bsacccas 244,976 1905....... 468,003 


On December 31, 1905, Canada had 14 completed blast 
furnaces, of which nine were in blast and five were idle. 
Of the total ten usually use coke for fuel and four use 
charcoal. In addition one coke furnace was being built 
and three coke furnaces were partly erected on December 
31. Work on the partly erected furnaces, however, was 
suspended some time ago. 
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The Lincoln Variable Speed Motor. 


Individual motors for the drive of machine tools or 
any machinery operated at different speeds at different 
times approximate the ideal when the speed variation 
may be obtained directly in the motor, independent of 
mechanical speed changing devices. There are many 
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and the armature increases, which decreases the magnetic 
flux, causing the speed to increase. 

It is possible to obtain a more rapid change in speed 
with a given lateral movement of the armature by making 
the latter slightly conical, as indicated in the sectional 
side view in Fig. 1. With such a construction the with- 
drawing of the armature decreases the magnetic area in 
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Fig. 1.—End View with Cover Removed and Sectional Side Elevation of the Lincoln Motor. 


types of variable speed motors now on the market, repre- 
senting practically every known method of changing 
speed, but the latest and in many respects one of the 
most unique is that recently invented by John C. Lincolu 
and made by the Lincoln Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The motor is of the four-pole shunt type, with the 
shunt field windings connected in series. The armature 


the same proportion as it would if a cylindrical armature 
was used, and in addition increases the air gap. The re- 
sistance of the air gap is thus increased very rapidly and 
a given variation of speed is readily obtained, which 
would not be possible with the ordinary straight cylin- 
drical armature. 

As the armature is withdrawn the speed increases 





Fig. 


2.—A 16-Inch Queen City Shaper Driven by a Two Horse-Power Lincoln Variable Speed Motor; 400 to 2000 Revolutions 


Per Minute. 


* 


winding does not differ from that ordinarily used in a 
shunt motor. The means of varying the speed is me- 
chanical in a measure and consists of withdrawing the 
armature from the influence of the field poles, which has 
the effect of weakening the field. As the armature is 
withdrawn the magnetic resistance between the field poles 
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and would be attended with sparking at the commutator 
were it not for the provision of special commutating 
poles. The armature comes within the influence of these 
poles when it is withdrawn into its high speed positions 
and sparkless commutation is claimed at all loads, from 
no load to 100 per cent. overload. One special advantage 
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which is cited for this method of control, as compared 
with that of the usual method of field weakening, is the 
possibility of much wider ranges of speed; a variation 
of 10 to 1 is easily obtained, and if it were desired an even 
wider variation would be possible. The reason for the 
wider speed range in this motor is that there is no 
more distortion of the main flux at high speeds than 
there is at low speeds, due to the fact that the full field 
strength is used regardless of the speed of the motor. 
The motor runs equally well in either direction and is 
reversed in the usual way, by reversing the field current. 

The mechanical manipulation which produces the 
change of speed is also made clear in Fig. 1. It will be 
seen that the hand wheel shaft terminates in a square 
threaded screw, which produces an in and out movement 
of a nut connecting with a bell crank lever; the latter 
has forked ends on its longer arm, which engage with a 
sleeve on the armature shaft. The sleeve does not ro- 
tate, but is connected with the armature in such a way 
as to fix its axial position. It will be appreciated that 
the changes in speed are not by steps, but are obtained 
gradually, and may be easily regulated to almost any 
definite quantity that might be desired within the total 
range. A scale indicates approximately the speed cor- 
responding to any position of the sliding sleeve and is of 
convenience in setting. 

Naturally the armature will have a tendency to draw 
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Fig. 3.—A Brown & Sharpe Milling Machine Gear Driven by a 
Lincoln Motor. 


back within the main field, and to reduce the friction 
that would be brought to bear on the collar of the slid- 
ing sleeve ball thrust bearing is provided. The brushes 
are carried on a fixed part of this bearing, and conse- 
quently the bearing, armature and commutator all move 
together, so there is never any change in their lateral 
relation. It .is claimed that the motor can be over- 
loaded at any speed as much as 100 per cent. without 
producing sparking, and that at low and intermediate 
speeds it will carry an even greater overload for a short 
period. 

The field and armature coils are shaped and treated 
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in accordance accepted practice to provide the 
best ventilation heat radiation, so that notwith- 
standing the small size and weight of the motor it is 
claimed that the heating, even at low speeds, is well 
within the margin of safety. High efficiency is also 
claimed and a constant horse-power throughout the 
range of speeds, the torque varying inversely with the 
speed. Being essentially a shunt motor. the speed is 
practically at any setting irrespective of the load. The 
motors are made in various sizes from 1 to 20 horse- 
power, with speed ranges from 2 to 1, to 10 to 1 for 110, 
220 and 500 volt direct current circuits. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show typical applications of the motor 
to the drive of machine tools. Fig. 2 is also interesting 
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An Application of the Lineoln Motor to an Engine 
Lathe. 


as showing one of the latest shapers made by the Queen 
City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. This has 
an improved feeding mechanism, the adjustment of which 
is made at the cross rail. The knurled knob on the crank 
disk is only used when the direction of feed is altered. 
Connected with the oscillating pawl and the cross feed 
screw is a cam, the position of which determines the 
number of teeth on the ratchet that are passed over be- 
fore the pawl is allowed to engage. For a fine feed it is 
so set that the angular movement is only that corre- 
sponding to the pitch of one tooth. For heavier feeds 
two or more teeth are moved at every stroke. The drive 
is through a Morse chain, the sprockets of which are pro- 
tected by a casing, as shown. The manner of mounting 
the motor with the feet on a pad directly against the 
column is one that can hardly be excelled for compact- 
nes. 

With respect to compactness the same may be said of 
the motor application on the Brown & Sharpe milling 
machine, illustrated in Fig. 3. In this case by removing 
the cone pulley the motor has been partly placed within 
the space formerly occupied by the pulley, so that a 
minimum amount of extra space is required. The lathe 
drive illustrated in Fig. 4 also has a more compact placing 
of the motor than is usually seen. In this case also by 
removing the cone pulley the motor has been placed partly 
in the space formerly taken by the pulley, being placed so 
that the feet of the motor straddle the spindle. In each 
of these applications it will be noticed that the hand wheel 
governing the speed is situated. where it may be easily 
reached by the operator. 
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A Recording Transmission Dyna- 
mometer. 
An interesting transmission dynamometer has been 


designed and used at the mechanical. laboratory of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass., to 
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and distant lines of shafting, or in many other ways to 
have knowledge of the power transmission which might 
mean the saving of needless waste of money. 

The dynamometer proper makes use of a shaft placed 
parallel to the line of shafting whose power is to be 
measured and connected to it by bearing at each end. 
The connection is through intermediate gears in each 





Fig. 1—The Recording Apparatus of the Transmission Dynamometer at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 


measure the power transmitted by a line of shafting, 
though it is easily capable of broader application. The 
apparatus, a view of which is given in Fig. 1, measures 
the torsional deflection of a length of shafting while it is 
transmitting power, and as the deflection is directly pro- 
portional to the horse-power transmitted the record may 
be made at once in horse-power units. The recording ap- 
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train, which may be swung out of mesh when the dyna- 
mometer is not in use. The gears are of the same size 
throughout. Those on the main shaft are keyed to it, but 
only one of the gears on the dynamometer shaft (that 
away from the apparatus) is keyed to that shaft, the 
other gear being loose. Since no load comes on the dyna- 
mometer shaft it is not twisted as is the main shaft when 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of the Complete Dynamometer and Recording Devices. 


paratus affords a momentary indication of the horse- 
power transmitted by means of a pointer and scale and 
two permanent records, one of horse-power hours, the 
other of horse-power transmitted at any given moment of 
a specified period of time. 

The practical uses of the device may readily be seen, 
for in manufacturing and power plants it would be ad- 
vantageous to measure the amount of power delivered by 
lines of shafting to different departments or to ascer- 
tain the loss of power between the main driving pulley 
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loaded. As a result when the main shaft is transmitting 
power the loose gear at the end of the dynamometer 
shaft is partly rotated on its shaft, the amount of such 
rotation affording the means of measuring the power 
transmitted. 

As will be seen by the line drawings, on the dyna- 
mometer shaft is fastened a frame or bracket, A, Fig. 2. 
which carries on opposite sides of the shaft two small 
shafts, B and B. At one end of each of these shafts is a 
pinion C which meshes a gear directly connected to the 
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loose gear revolving with it on its own shaft whenever 
there is a twisting moment on the main shaft. At the 
other end of each of the two small shafts B is a bevel 
gear, D, which transmits any motion of the shaft B 
through a short shaft to a spur gear meshing a cylin- 
drical rack, E, which is a sliding sleeve on the dyna- 
mometer shaft. <A slight change in position of the loose 
gear on the dynamometer shaft is in this way multiplied 
into a considerable movement of the cylindrical rack or 
sleeve. This movement was calibrated by comparison 
with an absorption dynamometer and found to be 14-inch 
per horse-power transmitted at 100 revolutions per min- 
ute of the line of shafting being tested. 

That part of the recording mechanism which gives the 
total horse-power hours transmitted by the line of shaft- 
ing consists of a hard rubber planimeter disk, G, having a 
disk follower, H, of hard wood. This part is shown to 
larger scale in Figs. 3 and 4, which give two different 
views of the apparatus. The follower disk shaft is con- 
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horse-power transmitted at any moment during a given 
period of time. This is accomplished by a pencil con- 
nected to the sliding sleeve and registering upon a paper 
carried on a drum, Fig. 3, over which the paper is drawn 
at a uniform rate by clock work operating tension rollers. 
The record is a curve with horse-power as one axis and 
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Fig. 3.—-An Elevation of the Recording Mechanism. 


nected to a revolution counter, as may be seen in Fig. 1, 
the reading of which during a definite time is propor- 
tional to the horse-power hours. The planimeter disk is 
driven by the dynamometer shaft through a worm and 
the worm gear J. The supports of the follower disk are 
connected with the sliding sleeve or rack BE, Fig. 2, and 
cause the disk to move toward or away from the center 
of planimeter disk as the horse-power transmitted by 
the main shaft varies. This movement is transmitted to 
the follower disk through a spring to absorb the more or 
less rapid vibrations of the sleeve and give a steadier 
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time the other. For the convenience of those watching 
the tests a horizontal scale may be provided (not shown 
in the drawings) and a pointer connected with the sliding 
sleeve te indicate the horse-power instantly. The scale 
is easily provided, for as stated before the motion of the 
sleeve under torsional deflection of the main shaft is 
-inch per horse-power at 100 revolutions per minute. 
Corrected for the actual revolutions per minute the 
actual horse-power is obtained. 

The capacity of the apparatus as designed is 24 horse- 
power at 100 revolutions, but larger units could be pro- 
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Fig. 4.—A Plan of the Recording Mechanism. 


movement that is the correct resultant. The dynamometer 
is calibrated at 100 revolutions per minute of the line of 
shafting, and the system of gears of the recording ap- 
paratus is such that no matter what the actual revolu- 
tions per minute of the shaft may be the counter will 
register the power transmitted in horse-power hours. 
It will be noticed in Fig. 4 that the shaft of the follower 
disk is delicately carried in conical bearings. This shaft 
is cut as a long pinion, K, which meshes a spur gear, Fig. 
3, through which the horse-power hours are recorded. 
From the worm gear shaft of the planimeter disk a shaft 
leads to another revolution counter, which records the 
speed of the main shaft. 

The second record of the apparatus is the actual 


vided for in apparatus designed for the purpose. This 

apparatus may be designed to be portable from one line 

of shafting to another, no great amount of work being 

involved in putting it into position for operation. 
— 

The new directory just issued at Youngstown, Ohio, 
shows that city to have a population of 65,000, the 
previous annual directory showing 60,000. It is pre- 
dicted that the population of Youngstown will increase 
very materially within the next few years, owing to 
large extensions of manufacturing plants and the build- 
ing of the new Bessemer plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company in that city, giving employment to 
many more workmen. 
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The Postponement of High German Duties. 


It is a matter of congratulation that the German Gov- 
ernment has extended to the United States the conven- 
tional tariff rates for a.year from June 30, 1906. Whether 
the Government at Washington will be able to meet Ger- 
many’s views in a way that will continue indefinitely the 
present footing is a question yet to be worked out. But 
the certainty that the high German tariff will not be im- 
mediately levied on American goods, discriminating 
against them while favoring those of other countries, 
promises well for our German trade in the near future. 
Very large orders for American products have been placed 
duing the past few months for delivery in Germany before 
March 1, in the belief that the present week would mark 
the beginning of the maximum schedules. So much an- 
ticipatory business may affect immediate exports to Ger- 
many, but that is not a serious matter in view of. the 
tremendous demand for manufactured products in the 
domestic market. It is to be considered, however, that 
not all of the desired machinery and other products of 
which the Germans are large purchasers from the United 
States could be furnished for delivery before March 1, be- 
cause of the home demand. It is of present interest to 
know whether negotiations abandoned because of the in- 
ability to secure such early delivery will now be resumed. 
It is quite likely that prudent customers in Germany, in- 
cluding machinery users and dealers in machinery, will 
see to it that they are not caught napping in case the 
two countries are unable to reach a tariff agreement be- 
fore June, 1907. 

Tariff wars are disastrous. As the German Chancellor 
said in his speech to the Reichstag urging the passage of 
the act of postponement, a tariff war would damage 
Germany’s great shipping interests and other important 
branches of industry; the United States would be in- 
jured in her exports, and the advantage would rest with 
a third country, apparently meaning Great Britain. 
While German interest—in view of the large importation 
of food, cotton, petroleum and copper from the United 
States—and not American interest has been largely con- 
sulted in the step taken by the German Covernment, it 
can be appreciated that the fact of such a concession to 
the United States, without reciprocal legislation from 
Washington, will do far more toward securing some ac- 
tion here than the threat of high German duties that has 
been suspended over this country in the past two years. 
With no affectation of generosity toward the United 
States Germany has acted with discretion and forbear- 
ance in response to the urgings of her industrial and 
mercantile interests. In return nothing definite has been 
given except the assurance that certain modifications will 
be made by the Treasury Department at Washington in 
the regulations governing the invoicing and appraisement 
of imported goods. Something can be done in this direc- 
tion without legislation, particularly in the method by 
which undervaluations by German exporters are checked 
and where necessary corrected. Some other features of 
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customs administration, so far as they affect German in- 
terests, may be covered by a bill which the Treasury De- 
partment is likely to prepare for submission to Congress. 
Yet it can be seen that, in view of the definite refusal of 
the Senate to provide some measure of reciprocity with 
Germany, the effort of the Administration to respond to 
the spirit of the German tenders may expand the question 
into a larger issue than it appears to be at present. More- 
over the possibility that the German Reichstag may re 
scind its action of last week is a factor in the situation 
that will not be overlooked. 

There is another side to the results of a tariff as dis- 
criminating as that which the Germans proposed to inflict 
upon American goods. It would tend to accomplish what 
the Canadian tariff is designed to accomplish—the estab- 
lishment in Germany of branch American manufacturing 
plants, or the disposal of American patent rights to Ger- 
man manufacturers, in either case reducing the industrial 
strength of this country. The establishment of foreign 
branches and manufacturing connections has already be- 
gun, some of the great American interests having found it 
profitable because of cheaper labor and the advantage of 
home made goods in a home market. It is not well to 
help on the movement by precipitating a tariff war. 
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A Higher Standard for Railroad Cars. 


The announcement by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system that beginning January 1, 1907, it will refuse to 
accept from other railroads freight cars which do not 
conform to a certain standard of strength does not repre- 
sent the enforcement of as drastic a rule as might be 
inferred. Sonfe time ago the Pennsylvania system aban- 
doned in a block 14,000 freight cars, not because they 
were worn out, but because they were not strong enough. 
The specifications to which cars from other roads must 
conform after January 1 next, in order to be acceptable, 
have not been completely formulated as yet, but the 
standard will be substantially only a little higher than 
that which forced out the 14,000 cars. The principle on 
which the Pennsylvania system is acting is practically 
that if it goes to the expense of abandoning some of its 
own equipment on account of weakness it should not 
accept similarly weak cars from other roads. The point 
is made that the Pennsylvania being a very old road, 
more antiquated types of cars are likely to be represented 
in its equipment than in those of the newer roads with 
which it makes connection, so that the enforcement of a 
general rule would be likely to bear more heavily upon 
it than upon some other roads. 

Railroads are making inquiries as to the exact nature 
of the standard to be set up and are naturally much 
interested in the subject. No specific capacity or weight 
will be laid down, but there will be exact specifications 
as to the strength of the various parts of the car. The 
Pennsylvania system owns in excess of 200,000 freight 
ears, of which 70,000 are steel. Reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission showed that on October 1, 1905, 
there were in the country 1,790,113 freight cars owned 
by railroads and 111,122 or more private cars, making a 
total slightly in excess of 1,900,000. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad management is disposed to conclude that while 
the adoption of a certain standard recently caused the 
throwing out of about 7 per cent. of its own cars the 
somewhat similar standard to be promulgated shortly 
may not make unacceptable as much as 7 per cent. of 
the freight cars outside of its own, say less than 7 per 
cent. of 1,700,000 cars. Even should the percentage be 
double this there would be no great hardship developed. 
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Ultimately the effect of the Pennsylvania system’s 
policy will be to encourage the building of new cars 
and the abandonment of obsolete types, but the influence 
will work out chiefly by the directing of greater attention 
to the subject of safety and economy, rather than through 
inability of connecting railroads to find suitable cars with 
which to load freight which is to go to the Pennsylvania. 
So far as appears on the surface there is no particular 
disposition on the part of the Pennsylvania to draw a 
higher standard for the cars which it will accept from 
other roads than is represented by the weakest of its 
own equipment. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the ap- 
‘proaching universal use of the air brake. The act of 1893 
provided that from the beginning of 1898 every train 
should have enough of its cars operated by air brakes 
to control it without the use of hand brakes. The act 
of March 2, 1903, provided that after September 1 of 
that year not less than 50 per cent. of the cars in a train 
should have air brakes in operation and in addition that 
all air brake cars associated should have their brakes 
used. It was a very common practice at that time to 
neglect coupling more than a limited number of the air 
brakes, so the provision was enacted that all available 
air brakes should be used. Nothing in this law, however, 
has been construed to prevent air braked cars from being 
used behind cars not so equipped, provided other require- 
ments are met. In the summer of 1905 it occurred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that it might be 
well to embrace the power given it under the law and 
increase the percentage of air braked cars required in a 
train. An order was therefore issued on August 11, 1905, 
calling upon railroads to report the number of cars they 
owned with and without air brakes. The Commission 
thereupon found that of 1,790,113 freight cars reported 
as owned by railroads 1,564,396, or seven-eighths, were 
equipped with air brakes, and that in addition there were 
111,122 private cars, practically all of were 
equipped with air brakes. Accordingly the order was 
made that the minimum should be raised to 75 per cent. 
Because of representations that there was an unusual 
press of business at the time the date for the order be- 
coming effective was made August 1, 1906. 


which 


It is quite clear that whereas a few years ago the 
railroads had a much smaller proportion of their cars 
equipped with air brakes and were not using the brakes 
on all cars where they could be used, the air brake now 
exists almost universally. Moreover it is now put into use 
where it exists. 

In the new order of the Pennsylvania Railroad sys- 
tem the existence of the air brake is made imperative. 
Cars not so equipped will not be accepted from connect- 
ing lines. This is practically a necessity, as it would be 
very difficult to prescribe that a certain percentage of 
cars accepted from other railroads should be equipped 
with air brakes. In any event it would be difficult to use 
such cars, as in making up trains classification as to des- 
tination would not be possible. 

As is pointed out in a recent address of the president 
of the Pittsburgh Traffic Club the order of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is simply in line with the effort of 
railroad managers throughout the country to reduce to 
the minimum the interval between the receipt and final 
delivery of freight. For better rolling stock means 
greater freedom from accident, from delays en route and 
in the making up of trains, and in its outcome is the 
actual equivalent of the larger car supply for which ship- 
pers have raised their voices almost literally without 
ceasing. 
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Legislative Meddling with the Foundry. 


Among the “ labor” bills that are in plentiful supply 
at all State capitals this winter Massachusetts has one 
that while introduced in the name of better sanitation 
follows the general tendency of such legislation to run 
to extremes. Generally speaking it would compel every 
foundry to have a dressing room entirely separated, to 
the extent of being dust proof, from the foundry proper 
and from the toilets, and fitted with individual lockers 
for the men. The bill is relatively unimportant in itself, 
but is an excellent illustration of the proposals which, 
if they became laws, would do little for the workman yet 
would uselessly put a considerable burden of expense 
on the employer. The Massachusetts laws, in common 
with those of many States, provide protection to work- 
men in securing sanitary conditions. The State police 
and the boards of health have ample power. 

So far as foundries go unusual sanitary conveniences 
seem not to have been appreciated by the men. Such has 
been the experience of many employers who, in striving 
to create a model plant, have furnished a costly equip- 
ment of shower baths. These are seldom used. The 
molder or coremaker jests at them. From time im- 
memorial he has preferred to perform his ablutions in 
the bosom of his family. He may wash up to an extent 
in the foundry washroom, but he seldom uses the shower. 
There are exceptions to this rule, but there is probably 
not a foundry in New England, and doubtless the same 
thing is true elsewhere, that would not be adequately 
served by a single shower. The foundry shower bath has 
dispelled with many an employer the theory of the model 
establishment and the appreciative employee. The idea 
of a dustproof dressing room would probably appeal to 
most molders as amusing because a little dust more or 
less after a day in a foundry would not be realized. As 
for individual lockers for workmen they are rapidly be- 
coming the rule rather than the exception and no legis- 
lation is needed to establish them as a regular part of a 
foundry equipment. So great has become the demand for 
this accessory of the workman’s dressing room that the 
manufacturing of lockers has become rather an important 
industry, especially in the skeleton metal forms that per- 
mit of ventilation, an important consideration in time of 
wet weather. 

Practical objections to “ labor” measures are usually 
met with the rejoinder that all the acts ever passed in 
the interest of employees in shop, mine or mill have been 
But in this day such 
Reason- 


opposed by capitalistic interests. 
railing accusation cannot be truthfully made. 
able regulations for the safety and comfort of employees 
are no longer opposed; the initiative indeed comes most 
frequently from employers themselves. What is com- 
plained of is the needless activity of “labor” legislators 
who make a business of harassing employers for the 
furtherance of political futures. 
ee 


The Quality of Tin Plate. 


The question of improving the quality of tin plate is 
receiving marked attention at this time. wast week a 
conference was held at Baltimore, under the auspices of 
the trustees of the National Association of Master Sheet 
Metal Workers, between its members and the manufac- 
turers of plates for roofing purposes. This conference 
was brought about by the frequency of complaints re- 
garding the quality of roofing. plafes and the apparent 
necessity of some action being taken to secure an im- 
provement in methods of manufacture. The proceedings 
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at this conference are fully reported in the issue of The 
Metal Worker, Plumber and Steamfitter for February 24. 
It will be seen by reference to this report that the sheet 
metal workers and the representatives of the manufac- 
turers of tin plates who were present were exceedingly 
frank in their expressions regarding present conditions. 
Bearing upon this same point of quality it is significant 
that at the Packers’ and Canners’ Joint Convention at 
Atlantie City, N. J., held February 13 to 17, resolutions 
were passed favoring a heavier coating of tin on the 
plates used in the manufacture of cans. On both of these 
occasions one fact was brought out very prominently, 
and that is that those who desire a good quality of tin 
plates or terne plates must pay a better price than most 
consumers have apparently been willing to pay during 
recent years. The cheapening of this class of product, 
whether by skimping the coating or by using an inferior 
material for the black plate or by lack of care in con- 
ducting the various processes of manufacture, cannot be 
wholly blamed on the manufacturer. Consumers them- 
selves have often been directly responsible for the deteri- 
oration of quality by their efforts to secure tin plates 
or terne plates at lower prices. They have in fact be- 
stowed their favors in the way of orders on manufac- 
turers who have offered greatest inducements in the way 
of reduced prices. It is to be hoped that this movement 
in the direction of higher quality will be heartily ap- 
proved by manufacturers. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Protection of the Machinery Dealer. 


Yo the Editor: On the question of an agreement be- 
tween the National Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion on the question of absolute protection, exclusive ter- 
ritory and agreed resale price, I would like to say a few 
words. 

The keynote of successful marketing of machine tools 
is absolute confidence between the manufacturer and his 
agents, and having that with perfect loyalty on both 
sides. There is no question in our minds that the dealer 
should have an exclusive territory in which no one but 
himself can sell the manufacturer's goods and that he 
should have absolute protection in it, not only as to quo- 
tations by the manufacturer, but quotations from any 
other source whatsoever on the manufacturer’s goods. 

There is also no question that a resale price should 
be agreed upon, which shall give the agent a reasonable 
margin of profit, and this price should be inflexibly main- 
tained by both the manufacturer and the agent. We all 
know that unless both are disposed to be scrupulously 
honest it is merely child’s play to cover up any cut that 
may be made in the price. 

If the two parties to the contract can be brought to a 
state of mind where they will with absolute sincerity 
view each other’s interests as identical and conduct the 
business along the above named lines, we believe, other 
conditions being correct, success is sure. 

It is incomprehensible to us how some manufacturers 
can appoint an exclusive agent and then in an under- 
handed manner try to get business from that territory 
through other sources; and it is equally incomprehensible 
to us how an agent, having a manufacturer living up im- 
plicitly to the conditions named, can be disloyal to his 
agreement. 

This entire matter is largely one of education, and we 
think that both sides are being educated to these ideas 
with great rapidity and that the manufacturers or dealers 
who are not willing to do business along these lines will 
soon find themselves ‘at an immense disadvantage. 

MACHINE TooL MAKER. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio, February 23, 1906. 
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To the Editor: One subject brought to the attention of 
the National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association 
which is of interest to all dealers is the fixing of resale 
prices by the manufacturer. So far as we have observed 
in the past this has usually resulted in easier sales and 
better profits to the dealer. Where the resale price is 
not fixed and the competition is strong the percentage of 
profit is not governed by the cost of doing business, but 
by guessing at the lowest price a competitor will make. 
Under these circumstances goods: are often sold at a profit 
of but 2% to 5 per cent. when it costs 10 to 20 per cent. tu 
do the business. In making resale prices we think the 
manufacturer should allow at least 10 per cent. margip 
to the dealer. 

THE Tracy, Ropinson & WILLIAMS COMPANY. 

HARTFORD, CONN., February 26, 1906. 





l'o the Editor: Regarding the resale price, Mr. Fern- 
ley in conjunction with Mr. McIntosh and others has 
framed up a good thing for the makers of a specialty. 
or an article that is controlled over the heads of jobber 
and maker by a club or a trade agreement. Will these 
gentlemen kindly apply to the following case (not a 
supposititious one) the same remedy if they can? 

Suppose there exists a line that is and has been con- 
sidered best, whose selling price is higher than its com- 
petitors’, and that depends for its sale on the “ known tu 
the user” fact that it is all that its makers claim, This 
line is to be sold through the jobbing houses, some of 
whom prefer to substitute the inferior lines on account of 
the increased profit, providing the customer will stand 
for it, and in addition to this fact, to know that the biz 
jobbing houses give their customers all there is in the 
line except the cash discount, in spite of protests against 
this self ruin. Given these things, how can the manu- 
facturer jack up the selling price to a point where there 
is a living in it for all and not legislate himself out 0! 
the market and business at the same time? How can 
a manufacturer control where the good sense of the job- 
ber refuses to show itself? 

rhis resale price is all very well on patented articles 
if you want to believe it, but it looks too much like the 
millennium to be true, after seeing these same jobbers 
give away goods rather than let some other jobber have a 
chance to do business for love. They don’t seem to think 
that it costs the other fellow just as much to do business 
for nothing and the more he does the better they are off. | 
Perhaps, too, it accounts for the effort to get the man- 
ufacturers to donate a trifling sum toward their support. 
Catalogue houses are not to blame for this. If they were 
the jobbers would how! louder about it. It is simply the 
innate “dog in the manger” policy that tries to hold the 
whole of a market, even at a loss, rather than give a 
neighbor a chance at it. To this same spirit is due the 
trust-owned “ buying office.’ Can the gentlemen who be- 
lieve so fully in the resale price for others find some 
method of getting a line that is buried in competition 
back to that living basis that they tell of? Can they, do 
tuey dare, formulate any plan for the correction of the 
price cutting they have helped into existence? 

Why not come out in the open and tell how these 
things can be done, and not hand us a column of jolly as 
to what we ought to do, knowing at the same time that 
these rebate or resale plans will not hold unless there is 
a monopoly or its equivalent in a club agreement. Let 
them use the chance we offer and tell us how and where 
to get this plan. And then tell us how to hold the job- 
bers down to it (beginning with the big ones). 

BUYER. 





Ferrosilicon in the Foundry. 

To the Editor: In the issue of The Iron Age for Feb- 
ruary 15, page 586, an article is quoted from the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, under the cap- 
tion, ‘“ Important Results From the Use of Ferrosilicon 
in the Foundry.” 4 short time ago I happened in a small 
foundry in this city where the molders were casting 
stamp battery shoes and dies and noticed that in pouring 
the shoes they used two ladles. To one they added ferro- 
silicon previously heated in the brass furnace. From 
the ladle containing the straight cupola charge of hard 
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iron the wearing part of the shoe was poured and from 
the other ladle containing the addition of ferrosilicon 
they poured the stem. This foundry having only one 
cupola I looked upon the process as an ingenious one, al- 
though it has been common practice here for years to add 
ferrosilicon to the cupola charge for softening the iron. 
I have seen pulleys cast from hard white pig iron with an 
addition of ferrosilicon charged together in the cupola 
come out perfectly sound and soft. 
W. VIGGERS. 
COMPANIA EXPLOTADORA DE GENERADORES AUTOMATICOS DE 
Gas, DuRANGO, MExIco, February 21, 1906. 





Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Changes in Mining Officials, 

DuLUTH, MINN., February 24, 1906—The recent 
changes in mine managements and superintendencies, 
chronicled in this correspondence of late, are of consid- 
erable interest and carry some suggestiveness. The ap- 
pointment of Charles T. Fairbairn, now superintendent of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company’s Mesaba operations, 
to become general manager of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company’s mining on Lake Superior, is a most deserved 
promotion. No successor for Mr. Fairbairn has been 
named, but C. T. Kruse, assistant at the Lake Angeline, is 
probably the coming man. The acceptance of the manage- 
ment of the Cherry Valley properties by A. Maitland was 
a matter of some surprise to mining men of the lake 
region, but the company is to be congratulated, for Mr. 
Maitland, though from the Marquette district, has kept 
up with the procession and is as progressive as need be. 
William Watson, who has been superintendent for the 
Antoine Ore Company of the Menominee, becomes one of 
his assistants, while A. F. Maitland will be another. Nel- 
son Leach, of Duluth, has gone to the new Moose Moun- 
tain district, in Ontario north of Georgian Bay, and the 
ore deposits there will be developed for shipment the com- 
ing summer. These deposits are owned by Joseph Sell- 
wood, John W. Gates and the Canadian Northern Rail- 
road interest, and that road will build a branch line from 
the bay to the property and erect a small ore dock at deep 
water. Other changes in the personnel of mining con- 
cerns in the Lake Superior region are pending. 


Mesaba Range Doings. 


The little deposit of good ore at the old Mallman mine, 
east end of the Mesaba, is to be opened and shipped. It 
will require three miles of railroad, and the mine lies in 
section 12-59-14, the farthest east of anything developed 
on the range. There are about 250,000 tons of easily 
mined ore, much of it very low in phosphorus and high 
in iron, and all under a trifling surface. M. L. Fay and 
associates have the lease, which was abandoned a short 
time ago by D. R. Fairchild and Thomas Merritt. 

There is much activity just now where the Pitt Iron 
Mining Company is to open its Wacouta, which was 
bought by that company some years ago. A shaft is being 
sunk and considerable drilling and testpitting is under 
way to determine the deposit. The mine will be stripped 
and mined by the milling system. The Pitt Company al- 
ready operates two small properties on the Mesaba range. 
which was recently sold to the Jones & Laughlins Steel 
Company, will be opened the coming season. The lease 
of this property brought the largest price ever paid for a 
similar grade and tonnage, and the three owners, prom- 
inent iron men of this city, will take out $1,000,000 for a 
property into which they have never put a dollar. The 
exploration costs and minimums for the period since the 
lease became operative had been advanced by the Great 
Northern Railroad, and these had amounted to about 
$125,000. The property contains 10,000,000 tons of 59 
per cent. ore, about half Bessemer, and there is a prob- 
ability of the discovery of from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
tons more with thorough exploration over the entire 
tract. The Great Northern has a traffic contract for the 
haul of this ore, but has no further interest in the prop- 
erty, though there was some talk at the time of the sale 
of holding the land in view of a possible sale of Great / 


The Longyear property, in section 5-57-20, lease on \ 
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Northern lands to the United States Steel Corporation. 
This price makes an advance royalty of 10 cents a ton 
for the ore shown up, and is to be paid in annual install- 
ments, for which ample security has been given. 

The sale of a 40-acre tract in section 29-59-14 by the 
fee owners to Joseph Sellwood and Pickands, Mather & 
Co. for $275,000, is held in abeyance pending some diffi- 
culty with the title, but this is liable to be straightened 
out shortly. There are 1,500,000 tons of standard Besse- 
mer ore in the tract, and the price paid is a very low one, 
considering the fact that it is for the fee, and amounts to 
about 18 cents a ton. The project is to sink a shaft and 
mine up to 50,000 tons this year, and up to 100,000 tons in 
1907, if the market remains in satisfactory condition. 
There should be at least $1 per ton profit in this ore at the 
present market price. The bottom of the ore body is only 
200 feet beneath surface, though it will be mined under- 
ground. 

The abandonment of their operations in the Cuyuna 
district by Pickands, Mather & Co. does not seem to have 
had a serious effect on others working there, and as many 
drills are busy as ever. Rumors of negotiations for the 
transfer of properties from independent explorers to large 
consuming interests have been rife of late, but so far as 
can be learned there is no significance to be attached to 
them. The Pickands, Mather & Co. lands may be re- 
opened in time, when ore running about 50 per cent. non- 
Bessemer is of more value than to-day. 


On the Menominee Range. 


Great success has attended the unwatering operations 
of W. J. Richards, on the Armenia and other mines in 
the Crystal Falls district. Armenia has been unwatered 
before when the operators happened to think it was a 
good time to make a start, but it has always taken two 
or thrée months to carry out the undertaking. Now it 
has been done in three weeks. The mine has two large 
levels and a big open pit, its shaft is 300 feet deep and it 
has always been a wet property. Not long ago the Great 
Western, which has been frequently unwatered before, 
requiring six months or more for the job, was pumped 
dry in six weeks. 

New Ludington shaft of the Chapin mine is very near 
bottom, having reached 1960 feet out of a total of 2000. 
A few drifts have been run into the Hamilton portion of 
the property and with excellent results. Material for 
the great steel shaft house is on the ground and tlie 
pumping plant is under way. The shaft is steel lined 
throughout and is fireproof. The construction of steel 
timber sets in this shaft has already been briefly de- 
scribed in this correspondence. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, which 
now reaches Crystal Falls and other points on the Menom- 
inee range, is to build from the former city to Iron 
River, to reach the group of mines located there. An 
extension of about 15 miles will be necessary and ensi- 
neers will be in the field very soon. This will put the 
Milwaukee into about all the important ore points of that 
range and will add materially to its shipments another 
year. 

The Millie, an Iron Mountain mine which has the 
reputation of producing ore very cheaply, is being 
stripped for more extensive operation the coming season 
and will produce about 100,000 tons, which is considerably 
in excess of the past. The Loretto mine, which is looking 
very well indeed, is to mine more heavily than in the 
past. 

In the Stambaugh district of the Menominee range 
both mining and exploring are carried on actively now 
and the indications are good for some new mines. On 
the Selden property Pickands, Mather & Co. are sinking 
to 110 feet and will drift for ore at that depth. It is now 
in mixed ore. A considerable amount of new machinery, 
including hoists, compressors and the like is on the 
ground. A second shaft on the same property is down 
about 95 feet. The exploring concern has taken an option 
on other lands adjoining and will explore these at once. 
Drills are at work for the Verona Mining Company and 
on the Fogerty farm and both are in mixed ore. On the 
latter a shaft will be driven soon. D. E. W. 
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Customs Decisions. 


Procedure on Reappraisements, 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at New 
York heard arguments last week in the case of Curnen & 
Stiner, which has a direct bearing on customs procedure 
relating to reappraisements of imported merchandise. 
The case came before the appellate tribunal on appeal by 
the United States from a judgment of the Circuit Court 
sustaining the contention of the importers. The Circuit 
Court held that it is not enough to inspect one package 
of every invoice and one package of every 10 packages of 
the merchandise, but unless all of the goods under reap- 
praisement are present before the general appraisers in 
such proceedings the reappraisement is invalid. The 
importers further contend that in instances where a re- 
appraisement is invalidated by failure of appraisers to 
have produced and to examine all of the different va- 
rieties of the merchandise in question, duty should be 
collected on the basis of the value stated by the importer 
on entry, if it appears that during the pendency of the 
reappraisement proceedings the importers sought and 
were denied permission to produce evidence equivalent to 
the presence of the actual samples. At the conclusion of 
arguments by counsel for the Government and the im- 
porters the Circuit Court of Appeals took the case under 
advisement. 

No Responsibility for Stolen Goods, 


The Board of General Appraisers has promulgated a 
decision dealing with the responsibility of the Treasury 
Department in instances where imported merchandise is 
stolen while in the possession of the customs officers. 
The specific case under consideration by the Customs 
Court was that of Thomas Irwin & Sons, New York. It 
appeared from a report submitted to the board by the 
collector that a portion of the importation was ‘stolen 
while on the pier and in charge of custom house repre- 
sentatives. The goods concerned had been designated by 
the collector, under the provision of the revised statutes, 
to be forwarded to the United States Appraisers’ ware- 
house for examination and appraisement. The fact was 
also brought out that the merchandise had been entered 
for consumption in the usual form for such entries, no 
permit for delivery having been issued by the collector, 
and the importers consequently never came into actual 
control or possession of their property. Notwithstanding 
the loss of the goods the collector levied full duties on 
the stolen portion. An appeal then followed to the board, 
it being claimed that no duty should have been demanded 
on the missing merchandise. Judge Somerville, in his 
decision written for the customs tribunal, holds that the 
importers must not only pay the full duties on the stolen 
goods but also stand to lose the value of the merchandise, 
there being no legal recovery from the United States. 


Molders’? Patterns, 


The controversy between the Treasury Department 
and R. Hoe & Co., which has run nearly two years, re- 
garding the classification of molders’ patterns, was given 
a hearing February 22 in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New York. The case derives its im- 
portance from the fact that the ultimate decision of the 
court of last resort will rule the classification of all im- 
portations of this class. When the articles reached this 
country the collector levied duty at the rate of 35 per 
cent. under the provision in the Dingley tariff for manu- 
factures of wood. The importers then set up the claim 
that the entries were properly free of duty under para- 
graph 616 as patterns of machinery. Upon appeal to the 
Board of Appraisers that tribunal overruled the protest 
and affirmed the action of the collector. The question was 
then submitted to Judge Townsend in the United States 
Circuit Court. An interesting feature of the proceedings 
before both the board and the Circuit Court was the ap- 
pearance of counsel in behalf of the Patternmakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America. The union is opposed to the free 


entry of the patterns and is assisting the Treasury 
Department. The court will render a decision shortly. 
Cold Rolled Steel Strips, 
In a decision by I. F. Fischer, the Board of Ap- 
praisers, February 17, denied a contention raised by 
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George Nash & Co., New York, that cold rolled smoothed 
steel strips are not liable to an additional duty of 1 cent 
per pound. A test case involving the same issue 1s 
now pending in the Federal courts. 

oo 


The Feather River Electric Power Development. 


The largest electric power project ever launched on 
the Pacific Coast, if not in the United States, has lately 
been announced. After two years of continuous effort, 
Brown, Wilson & Co. of New York and San Francisco 
have succeeded in forming an exceedingly strong syndi- 
cate in New York, headed by Frank H. Ray, Edwin Haw- 
ley and Alfred C. Bedford, for the purpose of harnessing 
the waters of the Feather River in northern California, 
leading them through tunnels and runways and convert- 
ing their energy into an electric current with a total of 
300,000 horse-power. It is the plan of the company to 
construct a reservoir covering approximately 9000 acres 
at the Big Meadows near the head waters of the Feather 
River. This reservoir will impound the run off of a 
drainage area of over 600 square miles, having an enor- 
mous capacity and ranking first in the entire world with 
the single exception of the great reservoir on the Nile 
at Assouan, Egypt. 

From the reservoir the waters of the river will be 
conducted through a tunnel a mile and a half long into 
an adjoining valley, which will be converted into a 
smaller reservoir, from the outlet of which will be a 
sheer drop of 2000 feet, where the power house will be 
located. After being used at this point, the water will 
be again taken from the river a number of miles below 
at the famous Big Bend Tunnel, built over 20 years ago 
by Dr. R. V. Pierce of Buffalo and associates at an ex- 
pense of $1,250,000, and here a second electric develop- 
ment will be made. The history of this tunnel project is 
an interesting one. It is 12,000 feet long, 16 feet high and 
15 feet wide at a point known as the Big Bend, where the 
Feather River, after running 13 miles around a moun- 
tain and falling 600 feet, goes back to within 12,000 feet 
of the upper bed on the other side of the mountain. The 
purpose of the tunnel was to drain the 13 miles of river 
bed in order to extract the gold in the gravel, but after 
diverting the waters of the river its bed was found to be 
formed of boulders so huge that little progress could be 
made with the mining work, and the tunnel was 
abandoned. 

The stupendous nature of the electric project can 
hardly be comprehended until it is known that the 
power from these monster stations is expected eventually 
to run the railroads, light the towns, and turn the factory 
wheels in all the cities of the Sacramento Valley and 
around the bay of San Francisco. The property is lo- 
cated near the head of the Sacramento Valley and the 
power generated will be transmitted by means of two 
lines 175 miles in length, so arranged that in case of 
accident to one an automatic switch will throw the cur- 
rent to the other. The projected line of the Western 
Pacific Railway runs parallel with the power system 
from the lower tunnel practically to the Big Meadows, 
where the reservoir will be located, and it is expected 
that power, light and heat will be furnished by the new 
company to all of the towns which will spring up along 
the line of that road. All property rights having been 
settled, work will be started immediately and pushed to 
completion as rapidly as human ingenuity and unlimited 
capital can do so. 

The Eastern managers of the syndicate, who have 
purchased these extensive properties through Brown, 
Wilson & Co., are Frank H. Ray of the American Tobacco 
Company, Edwin Hawley, a well known Hastern railroad 
man and a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Western Pacific, and Alfred B. Bedford, a prominent 
New York financier. Frank L. Brown of the firm of 
Brown, Wilson & Co. has for many years been identified 
with the wire business, having been the former Pacific 
Coast manager of the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company 
and later Pacific Coast manager of the American Steel 
& Wire Company, and now connected with the Pacific 
Steel & Wire Company of California, of which H. P. Wil- 
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son is president. It is stated that the development will 
be made in the most modern and thorough manner pos- 
sible, and if the expectations of those interested are 
realized it will have a great influence on the develop- 
ment and prosperity of California. 





PERSONAL. 


Hugh L. Thompson, Waterbury, Conn., has been en- 
gaged as consulting engineer by the new Michigan Brass 
& Copper Company, Detroit, for its entire plant. 

Morton H. Anderson has resigned the superintendency 
of the De La Vergne Machine Company, New York, to 
accept the position of superintendent of the Reliance 
Works of the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee. He 
thus returns to familiar surroundings, where he had been 
for fifteen years prior to his engagement with the De La 
Vergne Machine Company. 

Effective March 1, John P. McCrea, formerly connected 
with the American Sheet Steel Company, will become 
manager of the sales department of the Parkersburg Iron 
& Steel Company, Parkersburg, W. Va., maker of iron and 
steel sheets. 


Charles B. Rowe, who was connected with the Boston 
office of The Iron Age for about two years previous to 
January 1, 1906, and at that time entered the employ 
of the Barrett Mfg. Company, died suddenly in New York 
City February 22, aged 31 years. He was a young man 
of high character and was well and favorably known 
to the trade in Connecticut, among which he traveled. 

George A. Baird of Sharon, Pa., formerly general sales 
manager of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, has suc- 
ceeded Willard F. Snyder as president of the Western 
Exploration Company. 


Fred E. Lee, manager of the P. D. Beckwith Estate, 
Dowagiac, Mich., manufacturer of Round Oak stoves, 
ranges and furnaces, sailed February 17 for a trip to 
Egypt. 

H. K. McLean, who has been general superintendent 
of the Link Belt Machinery Company, Chicago, for a num- 
ber of years, has become consulting engineer for H. W. 
Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago. 

M. C. Steese, superintendent of the Brier Hill Iron & 
Coal Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for a number of years, 
becomes blast furnace superintendent for the La Belle 
Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, March 1, succeeding BE. C. 
Crowther. Mr. Steese’s successor at Youngstown is Peter 
Brannon, heretofore chemist for the Brier Hill Com- 
pany. 

Albert Ladd Colby has opened an office at 477 Central 
Park West, New York, as consulting and inspecting en- 
gineer and iron and steel metallurgist. He has had over 
20 years’ experience in the steel business, for 18 years 
of which time he was connected with the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. For the past three years he was nickel 
steel expert for the International Nickel Company. The 
announcement of this step on his part was postponed 
until after the annual meeting of the Association of 
American Steel Manufacturers, when he resigned as sec- 
retary, being ineligible because he was no longer con- 
nected with steel manufacturing. 

W. D. Zehnder, president of the Scranton Bolt & Nut 
Company, Scranton, Pa., has gone to California to take 
a rest of a few weeks. 


H. L. Kaufman, Marquette, Mich., assistant general 
manager of the Mary Charlotte iron mine on the Mar- 
quette Range, has sailed for Europe, to be gone two 
months. 


J. 8. Markham, manager of the Flexible Metallic Tub- 
ing Company, New York, sails early in March for London, 
which is headquarters of the parent company. 

—_—- - »>-+ eo -— 


The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
which has its headquarters in Pittsburgh, has leased a 
suite of rooms in the new Fulton Building, almost com- 
pleted and located on Duquesne Way and Sixth street, 
Pittsburgh. The society will occupy its new quarters on 
April 1. 
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Free Industrial Alcohol Opposed. 


Charcoal Iron and Wood Alcohol Producers 
Protest. 





WasuIneTon, D. C., February 27, 1906.—The Ways 
and Means Committee, February 20 and 21, gave an ex- 
tended hearing to the opponents of the pending bills 
providing free denaturalized ethyl] alcohol for industrial 
purposes. Among those who appeared agairst the bills 
were Austin Farrell, Marquette, Mich., representing the 
Cleveland Cliffs and Pioneer iron companies, Marquette 
and Gladstone, Mich.; W. G. Sharp, Ashland Iron & Steel 
Company, Ashland, Wis.; N. B. Bubb, Manufacturers’ 
Charcoal Company, Williamsport, Pa.; George Clapper- 
ton, Boyne City, Mich., representing several producers 
of charcoal for the charcoal iron industry; Henry J. 
Pierce, president, and BE. B. Stevens, secretary, of the 
Wood Products Company, refiner of wood alcohol; Wil- 
liam S. Gray of W. S. Gray & Co., New York, dealers in 
the products of wood alcohol distillation; William E. 
Lummus, of the Commonwealth Mfg. Company, Boston, 
refiner of wood alcohol, and Louis L. Drake, secretary of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 


Mr. Farrells Statement, 


Mr. Farrell, the first speaker on behalf of the charcoal 
iron industry, stated that in addition to his own com- 
panies he had been asked to represent the Elk Rapids 
Iron Company and the Antrim Iron Company. He said 
in part: 


This pretest on my part is most earnest. The passage of any 
of these bills in their present form will affect our companies 
most vitally, and it is a question with us, so far as our furnace 
and chemical interests are concerned, of self preservation. Briefly, 
we have invested in these plants about $1,750,000. This invest- 
ment simply represents plants engaged in the production of wood 
alcohol, acetate of lime and charcoal pig iron. It does not in- 
clude working capitai or our large investment in lands made 
necessary for the successful operation of these plants. We pro- 
duce 756,000 gallons of wood alcohol annually, about one- 
eleventh of the total production of the whole United States. We 
produce 8,280,000 pounds of acetate of lime, about one-fourteenth 
of the total production of the United States. We employ on an 
average about 1000 men at our various plants and furnaces. Our 
pay rolls amount to $43,500 per month. In the State of Michi- 
gan there are produced annually 291,000 tons of charcoal iron. 
Of this amount we produce 98,400 tons, a trifle over one-third. 

I mention these figures to give you an idea of the magnitude 
of our business. In this connection it might be well to state 
that there are seven other furnaces in the State of Michigan 
producing pig iron and by-products, wood alcohol and acetate of 
lime. All of these furnaces as well as ourselves would be directly 
affected by the passage of these bills. More than 5000 men are 
employed by these industries in this State. All of the furnaces 
mentioned are run in connection with by-product plants. It isa 
significant fact that, with one exception, every furnace in Michi- 
gan has gone into the production of by-products or permanently 
gone out of blast. 

During the last ten years, had it not been for the by-products, 
the margins in the charcoal business would have been in the ma- 
jority of the years on the wrong side of the ledger. While I do 
not mean to infer that a charcoal blast furnace can never run 
without the by-products, I emphatically state that its operations 
would be precarious and intermittent, and, unless favorably lo- 
cated, many furnaces now in operation in connection with by- 
products would be compelled to go out of blast permanently, and 
at the best the results of their operation would be very uncertain 
and the loss enormous. 

There are many thousand acres of land in the Northern 
Peninsula on which the soil is good and especially adapted to the 
raising of root and hay crops. Great quantities of potatoes and 
sugar beets are now raised there annually. Owing to the heavy 
stand of timber and the inability of settlers to find a market for 
it it was very hard to induce farmers to come up into our country. 
The labor required to clear up an acre of land was very heavy, 
and the timber was formerly burnt to get it out of the way of 
the farmer. Our company has sold many thousand acres of land 
to farmers on easy payments, and from them we take their log 
timber and cordwood at the prevailing market prices. This 
enables them to clear up their farm and make a little profit, 
where before they made absolutely nothing from their timber. 
All these men are prosperous and well satisfied. If these bills 
were passed all these operations would cease and the large num- 
ber of men engaged therein be thrown out of employment, for the 
reason that wood alcohol cannot compete with grain after the 
internal revenue tax is removed. 


On the conclusion of Mr. Farrell’s statement Repre- 
sentative Underwood of Alabama expressed the opinion 
that no legislation with regard to wood alcohol would 
“seriously affect the charcoal iron business,” and asked 
a number of questions as to the cost of producing iron, 





| 





which Mr. Farrell said he did not feel justified in answer- 
ing without special authority from his company. Mr. 
Underwood insisted that the by-products of distillation 
paid for the charcoal, but Mr. Farrell said that, in his 
opinion, there was “ something still due on the charcoal.” 
Without figuring the by-products he thought the fuel of 
the charcoal iron producer cost about $6 per ton, while 
the coke iron maker would pay only about $3. Taking 
the by-products into account, Mr. Farrell thought coke 
and charcoal iron were put on a fairly even basis as 
to fuel cost. 


Mr. Sharp’s Argument, 


Mr. Sharp, representing the Ashland Iron & Steel 
Company, then presented an argument against the pend- 
ing bills in part as follows: 


Preservation of Forests, 

If it be urged as an argument in favor of the passage of a 
free grain alcohol bill that it would preserve the forests, my 
answer is that such preservation, if any, would be insignificant in 
extent, as charcoal would still be manufactured for the use of 
these charcoal iron furnaces and for domestic consumption, 
though naturally at a considerably increased price. In this con- 
nection it is important to know also that a very large percentage 
of the timber thus used in the manufacture of charcoal is of such 
a nature and quality as to be almost valueless for any other pur- 
pose. I have in mind not a few lumbering enterprises that could 
not have been successfully carried on had it not been for an ar- 
rangement by which a division of the expenses of logging opera- 
tions was made, whereby these wood alcohol plants took over the 
interior and unmarketable class of timber. 

Not long ago the president of one of the important railroads 
in the North told me that the manufacture of wood alcohol in his 
section of the country had done more to bring in settlers and im- 
prove the unsettled and half waste territory through which his 
road ran than any other agency, as it resulted in a clearing of 
the lands too poorly timbered for lumbering operations and yet 
too rough for the encouragement of settlers to come in and till 
the soil. 

While the amount of charcoal pig iron made in this country 
is relatively small, yet it plays an important part in the iron in. 
dustry, especially in the manufacture of car wheels, on the qual- 
ity of which so much depends the safety of the traveling public. 


Must Use Charcoal Iron, 


I wish to say in this connection that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, quite a number of years ago, undertook to partly 
abandon the use of charcoal iron because it was more expensive. 
This action was followed by quite a number of railroad wrecks, 
and I understand later on one of the company’s expert car wheel 
makers took the position that they would have to return to the 
use of charcoal iron because it was a better iron. 

Of late years a desire to cheapen the cost of every article of 
manufacture has resulted in a temptation to eliminate more and 
more from various kinds of castings the use of charcoal iron, as 
it is necessarily more expensive to manufacture than coke iron, 
though for many purposes very much superior in quality. I 
think I can safely say that it is only on account of the fact that 
charcoal iron makers have been able to save the by-products from 
the distillation of wood, of which wood alcohol is the most vaiu- 
able, that they have been able to do business in competition with 
manufacturers of other kinds of pig iron. 

Comparison of Charcoal and Coke Iron, 

Replying to questions by Representative Underwood, 
Mr. Sharp stated that the present cost of making char- 
coal iron is about $14.75 or $15 per ton, according to the 
efficiency of the plant. The product sells at the furnace 
for $18 to $18.75 per ton, and on the day of the hearing 
was quoted at Chicago at $19.50 to $20 for No. 1 foundry. 
The same grade of coke iron ranged from $16.75 to $18. 
At one time during the past year the margin between 
coke iron and charcoal iron was as high as $4. With re- 
gard to the condition of the market and the cost of pro- 
duction within the past year or two, Mr. Sharp said: 

It costs us about 6% cents a bushel to make our charcoal, and 
we use about 90 bushels for a ton of iron; but I want to say in 
this connection that while it is true there is some profit in char- 
coal pig iron to-day—a profit of probably $3 to $3.50 per ton— 
yet within 18 months we have been carrying in our yards $1,000,- 
000 worth of iron that we could not sell. I remember a time seven 
or eight years ago when iron that cost $11 or $12 a ton was sold 
in St. Louis at $10.50. These fluctuations must be borne in 
mind. To-day we are making iron at a good profit, but it is only 
a short time since all the furnaces were carrying 25,000 tons of 
pig iron that we could not dispose of, and we carried it until our 
backs were almost broken. If it had not been for the Pig Iron 
Association, which loaned us $400,000 or $500,000 on that iron, 
we could not have done business, and as it was three-fourths of 
those furnaces stopped and did little or nothing for a year. 


“As I understand it,” said Representative Under- 
wood, “the situation is about this: You have a differ- 
ential in favor of charcoal iron of about $3 a ton, and 
the savings on the cost of your charcoal by reason of 
these by-products is about $2 or $3 a ton, but if you 
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made nothing out of your by-products the differential on 
your iron as compared with coke iron would put you on 
an even basis.” “It might be that way,” responded Mr. 
Sharp, “but having been in this business about fifteen 
years, I want to say it is my honest opinion that the 
passage of such a bill as this would practically destroy 
our industry.” ‘“ When you say ‘ practically destroy’ you 
mean your business of wood alcohol,” suggested Mr. Un- 
derwood. “Yes, sir.’ “You do not mean as an iron 
manufacturer?” ‘“ No, except that it would put us where 
we would have to ask a still higher price for our char- 
coal iron. It would give our competitors, who manu- 
facture the coke iron, a better chance to get in under us 
and drive us out.” 

“They cannot drive you out,” said Representative 
Williams. “There are certain things your iron must be 
used for that theirs is not fit for.” “That is true,” as- 
sented Mr. Sharp, “ but at the same time they are using 
a good bit of our iron where they can use coke iron.” 


Posttion of Charcoal Producers, 


Mr. Bubb opposed the bills on the ground that they 
would greatly increase the cost of the manufacture of 
charcoal, which would be a burden on those who now 
employ 1,250,000 bushels per month for domestic purposes 
and also on the users of about 1,000,000 bushels per 
month which is employed by the tube, sheet and plate 
mills, smelters, powder mills and pig iron manufacturers. 

Mr. Clapperton made an argument against the bill on 
substantially the same grounds covered by Messrs. Far- 
rell and Sharp. 

Briefly summarized, the arguments of the wood alco- 
hol manufacturers were, first, that the passage of the 
pending legislation would severely injure, if not entirely 
destroy, the wood alcohol industry; second, that it would 
confer very little benefit on the manufacturers of the 
country for the reason that methylated grain alcohol 
would be much more costly than has been claimed by the 
advocates of this legislation; and, third, that the con- 
sumption of methylated grain spirits would be so small 
with relation to the quantity of raw materials now pro- 
duced from which grain alcohol can be made as to be of 
no advantage to the farmers, who have been petitioning 
Congress for the passage of the pending bills. 

The principal argument of the varnish men was that 
free methylated grain spirits would produce a product 
much inferior to the oil varnishes which now constitute 
the bulk of the output of the industry. 

The cross examination by members of the committee 
was chiefly directed to bringing out the fact that if the 
removal of the tax on methylated grain spirits did not 
result in a very large consumption of such spirits the 
wood alcohol industry would not suffer thereby, while, if 
the expectations of the advocates of the legislation should 
be realized, practically the entire output of wood alcohol 
would be required for methylating purposes. 


Programme of Committee, 


On the conclusion of the hearings the committee took 
a recess until next week, when half a score of members of 
Congress who have introduced bills providing for free 
denaturalized alcohol will be heard on the merits of their 
respective measures. A motion will then be made to ap- 
point a sub-committee to draft a bill with the assistance 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. The subject 
will then be taken up in executive session on the basis 
of this measure, and from present indications a favorable 
report to the House will be made. W. i G 


——————~--oe—____ 


A scheme to consolidate some of the largest independ- 
ent fire brick concerns under the name of American Re- 
fractories Company is again under way at Pittsburgh. It 
will be recalled that about a year ago a similar project 
was started, but it failed to go through. It is said the 
capital contemplated is $12,000,000 and that the outlook 
for the deal going through is quite favorable. 


The courts at Pittsburgh have handed down an opinion 
dismissing the bill in equity filed by the Stirling Company 
against the Rust Boiler Company, in which an infringe- 
ment of a patent water tube boiler was charged. © 


a 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 

It is stated that the Mitchell-Tranter works of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, at Covington, Ky., will be dismantled 
and the plant will likely be scrapped. 

Announcement is made that the mills of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company at Gas City, Ind., will reopen March 5, 
after an idleness of nine months. They give employment to 700 
people. The mills will be operated on the open shop plan, al- 
though strictly union heretofore. There will be no discrimina- 
tion against the old union employees. 

Efforts are being continued to get the Atlanta Tin Plate 
Company's mills at Atlanta, Ind., in operation again after a 
long shutdown. Success is being met in raising the last $50,000 
necessary before the machinery may be started. 

The Crescent Works, being constructed at Bristol, 
Tenn., by the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Company, is nearing 
completion and will be put in operation early in April. This 
will be one of the largest plants of its kind in the South. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Iron Company, Limited, has 
abandoned its Ferrona Furnace at Ferrona, Nova Scotia, last 
active in June, 1904. ‘The furnace will probably be dismantled. 

The Londonderry Iron Mining Company, 
derry, Nova Scotia, has dismantled 
been idle for severai years. 
iron. 


Steel 


Limited, London- 
its furnace B, which has 
Furnace A is running on foundry 


It is expected that the Algoma Steel Company, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, will operate both its furnaces on coke 
exclusively as a fuel during the first half of 1906. No work 
has been done recently on the two additional furnaces for which 
ground was broken in 1901 and it is not likely that anything 
will be done on them in 1906. 


The Atikokan Iron Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, 
expects to have its coke blast furnace completed by August 1, 
1906. 


Of four idle furnaces of the Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Com 
pany, it is expected that one Crozer will resume in April or May, 
Fosters Falls in June and Radford-Crane in June or July. One 
Watts in Kentucky is out of blast indefinitely. 


The following have been elected directors of the Reading 
Iron Company, Reading, Pa.: George F. Baer, chairman; Joseph 
S. Harris, F. C. Smink, Samuel R. Seyfert and Frank L. Con- 
nard. The directors re-elected F, C. Smink as president; Fred- 
erick Butler, treasurer, and George W. Delany, secretary. 

The Dillon-Griswold Wire Company, Sterling, Ill., held its 
annual meeting on February 15 and elected the following di- 
rectors and officers: Sanborn G. Tenney, Williamstown, Mass. ; 
Chester Griswold, New York; W. M. Dillon, Robert McCosh and 
John B. Howat, Sterling, Ill.; Chester Griswold, president and 
treasurer; John B. Howat, vice-president and general manager ; 
Robert McCosh, assistant treasurer and secretary. 


The range of output of the Tremont Nail Company, West 
Wareham, Mass., will be materially enlarged by its recent pur- 
chase of the blooming mil! of the late New York Steel & Wire 
Company at Astoria, N. Y. This is a 30-inch, two-high reversing 
blooming mill of the most modern type, built by the Lewis 
Foundry & Machine Company in 1899. Its accompanying shears, 
feed tables, billet conveyors, &c., complete the necessary equip- 
ment for producing billets of all sizes required in the production 
of forgings and merchant bars and of slabs suitable for the pro- 
duction of all ordinary widths of hot and cold rolled steel plate 
and strips. 


The Columbia Tool Steel Company, Chicago Heights, IIL, 
manufacturer of high grade tool steel, on account of the tremen- 
dous increase in the demand for its product, is compelled to 
dcuble the capacity of its plant. Bids are now being received 
on the installation of an additional 30-pot crucible furnace with 
gas producers. 

General Machinery. 

The recently organized Monroe Machinery Company, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., will manufacture folding box gluing machinery and 
machine specialties. The officers are: John Nicum, president; 
Cc, W. Weis, treasurer; M. H. Van Bergh, secretary. 


The Williams Forrest Machine Company has been incor- 
porated at South Bend, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock. The 


directors are T. H. Forrest, W. O. Williams and K. C. De Rhodes. 


The Helwig Mfg. Company, St. Paul, Minn., reports that the 
demand for its pneumatic tools is taxing the capacity of its 
plant and contemplates enlarging its plant to double its size in 
the early spring. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Greenaway Company, Detroit, Mich., maker of Green- 
away steam separators, oll separators, cast iron exhaust heads 
and steam -.traps, has opened an office in room 603, Farmers 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge of James C. Murdock, 
formerly in the sales department of the Pittsburgh Supply Com- 

any. 

. The Southern Engine & Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn., bas 
filed an amendment to its charter increasing the capital stock 
from $106,000 to $200,000. 

The Sprague Electric Company, New York, has recently taken 
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an order from the City Steam Laundry, Yonkers, N. Y., for an 
equipment comprising a generator, switchboard and six motors. 
The large laundry machines in the new Knickerbocker Hotel, 
New York, are to be driven by Sprague electric motors. 


Chicago having been granted the right to divert its sewage 
into the Mississipi River through the Chicago Sanitary Canal 
and the Illinois River, the way is now clear for the power de- 
velopment project, which is well in hand, for using the 40,000 
horse-power in water power at Lockport, Ill, the lower end of 
the sanitary and ship canal. At installed 
four 4000 K. V. A. three-phase 6600-volt alternating 
current generators, now under construction in the shops of the 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 


this point will be 
60 cycle 


During the first two weeks in 
Machine Company, 


February the Westinghouse 
Pittsburgh, Pa., took some of its largest 
orders since the Westinghouse-Parsons steam turbine was intro 
duced. Among these orders were the following: Phosphate Mfg. 
Company, Lakeland, Fla Columbia Electric Street Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Columbia, S. C.; Citizens’ Light & 
Power Company, Adrian, Mich Pennsylvania Light & Power 
Company, Allegheny, Pa.; E. J. Dupont Company, Wilmington, 
Del.; Kennebec Light & Heat Company, Augusta, Maine 

Negotiations have been closed at 
consolidation of all local traction and lighting interests after 
March 1. The owners of the Green Bay Traction Company pur- 
chased the entire stock of the Green Bay Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, and improvements to cost $200,000 will be commenced by 
the new owners as soon as the transfer is made. 


Green Bay, Wis., for the 


The Noblesville Heat, Light & Power Company, Noblesville, 
Ind., has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. The di- 
rectors are Thos. C. McReynolds, John O. Henderson and A. R 
Holliday. 


The Lackawanna Mfg. Company, Newburgh, N. Y., in which 
most of the members of the Coldwell Lawn Mower Company of 
that city are interested, is now manufacturing gasoline engines 
in its new quarters. 

The Toledo Boiler Works, Teledv, Ohio, will rebuild its main 
building, which was destroyed by fire a short time ago. 
loss amounted to $10,000. 

Foundries. 


The 


The Rundle Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., held its annual 
meeting last week and at that time $50,000 was appropriated 
for additions which will double the capacity of the plant, work 
upon which will be commenced within a month. 
will comprise an 80 x 140 foot 


The extensions 
addition to the iron foundry, 
three-story addition to the smelting and refining plant, 40 x 50 
feet, and an addition to the office and warehouse, with basement, 
three stories, of brick construction, 50 x 80 feet. Plans for the 
additions were drawn by architects H. C. Koch & Co., Milwaukee. 
The company manufactures plumbers’ supplies. The following 
officers were re-elected: President, J. P. Rundle; secretary, R. 
T. Hazelwood; treasurer, E. K. Rundle, and directors, J. P. 
Rundle, R. T. Hazelwood and EB. K. Rundle. 


The Pacific Iron Works, Bridgeport, Conn., has changed 
ownership, the Skidmore interests having been purchased by a 
new company, the officers of which are as follows: President, 
William E. Burnham, recently of the Eaton, Cole & Burnham 
Company; secretary and treasurer, Preston H. Skidmore; di- 
rectors, these officers, and Henry A. Bishop, Frederick J. Kings 
bury and Frederick A. Parkhurst, for the past year manager of 
the business. The company will devote much of its energies to 
its foundry business, this department being doubled by the con- 
version of the boiler shop to foundry purposes. One of the two 
cupolas will be shifted to the boiler shop. It is expected to have 
a capacity of 500 tons of gray iron castings a month. The 
company will continue to make the building of special machinery 
and repair work important specialties. The Pacific Iron Works 
constitutes one of Bridgeport’s oldest and best known industries. 

The report of the receiver of the Hartford Foundry Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., indicates a prosperous business under his 
management, the net profits from December 13 to February 1 
being more than $3100. It is significant of the future of the 
foundry that permission has been granted the receiver by the 
court to purehase additional machinery and appliances for 
manufacturing purposes. 


A company wis organized on October 9 last to purchase the 
business and plant of the Novelty Iron Works and the Punxsu- 
tawney Machine Company, Punxysutawney, Pa. The new organ- 
ization was incorporated under the State laws of Pennsylvania 
with a capital of $150,000 and title changed to that of the 
Punxsutawney Foundry & Machine Company on February 1. 
Both plants will be run as before, the manufacture consisting of 
mine cars, mine and mill supplies, making a specialty of re- 
building light locomotives, while general foundry work will be 


done. 
Fires. 


The plant of the Easton Cordage Company, Easton, Pa., was 
damaged $25,000 by fire February 20. 

The paper mill of J. E. Henry & Sons, Lincoln, N. H., was 
destroyed by fire February 24. The loss is placed at $100,000. 

The central power station of the San Francisco Gas & Elec- 


tric Company, San Francisco, Cal., was burned February 22. 
The loss is estimated at $1,000,000. 
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The machine shop and office building of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, at South Bethlehem, Pa., were seriously damaged 
by fire February 26. 

Hardware. 


The Columbus Handle Works, Columbus, Ind., has bought 
ground at Madison, Ind., for a new plant. 


The American Cheese Cutter Company has been incorporated 
at Anderson, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
cheese cutters. ‘The directors are James E. Vandeventer, Marx 
Carll and Jesse L. Vermillion. 


The Seneca Chain Company has just had its testing machines, 
one of 100,000 pounds and the other of 300,000 pounds capacity, 
licensed by both Lloyd’s and the American Bureau of Shipping 
and is prepared to give both of the above bureaus’ tests on any 
chain which the company makes. Contract has also been let for 
an addition to the plant, 40 x 145 feet, in which 50 more chain 
fires will be installed. This was necessitated by the largely in- 
creased business of the company. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Mount Pleasant Coke Company, an identified interest of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has bought 235 
acres of coal lands near Latrobe, Pa., under which lies a fine 
body of Connellsville coking coal. The price is said to have 
been about $1200 an acre, The company will build at once 400 
coke ovens on the property, which will be ready for firing in 
about three months. 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company, Pittsburgh—works at 
New Kensington, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y.—manufacturer 
of pure aluminum, is building a new works at Massena Fall, 
N. Y. The steel building has been placed with McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, while the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company has been given the contract for two 
2250-kw. direct connected, direct current electric generators. 
These two dynamos are being furnished, in addition to four of 
similar size and type that were ordered by the same company 
some time ago. 


The Holyoke Belting Company, Holyoke, Mass., has voted 
to increase its capital stock from 20,000 to 40,000, the 
purpose of the new capital being to increase manufacturing 
equipment and to enlarge the business generally. 


Orlando Kimmel of the Art Portland Cement Company, Kim- 
mel, Ind., will receive bids for the construction of a cement 
manufacturing plant to cost $16,000. 


John D. Kessler, Morocco, Ind., is at the head of a company 
organized to build a cement factory in that town. 


The Dennison Mfg. Company, South Framingham, Mass., 
manufacturer of tags and other similar goods, is to erect an 
addition to its factory, 50 x 217 feet and four stories, of mill 
construction. 


The Monarch Corporation, 17 East Thirty-second street, New 
York, has leased the plant of the American Sparklets Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., and will occupy it for the manufacture of 
cold drawn steel products and carbonic gas apparatus, making 
a specialty of fire appliances, under special processes and patents. 
The building is adjacent to that of the American Tube & Stamp- 
ing Company at the West End. In addition to machinery al- 
ready installed the Monarch Corporation has ordered several 
large presses of the BE. W. Bliss Company, one of which is 
said to be the largest press for drawing steel, cold process, in 
the country. ‘The factory will be put in operation immediately, 
but the new presses will not be in place before April 1. 


The Waterbury Brass Goods Mfg. Company, one of the sub- 
sidiary branches of the American Brass Company, is building 
a one-story addition to its works, which are better known as 
the plant of the Holmes, Booth & Haydens Company. 


Notices have been posted at the plant of the United States 
Shipbuilding Company, Groton, Conn., announcing that the prop- 
erty is for sale. Interested parties are instructed to communicate 
with the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The Groton plant has been 
closed since the completion of the two great freighters, Minne- 
sota and Dakota, and the effect of the notice is to intensify the 
impression that no more work will be done on the premises by 
the present owners. 

The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
purchased the property adjacent to its works at Louisville, Ky., 
upon which it will erect three buildings at a cost of about $50,- 
000. ‘The main building will be 80 x 135 feet, four stories high, 
and wil! be used for additional space for the brass finishing de- 
partment, more office room and for enlarging the enamel ware 
fitting department. The erection of this building will necessitate 
the tearing down and repairing of the present brass foundry, 
and the new building taking its place will be constructed on a 
lot just west of the present brass foundry. . 

The Bridgeport Vehicle Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
organized to manufacture automobile bodies and has secured a 
location at South avenue and Water street, where it is making 
the necessary alterations to the building. The company expects 
to be ready for business about March 15. H. D. Miller is presi- 
dent. 

The Philadelphia Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa., has com- 
pleted its improvements, which consisted of the building of a 
new erecting shop ‘and the installation of a 150-ton riveter, 
elevators, traveling cranes, &c. The company has just secured 


an order from the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad for two 
steel chimneys, 200 feet high and 12 feet in diameter, and has 
just completed a steel chimney for the John B. Stetson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 200 feet high and 14 feet in diameter. 


The buildings of the Janney Mfg. Company, at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, have been sold to the Royal Stove & Range Company, 
Greenville, Ohio, the Janney Company having moved to Co 
lumbus, Ind. 


It has been officially announced from Lenoir City, Tenn., that 
both the capital stock and capacity of the Lenoir City Car 
Works are to be almost doubled. The present capital of the 
concern is about $200,000. The directors have voted to increase 
the capital $150,000, making it $350,000. By this means the 
plant is to be enlarged and the capacity will be made 20 cars a 
day instead of ten, the capacity of the past. The pldnt manu- 
factures coal cars, &c. 


The Keller Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Corydon, 
Ind., with $100,000 capital stock, to manufacture vehicles. The 
directors are Wm. C., Leonard C. and Edward G, Keller, 


The Railway Appliance Company, Chicago, which a short 
time ago assumed charge of the Pedrick & Ayer Company, Plain- 
field, N. J., has announced that the establishment will hereafter 
be known as the Quincy-Manchester-Sargent Company. 


4 o_____- 
Labor Notes. 


What appears to have been a plot to dynamite the 
Bliss Building, under construction by Post & McCord, at 
304 and 306 East Twenty-third street, New York, was 
frustrated by detectives on Saturday night, February 24. 
Three iron workers, two of whom were said by the police 
to be prominent in the Housesmiths’ Union, were locked 
up on suspicion, it being alleged that they were about to 
set off 20 pounds of dynamite. One of the prisoners was 
caught with 13 pounds of dynamite. Three charges were 
preferred against him—conspiracy, carrying dynamite and 
attempted felonious assault upon a detective. One of the 
prisoners was a retainer of Sam Parks. It is said that 
had the dynamite been exploded it would have wrecked 
the Bliss Building and probably have shattered nearby 
tenements in which are 300 people every night. 


Last week a number of conferences were held between 
officials of the Amalgamated Association and the Whit- 
aker-Gléssner Company, Wheeling, W. Va., relative to a 
settlement of the strike at the works of the latter which 
has been on for some months. No settlement was reached, 
the company emphatically refusing to employ certain men 
whom they regard as being responsible for the strike. It 
is probable that when the plant starts up it will be on a 


nonunion basis. 
———~-e—____ 


Reopening an Iron Mine at Beatyestown, N. J.— 
The Hudson Iron Company, which owns and operates 
the Hudson Furnace at Secaucus, N. J., is preparing to 
mine ore in New Jersey as well as at its property ad- 
joining the old Forest-of-Dean mine at Fort Montgomery, 
N. Y. The latter mine is expected to be in operation 
producing 500 tons of ore a day within the next month 
or six weeks. The New Jersey property, which the Hud- 
son Iron Company acquired in 1905, is at Beatyestown, 
south of Hackettstown, Warren County, in the district 
from which eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey fur 
naces drew a portion of their ore supply for a number 
of years, the mines there being most actively operated 
about 1880. The company has 75 acres of land and min- 
ing is on the open pit plan. The ore is a limonite run- 
ning from 45 to 52 per cent. in metallic iron. It is ex- 
pected that active mining operations will be under way 
in six weeks and the output will be 100 tons a day. The 
company has contracted for an ore washing outfit, which 
is now being installed by Earle C. Bacon, New York. A 
50-horse-power 10 x 12 inch double-cylinder friction drum 
winding engine is provided, and by means of an automatic 
self-dumping skip, with wire rope and sheaves, ore is 
hoisted from the pit over an incline to the washer build- 
ing. The ore is delivered automatically into a large hop- 
per located at the end of the building and is dumped 
over grizzly bars. The larger pieces are put through a 
Farrel crusher and the ore that drops through the bars 
goes to a bin and trough from which it is conveyed by 
water to an ore washer. Here the ore is cleaned of clay 
and dirt and is delivered direct onto cars. The capacity 
of the washing plant is 150 tons a day. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The Pig Iron markets are dull, so far as new buying 








is concerned, in nearly all markets and what is very 
much like a deadlock between buyers and sellers pre- 
vails. It is accompanied by the indications of weakness 
which are created by a small minority of uneasy sellers. 
Some consumers have caught what they believe to be the 
cue that the top has been reached, and are withholding 
orders. Thus in the West some lettings of contracts for 
Cast Iron Pipe for municipalities have been postponed. 

Current consumption is enormous, and in spite of the 
record breaking output stocks are still shrinking in quan- 
tity. Shipments of Finished Material from the Steel 
works and rolling mills are unparalleled in the history 
of the industry. Thus the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, during February, from the 1st to the 17th, shipped to 
Of Wire 
products alone the shipments during this period footed 
up to 76,000 tons. 


The pressure for Steel continues undiminished and, so 


customers only a total of 494,500 gross tons. 


far as the Central West is concerned, the situation is 
likely to be aggravated by the fact that the Ohio mill 
will go on Steel Rails in the middle of next month. 

The outlook for the Structural mills continues bril- 
liant. A large amount of business is in sight. Thus it is 
estimated by the highest authority that builders and con- 
tractors in the metropolitan district alone will place be- 
fore May 1 a total of at least 200,000 tons of Shapes, and 
that there is a good prospect that there will be added to 
this 300,000 tons more before the summer is over. This 
includes the Manhattan Bridge, with from 35,000 to 40,000 
tons, and the Hudson River tunnel terminal, with about 
30,000 tons. 

During February the American Bridge Company closed 
60,000 tons. 
week is 11,000 tons for the Cook County Building, in Chi- 


cago, taken by the Cambria Steel Company, and 2500 
Impor- 


Among the larger contracts placed during the 


tons of overhead work for the New Haven road. 
tations of Structural Steel have practically ceased. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is understood to be in the 
market for 25,000 tons of Rails in addition to its former 
purchases. The ’Frisco system has placed 11,000 tons. 

With the exception of Cast Scrap, for which there is 
a good demand from the foundries, Old Material is weak 
in all the leading markets. 

Ferromanganese for forward delivery is weaker and 
can now be purchased at $85 per ton. For immediate re- 
quirements it is still scarce and much higher prices are 
being paid. 

It is not true that there has been a final rupture of 
the negotiations between the Hill interests and the United 
States Steel Corporation for the contro] of the ore lands 
of the former. The matter is in abeyance at the present 
time and will be resumed later on. 

The demand for rolled products from foreign markets 
continues active and in the case of Canada considerable 
business has been put through. Negotiations are pending 
for a very large amount of material for that country. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar. 1, Feb. 21, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 


PIG IRON: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 
Foundry No. 2 Standard, Phila- 
ida td Ob tae we Sh cads $18.50 $18.50 $18.50 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cincin- 
MEE itdudewweardecaunetccee 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago. . 19.00 19.00 19.25 17.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.10 18.35 18.35 16.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 16.85 17.10 17.35 16.00 
Lake. Superior Charcoal, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.50 18.50 
BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh... 27.00 27.00 26.00 24.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh.... 32.00 32.00 32.00 26.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 31.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill *28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 15.00 15.00 16.50 14.00 
O.: Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 16.50 16.75 17.50 18.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 21.50 21.50 23.00 19.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 22.00 22.00 23.50 23.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.75 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 18.75 18.75 18.75 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 14.7. 16.00 16.75 15.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 13.00 13.50 14.75 14.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.73% 1.738% 1.83% 1.73% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.65 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 

seams, Pittsburgh............. -1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.571% 1.57% 1.57% 1.60 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE: 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
METALS: 
Copper, New York............ 18.124617.87% 18.12% 15.25 
Saelter, Bt. LOG. 26 os ceic cae 5.90 §5.95 6.00 6.10 
EO RS a, Se ee 5.35 5.35 5.75 4.45 
ede GE TA cekcsese cade 5.27% 5.27% 5.55 4.35 
Tie Welw Wet. ccc dec dedsess 36.25 36.35 86.75 28.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 15.25 16.00 14.25 7.87% 
Nickel, New WORE. ..ccccsccess 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 369 3869 369 3.74 


——— 
Chicago. 


FIsHER BurLpine, February 27, 1906. 


There has been no improvement in the demand for Pig 
Iron and the lighter finished lines, and while quotations are 
unchanged there has been a further weakening in Southern 
brands. With specifications constantly exceeding shipments 
and with from four to five months’ business on their books 
the mills are not concerned over the lack of new tonnage. 
The furnaces, on the other hand, are overtaking their ton- 
nage for future shipment and are seeking business for the 
second quarter. Northern operators are in better position 
as to future orders than those of the South, and notwith- 
standing the dearth of new business and the increased spread 
in favor of Southern grades are firmly maintaining quota- 
tions. In the heavier lines the situation is without loss of 
strength. The ’Frisco system closed for 11,000 tons of Rails 
during the week and electric roads are buying more freely 
for contemplated extensions, although no large systems are 
projected. Light Rail demand is insistent and the mills are 
three months behind on deliveries. The American Bridge 
Company closed contracts for the Steel for three large office 
buildings on the Pacific Coast aggregating 3500 tons, and the 
Steel for the Cook County Building, 11,000 tons, will come 
from the Cambria Steel Company. Plate specifications show 
material improvement and Eastern mills are being favored 
with increased tonnage in their immediate territory and are 
not making as prompt deliveries on Western business as 
heretofore. Reports of the general weakening in the Iron 
and Steel market have resulted in curtailed Cast Iron Pipe 
business and the lettings now up for consideration are for 
material for immediate consumption only. The open weather 
is favorable to an earlier distribution of Wire products than 
in former years and retailers generally are anticipating de- 
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liveries. Steel shortage is curtailing Wire production and 
stocks in the hands of the mills and jobbers are unusually 
low, the season considered. Iron Bars are inclined toward 
a still lower basis, but the better grades of Scrap entering 
largely into Iron production are without change. 

Pig Iron.—The Southern Iron market shows further 
signs of weakness, although quotations are unchanged. The 
tonnage closed during the week was limited to small lots for 
early shipment, the largest order being for 500 tons for 
March and April delivery. Revised tariff sheets have been 
issued by the Southern roads, carrying an advance of 25c. 
on shipments north of the Ohio River, effective March 1. 
Powerful interests have been exerting their influence to pre- 
vent this advance, and they still maintain that it will not go 
into effect despite the revised sheets that are already out. 
This advance increases the freight from Birmingham to Chi- 
cago from $3.65 to $3.90 and as most of the contracts now 
read must be borne by the consumer. An interesting ques- 
tion has already been raised by some of the Southern fur- 
naces as to the application of this increased tariff on Iron 
which should have been delivered before March 1, but for 
which no cars were furnished. Some consumers already in- 
sist that they should not be compelled to pay the additional 
freight on shipments which should have been made in Jan- 
uary and February, and which were prevented on account of 
the car shortage in the South, notwithstanding the fact that 
practically all contracts have a clause covering unavoidable 


_ delays. Northern Iron is firm at unchanged quotations and 


the furnaces are not as anxiously seeking business as those 
in the South. A few Southern producers are still nominally 
quoting $14.50, but sales are made at $14 for No. 2, and 
this could undoubtedly be shaded 25c. a ton on a desirable 
order for extended delivery. To the quotation on Southern 
Iron given below 25c. should be added to establish the Chi- 
cago delivered price on and after March 1. We quote at Chi- 
cago as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $20.00 to $20.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 19.50 to 19.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 19.00 to 19.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No, 8........ 18.50 to 18.75 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 20.00to 20.28 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... 20.05 to 20.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... 19.55 to 19.80 
a ws ake bb mag woe hae ee 18.15 
OR, RL Ss 6. ooh 6 sme ils o. Wo rie we 17.65 
rr en tk. dens hme hee bs Bees 17.15 
OR Oe ee re 16.65 
ee pe ee rer ra 18.15 
Denteen Cae, 10. B BOkei een csccvsrrevecees 17.65 
Southern Gray Forge and Mottled.............. 16.15 
DE TEs i. bo 5 dw sere csiveres 19.00 to 19.25 
NS OOOO LOTTE TEETER CCT 19.55 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %......... 21.30 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 9 sara a aw aoe 23.30 
Jacksen Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 %........ 25.30 


Billets.—There is practically no demand for Rolling 
Billets in this market and the orders that are being placed 
for Forging Billets are limited almost entirely to carload 
lots. Quotations on the latter continue high, as only one 
mill is now in position to make early deliveries. We quote 
Forging Billets, immediate delivery, at $35 to $36, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The ’Frisco System placed 
an additional order for 11,000 tons of Rails for Southern 
delivery with the Carnegie Steel Company. Electric roads 
are buying more freely than they have for some time, and 
while no large contracts were closed during the week small 
orders were numerous for Rails to be used in making ex- 
tensions to existing roads. The Illinois Steel Company is 
booked for three months on the lighter sections and consid- 
erable prompt business is going to other producers. Specifi- 
cations on Track Supplies are very heavy and greatly in 
excess of mill shipments. New tonnage, however, is very 
light, and as Western mills are generally booked up through 
the first half of the year the lack of additional orders is 
not felt. We make the following quotations: Angle Bars, 
accompanying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c.; carload lots, 
1.75¢.; Spikes, 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 2.65¢c. to 2.75c., base, 
Square Nuts. The store prices on Track Supplies range from 
15e. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails, 30 to 45 Ib. sec- 
tions, $27 to $28; 25-lb., $28 to $29; 20-lb., $29 to $30; 16-lb., 
£39 to $31; 12-lb., $31 to $32, and lighter sections down to 
£-Ib., B38 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Standard Sections are un- 
changed at $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to destination. 

Plates.—The mills generally are operating on specifica- 
tions made on contracts placed before the first of the year 
and the new tonnage is limited to small lots for immediate 
delivery. Specifications have improved materially and the 
mills are more comfortably fixed as regards tonnage than at 
any time since the first of the year. Eastern mills are not 
making quite as favorable deliveries as they have been, in- 
dicating that they are receiving a heavier tonnage from con- 
sumers in their own territory. Quotations are firmly main- 
tained, as follows: Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, wider 
than 64 and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chi- 
eago, 1.761%4c.: 3-16 inch, 1.8644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 
1.91l%ec.; No. 9, 2.01%4c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 
100 inches, 1.86%4c., base, for 44-inch and heavier, with the 
same advances for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank 
quality, 1.86%4c.; Flange quality, 1.964%c. Store prices on 
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Plates are as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up 
to 72 inches wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 
2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; 72 inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 2.15¢c. to 2.25c.; Flange and Head quality, 
25¢c. extra. 

Structural Material.—-The American Bridge Company 
booked about 3500 tons for Pacific Coast delivery. This ma- 
terial will be used in the erection of the Heald Building, San 
Francisco, which will require 1500 tons; the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, 400 tons, and the Central Building, 
Los Angeles, 1700 tons. Wm. Grace & Co. have awarded 
the contract for the Steel for the County Building to the 
Cambria Steel Company, involving about 11,000 tons. Mill 
quotations are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
inches, inclusive, 1.86%4c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4 inch and 
heavier, 1.861%4c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches on one or 
both legs, 1.9614c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.964c. ; 
Zees, 3 inches and over, 1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 
1,9114c., in addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra 
lengths, punching, coping, bending or other shop work. 

Sheets.— Western jobbers and distributers report a heavy 
movement of Galvanized Sheets, while stocks of Black Sheets 
are lower than they have been at any time this year. This 
indicates an increased consumption and notwithstanding the 
heavy production deliveries on certain sizes of Black Sheets 
cannot be made in less than 60 days and on Galvanized 99 
days. Practically no contracts are being closed by jobbers 
and consumers, as the specifications now coming forward 
are on orders placed last fall, when prices were from $4 to 
$6 a ton lower than those ruling to-day. Quotations are 
being firmly maintained, as follows: Blue Annealed, Nos, 9 
and 10, 1.86%4c. to 1.91%4c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.06%4c. to 
2.1114c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.26%4c. to 2.31%4c. ; 
No. 27, 2.46l4c. to 2.5114c.; No. 28, 2.56%4c. to 2.61%4c.; 
Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.61%c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.8614c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.0114c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.21%4c.; 
No. 27, 3.41%4c.; No. 28, 3.61%4c.; No. 30, 4.11%4c. Sheets 
from store: Blue Annealed, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.10c. to 2.20c. ; 
Nos. 12 and 13, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 
2.30c.; No. 16, 2.380c. to 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 
20, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c. to 2.70c.; No. 26, 
2.65c. to 2.75c.; No. 27, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. 
to 2.90c.; No. 30, 3.25c. to 3.35¢e. Galvanized from store: 
Nos. 10 to 20, 3c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.15c. to 3.25c.; 
No. 26, 3.35c. to 3.45¢c.; No. 27, 3.55¢c. to 3.65¢c.; No. 28, 
3.75¢e. to 3.85c.; No. 30, 4.85¢. to 5.05c 

Bars.—We note the sale of 1000 tons of Iron Bars to a 
leading railroad interest on the basis of 1.75c., which is prac- 
tically the market at the present time, although it is probable 
that 1.70c. would be done this week on desirable tonnage. 
Steel Bar specifications are very satisfactory, and from 
present indications the large consumers, especially in the 
implement trade, will take out a larger tonnage than they 
contracted for last summer. Quotations are as follows: 
Iron Bars, 1.75c.; Steel Bars, 1.66%c., both half extras; 
Hoops, 2.0614c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.66%c., 
as per Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.66\4c., 
half extras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.20c. to 
2.25¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.85c. and as high as 2c. is asked on cer- 
tain scarce sizes; Steel Bands, 1.85c. to 1.90c., half extras; 
Soft Steel Hoops, 2.30c. to 2.40c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe.—A slight improvement is noted in the 
smaller sizes which no doubt is due to the building opera- 
tions which continue to be carried on throughout the West. 
No large line Pipe projects, however, are under considera- 
tion at the present time, one large deal that was recently 
under consideration having fallen through. The market is 
firm on a basis of 81 off the list, Pittsburgh, although offi- 
cial discounts on car lots are unchanged as follows: Black 
Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the base sizes % to 6 inches, 
and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is quoted from 
one and one-half to two points higher. From store in small 
lots. Chicago jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per cent. on Black 
Steel Pipe, 3% to 6 inches. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Iron Tubes is very lim- 
ited. Specifications for Steel have increased of late, how- 
ever, due largely to the activity of the stationary Boiler 
shops. Quotations are well maintained and are without 
change. Official discounts, base sizes, in car lots, are as 
follows: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.85; Seamless, 50.35; 
2%-inch and smaller and lengths over 18 feet, and 24-inch 
and lengths over 22 feet, 10 per cent. extra. Store prices 
are unchanged, as follows: 


7 Steel. Iron, eam! 
© bOI os 2 cts 5.5 sn cade 40 a Senin. 


. ER EL eae 50 35 35 
ree eee 521% 35 30 
L_& 3k eer 60 47% 42% 
6 inches eT See eee 50 35 


Merchant Steel.—A meeting of the Shafting manufac- 
turers will be held this week in Pittsburgh. Some shading 
has been reported of late and an effort will be made to es- 
tablish the market on a firmer basis. Implement manufac- 
turers continue to specify freely and in many cases are antic- 
ipating shipments. Quotations are as follows: Planished or 
Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 114 
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x% inch, 1.65¢., and Iron Finish, 14%x% inch and larger, 
1.50e., base, Pittsburgh, and Channels for solid rubber tire 
are quoted as follows: %, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 144 inch 
and larger, 1.90c., Pittsburgh; Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.9114c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.7144c.; Concave and 
Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.8614c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk 
Steel, 2.2114c.; Railway Spring, 1.86%4c. ; Crucible Tool Steel, 
ble. to 8e.; special grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shaft- 
ing, 50 per cent. discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less 
than car lots, in base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The uncertainty of prevailing market 
conditions has affected municipal lettings and specifications 
are being curtailed and purchases are made to meet imme- 
diate requirements only. The city of Milwaukee, which closes 
this week for 800 tons, considered the purchase of 6000 tons, 
but on account of market conditions reduced its tonnage, be- 
lieving that lower prices can be secured during the spring 
months. There have been no lettings during the past week 
and the largest now under consideration provides for 2100 
tons for the city of Cleveland, which will be let February 28. 
Quotations are unchanged, notwithstanding the weakening 
of the Iron market, as follows: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 
6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; over 12-inch, $29, with $1 extra 
for Gas Pipe. Large municipal contracts are usually placed 
at somewhat lower basis. 


Coke.—Lower grades of Pennsylvania Coke shipped into 
this market on consignment have been sold this week on the 
basis of $4.15, Chicago, netting the producer $1.50 a ton. 
Consignments of high grade Connellsville Coke, on the other 
hand, are not as heavy as they have been during the past 
three or four weeks and better prices are ruling. We quote 
strictly Connellsville 72-hour Foundry Coke at $2.75 to $3 
at the ovens or $5.40 to $5.65 Chicago, and by-product Coke 
in, small lots for prompt shipment and on contracts for fu- 
ture delivery is held at $5.80, Chicago. Coal prices, which 
were advanced 50 cents a ton following the announcement of 
a disagreement between the miners and operators, have not 
been further advanced. Railroads and large manufacturers 
are laying in heavy stocks to tide them over for at least a 
month in the event of a strike. 


Old Material.—There has been little buying, as most of 
the large consumers still have large stocks in their yards 
and dealers that purchased heavily at higher prices than are 
now prevailing are holding their material for a reaction. 
The railroad offerings are very small and no lists are up for 
consideration this week. While it is logical to conclude that 
the railroads are holding back material on account of the low 
prices prevailing, nevertheless their heavy stocks have been 
pretty well cleaned up and not as much Scrap is being made 
at the present time as during the fall months. High grade 
Wrought Scrap is practically without change and Cast 
Scrap is somewhat firmer, as some of the Western foundries 
have been buying heavily in the past few days. The range 
of prices paid by large consumers to producers and dealers, 
car lots, f.0.b. Chicago, is as follows: 


ee PEN 6 ac a eas oO Obie dw o's $21.50 to $22.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

PR Pree rr irre ree cee 27.00 to 27.50 
i Se WO 6 o's oon cut ds oda bea ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 138.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
RS NES oho wich es a be 846 ae eo wee 12.50 to 13.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
UP si oa. d a odes vide. x sine e's $17.00 to $17.50 
oo ee we eee A a ae cecealae: OR 23.50 to 24.00 
CE Na se ae too 64 Onn es 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought......... acc « ee 16.00 
eG, B BMRIPORE WHOURNC. 20 ce cc csccces 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.00 to 14.50 
I se on 0 ak 9 6: 6:0's RR 010.064: 13.50 to 14.00 
ee ee PE PM vcs ctcscconscdue 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 11.25 to 11.50 
TE EE woes cesnesecceecees 11.25 to 11.50 
ee a PP reeereeerer ee 12.00 to 12.50 
Soft Steel Axle.Turnings............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
GAGES aera ar 9.50 to 10.00 
ee BO” OD ee 9.00 to 9.50 
le Dt Ns b.wale VAC EEEAMS eV Rech ORE WO’ 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe, Se chs bbe nce kw agate thiedeK i © 8.00 to 850 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Tee Eh Ge Rn lan vay 00s aoe ess we 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.00 to 11.50 
Railroad Malleable...........--+++e4. 13.50 to 14.00 
Agricultural Malleable................ 13.00 to 13.50 


Metals.—Business is light, but there is a strong under- 
tone in the market, with the tendency of prices to advance. 
Casting Copper is scarce and hard to get. We quote : Cast- 
ing Copper, 18c. to 18%4c.; Lake, 18\%4c. to 19¢.; Pig Tin, 
car lots, 37%c. to 3814c.; small lots, 3814c. to 394c.; Spel- 
ter, prompt delivery, 6%c. to 65<c. for car lots; Lead, De- 
silverized, 5.50c. to 5.75c. for 50-ton lots; Cotroding, 6c. to 
6.25e. for -50-ton lots; on car lots, 214c. per 100 Ibs. higher; 
Sheet Zinc is $7.50 list, f.o.b. Laselle in car lots of 600-Ib. 
casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 15%c.; 
Heavy Copper, 15%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 14%c.; Copper 
Clips, 151%4¢.; Red Brass, 14%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 12%c. ; 
Yellow Brass, Heavy, 114c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 9%c. ; 
Light Brass, 8%4c.; Lead Pipe, 4%c.; Tea Lead, 4%4c.; Zine, 


454c.; Pewter, No. 1, 24c.; Tin Foil, 29c.; Block Tin Pipe, 
271 


ot, 


The Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company, Milwaukee, has 
leased the entire second floor of the Colby & Abbott Build- 
ing, at the corner of Milwaukee and Mason streets, for office 
purposes. Fourteen offices will be used by the different de- 
partments, including the Milwaukee sales offices of the 
Pickands-Brown Company, which has the contract for the 
sale of the Foundry Coke. 


———>- >- > ____—_- 


Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust BurLpine, February 27, 1906. 

The market is so nearly stationary that it may be said 
there has been little or no change during the past two or 
three weeks. Prices are lower on Scrap Material, however, 
a shade lower on Merchant Bars and a trifle easier on Pig 
Iron; but, considering the undertone of strength and the 
possibility of a renewed buying movement in the near future 
it may not be safe to assume that there will be no recovery. 
It is simply a waiting market, and as there have been several 
weeks without developing anything like general weakness it 
would not require much new buying to impart a distinctly 
stronger tone to the market. Consumption is maintained at 
the highest limits and stocks are so extremely light that there 
would be nothing to fall back upon in case of increased re- 
quirements. Eastern markets appear to be somewhat easier 
in comparison with those at other points, which, however, 
must necessarily be of short duration. If ‘other districts 
maintain their strong position this territory will soon fall in 
line, and there are some indications that there is already a 
slight movement in that direction. A good deal of material 
that usually finds its market east of Harrisburg is being 
taken for Western delivery, which will have a tendency to 
even things up, but the movement is not definite enough to 
warrant very decided convictions on either side of the case, 
although it is fairly clear that the tendency toward easier 


conditions has been somewhat modified since date of our last 
report, 


Pig Iron.—The market is dull, but prices are certainly 
not lower, and judging from the attitude of makers they 
have no expectation that prices will be lower in the imme- 
diate future. Neither is there any good reason why they 
should be lower, considering that at least three of the next 
four months’ production is already under contract, although 
for the same reasons consumers can defer placing new busi- 
ness if they so determine. The market is simply waiting for 
something to give it a definite character, and as it has not 
declined during three or four weeks of inactivity the in- 
ference seems to be that it will become stronger under a 
return to normal conditions. The situation, therefore, while 
not very clear, is liable to become decidedly better during 
the next four or five weeks. The unsettled condition in re- 
gard to labor in the mining districts has caused some anxiety 
and may continue to do so for some time, but the outlook 
is more hopeful and on the whole the trend of events indi- 
cate a very firm undertone. Prices are absolutely unchanged. 
Sellers seem to be perfectly willing to take their chances 
of the future and are not seeking business outside of their 
regular trade. Anything for delivery during the next three 
or four months is firmly held at quoted rates. Beyond that 
there is no particular anxiety either to buy or sell. It is 
not unlikely that buyers could do a trifle better than for 
earlier deliveries, but they would have to make their bids, as 
makers are not offering concessions. Sales have been rather 
light, but as deliveries are heavy furnaces are bare of stock, 
and while that continues prices cannot recede very much. 
To-day’s figures for deliveries in this territory remain as 
follows: 


Reb XX. DONG: ce ceeeee wets 


wade $19.00 to $19.25 
No. 2 X Foundry 


eer 18.50 to 18.75 


ee Daa an 6.4 as 6 ehadeeouwls 17.50 to 18.00 
ON ee: Ve 
Standard Gray Forge................. 16.50to 17.00 
Bene ONS Oi aie 6 kere vccc dies sc ya See 2a 
el DR ui xo 4 da Aware weilw ae eee 25.50 to 26.50 
Bessemer ...../. 5 ee en etcace BOE Bene 
po Sarre eee rrr 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Alloys.—There is almost as much uncertainty in 
regard to prices as there has been at any time within the 
past few months, but prices are easier for the late deliv- 
eries. Spot lots still command extreme figures, but for even 
May and June shipments there is a disposition to accept less 
money, while for July and later months there is a decided 
weakening. The following quotations are as near the mar- 
ket as can be given, but all depends upon how badly the 
material is wanted and how soon it can be delivered: 


Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent... ...$43.00 to $50.00 
Verrosiiscom, SO per COM... ciccceces 90.00 to 92.00 
Spiegeleisen. 20 per cent............. 38.00to 45.00 


Ferromanganese, 80 per cent.......... 95.00 to 140.00 


Muck Bars.—Nominal prices are $28 to $29, at seller’s 
mill, but no business has been reported. 


Steel.—There is quite a good tone in this department, 
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and a fair business is being done at $29 to $30, according 
to size of order, and at $35 to $38 for Forging Billets. 

Plates.—The demand for Plates is very good, and 
specifications are unusually prompt. Prospects as regards 
this interest are probably brighter than they have ever 
been, as the capacity for production is the largest yet 
reached, but the mills are full of work and barely able to 
make deliveries rapidly enough to meet requirements. Prices 
unchanged as follows: 


Part 
Carload. carload. 

Cents. Cents. 

Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel..........1.738% 1.78 

Flange or MME MN an anc besssacs 1.83% 1.88} 

Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
Fire Box Steel..... (etavendosen ee 1.938% 1.98% 
DD = e660 dds 4n o> ik berh hare h acecle 2.13% 2.18% 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.2314 2.28% 
The above are base prices for 44-inch and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 
100 pounds. 

i ces ab aw ee able Ke 4h ehee n> bale $0.10 
hs en a nn a 5 Ki aabe'n 6b ean mice oes RURE 15 
i Pi ii cs ba eR RePhe bk Rees kn's Cie eee ae .25 
Plates over 100 to 110 imches.........csccccess -05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches.......ccccccccecs -10 
Plates over 116 to 120 Inches... ...csccccccseses 15 
Plates over 120 CO 125 IMCBOS... wcccccccccccces .25 
Plates over 125 to 130 imches.........c.ceseeee .50 
eRe ORR Bie es 000600 des nbesevcas nee - 1.00 


Structural Material.—Business is in excellent condi- 
tion, although with the increased facilities for production 
there is less difficulty in getting fairly prompt deliveries. 
Some mills cannot promise better than four to six months, 
while others can make deliveries in 60 to 90 days. Prices are 
unchanged as follows: Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.83%c. 
to 2c., delivered.. 

Bars.—The Bar trade looks somewhat better than it has 
for several weeks, although new business is not very abund- 
ant. The monthly meeting of the Eastern Bar Iron Associa- 
tion was held in New York last week, when it was found 
that the January sales were almost the heaviest on record, so 
that the dullness during February was about what was ex- 
pected. There is now a pretty fair inquiry and it is not im- 
probable that March will develop a considerable amount of 
new business, although prices may average a trifle less owing 
to lower costs of both fuel and Scrap Material. Manufactur- 
ers quote 1.73\4c. as an inside figure for large lots and a 
tenth more for special qualities; Steel Bars, 1.6814c. to 
1.73%4c., according to quantity and delivery. 


Sheets.—The demand is fair and prices are steady at 
about the following figures for small and medium sized lots: 
Nos. 18 to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.50c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 
2.60c.; No. 27, 2.70c., and No. 28, 2.80c. 

Old Material.—The market is very weak and sales can 
only be made by accepting low figures. Mills have large 
stocks in their yards and are therefore in a position to hold 
off indefinitely until prices suit them. It is difficult to give 
very close quotations, but bids and offers for deliveries in 
buyers’ vards are about as follows: 


Scrap Steel Ralig..........ececsesces $16.50 to $17.00 
SE UO eee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... 22.00 to 23.00 
Se ean bho 6 4b sigan nek OE 19.00 to 20.00 
ode oe on ia ates 6 ake ae 25.00 to 26.00 
ee i ts a bckan dc adhee whined oh 22.00 to 23.00 
Ce RO ere eer 18.75 to 19.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 19.00 to 19.50 
i 2 i ir hsccns thee soenns oud 17.00 to 18.00 
eS errr TTT Tee 16.00 to 17.00 
Machinery Scrap ea eee ah Ras we 15.50 to 16.00 
a nn 5 baad 0.60.60 tiem Ot 14.50 to 15.00 
Da. Ee We MNO. oc ccdncccnwes 15.50 to 16.00 
ee CB eer eer 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought Turnings Pe ore: pee 13.50 to 14.00 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Se nn. 6500s aaa bee o6y es bu Sate 10.00 to 10.50 
OD PUNE. avon cc's ket 0.0 06500403080 12.00 to 12.50 
GOS: «15 «0» donwesasaeea cacdees 12.00 to 12.50 
a 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., February 26, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—There has been practically nothing doing 
this week in either inquiries or sales, and operators are of 
the opinion that the lull may last for several weeks. They 
do not expect any material change from the present status 
unless it is caused by some considerable departure from ex- 
isting conditions. For example, should it become certain 
that there will be a suspension of any great duration in 
the Anthracite and Bituminous Coal fields on April 1 prices 
would at once seek a higher level. One sale of 1500 tons of 
Gray Forge at $12.75 for third quarter delivery is reported. 
While No. 4 is being pretty freely offered at $13, the fur- 
nace people seem to be adhering to their quotations of $14.50 
for No. 2 Foundry. The usual relative difference between 
these two grades is 75c. per ton. The railroads have again 
fallen down in supplying cars, and many who waited until 
the eleventh hour to get their Iron in transit before the 
advance in freight rates will be disappointed. On account 
of insufficient motive power none of the railroads has been 
in position to take care of the unprecedented amount of 
business offered, and in their efforts to get in motion all 
cars loaded and relieve their own and manufacturers’ yards 
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they have been forced to move these loads out to nearby sid- 
ings, to be sent to destination at their convenience. This, of 
course, applies only to Pig and Manufactured Iron, and 
while many concerns north of the Ohio may have bills of 
lading for their shipments it will in all probability be some 
time before they get the goods, as the congestion is by far 
the worst in years. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market has been very quiet, 
with little change in price from last week. Receipts seem 
to be exceeding shipments and dealers have good stocks on 
hand. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Shipments have been very heavy this 
week and all foundries are operating to their full capacity. 
Some inquiries and orders are being received, but most 
of the shops are running on old contracts. Prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency. 

The plans of development by the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Company and the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany in the Birmingham district will probably be made 
known in the near future. C. P. Perin of New York, accom- 
panied by Julian Kennedy of Pittsburgh, both well-known 
engineers, have been in the city for several days inspecting 
the properties of the two companies with a view to reporting 
on conditions and suggesting how the money set aside for 
development could be most profitably expended. Mr. Perin 
and Mr. Kennedy will complete their reports within the next 
few weeks, and when the directors of the Republic and 
Tennessee companies, practically the same, visit Birmingham 
in March they will be prepared to decide on just how several 
million dollars of available money will be expended. 


Pittsburgh. 


ParK BuiLpING, February 28, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—We note a very quiet market, as far as in- 
quiries go, but consumers are specifying freely, taking in 
Iron as fast as the furnaces can ship it. It is confidently 
expected that a buying movement will start early in March, 
but at present only small lots are being sold. There is very 
little Bessemer available for shipment prior to April 1, and 
for March delivery it is held at about $17.50 at furnace. 
On inquiries for 5000 tons or over for delivery in second 
quarter $17.25 at Valley furnace could readily be done. 
The only large sales of Bessemer during February were 
those made by W. P. Snyder & Co. and the Bessemer Pig 
Iron Association to the United States Steel Corporation. 
There is some inquiry for Malleable Bessemer and some 
small sales have been made at $17.25 to $17.50 at furnace. 
There is more or less Basic being offered, and while makers 
quote $17 at furnace, dealers are offering it in liberal quan- 
tities at $16.75 at furnace. We note a sale of 3000 tons of 
Basic by a furnace outside the Valley district at a price 
equal to a little less than $17 at Valley furnace. There is 
not much inquiry for either Foundry or Forge Iron and 
prices on the latter are lower. We quote Northern No. 2 
Foundry $17.25, Valley furnace, but small lots of No. 2 of 
established makes are bringing $17.50. It is possible that on 
a contract for a large tonnage some sellers would accept 
$17. We quote Northern Forge Iron at $16 to $16.15, Val- 
ley furnace, equal to $16.85 and $17, Pittsburgh, and note 
a sale of 600 tons at the latter price. 

Steel.—There is not much inquiry for either Bessemer 
or Open Hearth Billets, as the large consumers are covered 
by contracts. We quote Bessemer Billets at $27 and Open 
Hearth $28, at maker’s mill. Some of the dealers have 
picked up little lots of Steel in the way of trades, which they 
might sell at slightly lower prices than above. Sheet and 
Tin Bars in random lengths, rolled from either Bessemer or 
Open Hearth stock, are $27, delivered to mills in the Pitts- 
burgh district, actual freight being added to outside points 
of delivery. For Cut Bars 50c. a ton advance is charged. 

(By Mail.) 

The feeling is strong that there will be no Coal strike 
and that the operators will agree to restore the reduction of 
5.5 per cent. made in miners’ wages two years ago. This 
was the contention made by the miners at the recent Indian- 
apolis convention, but which the operators refused to grant. 
At present there is a distinct lull in the whole Iron trade, 
but how far it is going to extend and how much it will af- 
fect prices, if any, remains to be seen. The tonnage of new 
orders being placed in Pig Iron and Steel is very light and 
prices on Pig Iron are a shade easier. Only small sales 
have been made in the past week, and while Bessemer is 
generally quoted at $17.50 at furnace there is no doubt that 
$17.25 could be done on a firm offer and for any considerable 
tonnage. The inquiry for Foundry and Forge Iron is light 
and the market is showing a natural reaction from the 
heavy buying in December and January. Northern No. 2 
Foundry is $17 to $17.25 at furnace and Northern Forge 
about $16.25 at furnace. Consumers continue to specify 
freely on contracts and a better buying movement is expect- 
ed early in March. Bessemer Billets remain at about $26.50 
to $27, and Open Hearth Billets are a little higher, but there 
is practically no demand. In Finished Iron and Steel new 
business has shown a large falling off in February as com- 
pared with the two or three preceding months. There is also 
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<ome complaint that specifications are not coming in as freely 
as the mills would like to have them. The Coke market is 
showing a firmer tone, but Scrap is somewhat demoralized 
and prices on Heavy Melting Scrap have gone off $2 a ton 
or more in the past two weeks. 

Ferromanganese.—There is very little inquiry for Spot, 
a sale of about a carload being reported at about $140, Pitts- 
burgh. For delivery in March and April from $100 to $110 
is quoted and for later deliveries from $80 to $90, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Muck Bar.—We do not hear of any demand and the tone 
of the market is easier. We quote best grades of local Bar 
made from all Pig Iron at $31, Pittsburgh. 

Steel Rails.—Most of the heavy contracts from the lead- 
ing railroads for this year’s delivery have been placed, but 
there is a good deal of buying by the smaller roads and trac- 
tion lines. Upward of 25,000 tons of this kind of work have 
been placed in the past week. We quote $28 at mill for 
Standard Sections. There is a moderate demand for Light 
Rails, on’ which prices are firm, as follows: 8-lb., $36; 
10-Ib., $32; 12-lb., $30; 16-Ib., $29; 20-lb., $28.50; 25 to 45 
lb., $27.50 to $28, maker’s mill. 


Rods.—We note a fair amount of inquiry for both Bes- 
semer and Basic Rods, and prices continue very firm on the 
basis of $34 to $34.50, maker’s mill. We quote Chain Rods 
at $35, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—New business is light, but consumers are speci- 
fying freely on contracts. Prices are firm and we quote: 
Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.5714c. to 1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 
1.60c. to 1.65c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c¢., and 
Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.80c. to 1.85c., Pittsburgh. These 
prices are for ordinary widths and gauges. 


Structural Material.—Buying continues active. A 
steady stream of small contracts is being placed, which in 
the aggregate amounts to large business. In February, just 
closing, the American Bridge Company has fabricated over 
55,000 tons of material, the largest month’s business in its 
history. This company has just taken about 1200 tons for 
new buildings of the American Shipbuilding Company and 
has also entered a number of smaller orders. A very large 
amount of work is in sight. Deliveries are better. The new 
Structural mill of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company is 
expected to be ready for operation early in March. Prices 
are firm and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3x 2x4 inch thick up 
to 6x6 inches, 1.75c.; 8x 8 and 7 x 34 inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 
53-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.75¢. Un- 
der the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 
3-inch are 1.60c. base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, sub- 
ject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—Only a fair amount of new business is being 
placed, the mills running mostly on old contracts, on which 
specifications are coming in quite freely. Makers are catch- 
ing up on deliveries and are now in position to make quicker 
shipments than for some time. Prices are firm and we quote: 
Tank Plates, 44 inch thick, 64% up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras over the above 
prices are as follows: 

Extra per 


100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 14-inch to and including 3-16- 


ee |e Oe eee eae $0.10 
Se CONE AEE Hie Gd Cd w aes ce bed we eRDewends 15 
NG ae ee eee 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches........ epee ee 
Petes OVEP 210 te TG IMEMES. oc ccc cccccccccese 10 
gee ee a eee eee ee 15 
pe eS ee 25 
ee ee Bee Oe BOD CMDs cc ocnneececves Gee 50 
en ee ce I nab ba deed aac en 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 


Complete Circles... . sccccccccccccccccscccccces .20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates..............0+. 10 
** A. B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box Steel Plates. .20 
SE NONE TI ae ci poccsesescevcvcteevesss .80 
5 Ua ad a Chr cde Keen esdadneccnneesee -40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

lerMS.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.0.b, Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—A moderate volume of business is being placed 
in Black and Galvanized Sheets, the demand for Galvanized 
being heavier than for Black. Practically all the mills are 
still behind on deliveries, ranging from six weeks to three 
months. Specifications on contracts, most of which were 
placed when. prices were much lower than they are now, are 
coming forward freely and shipments by the mills are heavy. 
There is still trouble in getting Sheet Bars as fast as needed. 
Prices are fairly strong, but on very desirable orders it is 
possible that some mills might shade our figures about $1 
a ton. We quote: Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, Nos. 10 to 12 gauge, 2c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 
2.05¢e.: Nos. 15 and 16, 2.10c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.15¢.; Nos. 22 
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to 24, 2.20c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.25¢.; No. 27, 2.30c.; No. 28, 
2.40c.; No. 29, 2.55c., and No. 30, 2.65c. Galvanized Sheets: 
Nos. 10 and 11, 2.35¢.; Nos. 12 to 14, 2.45¢.; Nos. 15 and 16, 
2.55c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.85¢c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 3.05c.; No. 27, 3.25¢c.; No. 28, 3.45¢.; No. 29, 3.70c., 
and No. 30, 3.95c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing 
Sheets at $1.65 per square and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28 gauge, at $3 per square for 2%-inch corrugations. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over these prices for small 
lots. 


Bars.—Tonnage of new orders in both Iron and Steel 
Bars is light, the mills running mostly on specifications on 
contracts placed some time ago. We quote Refined Iron 
Bars, made from all Muck Bar, at 2c., Pittsburgh, while 
Common Iron Bars, made from partly Scrap, are about 
1.85c., Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer this latter price might 
be shaded. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, 
for carloads and larger lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—There has not been much buying 
since the recent advance in prices was made, but specifica- 
tions on contracts are coming in freely. We quote Steel 
Hoops at 1.85c. and Bands to be used for cooperage purposes 
at 1.85c., the latter carrying full Hoop and Band extras. 
Bands for other than cooperage purposes are 1.50c., base, 
half extras, as per Standard Steel card. Above prices are 
for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail rate 
to point of delivery. 

Tin Plate.—New orders being placed for Tin Plate are 
light and the mills are running mostly on contracts placed 
some time ago when prices were lower. A continued short- 
age in Tin Bars is reported, some of the mills having trouble 
in getting Bars as fast as needed. We quote Tin Plate at 
$3.50 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 14 x 20 100-lb. 
Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, 
on which price a rebate of 5c. a box is usually allowed for 
carloads and larger lots. 

Merchant Steel.—A meeting of the Shafting Associa- 
tion is to be held in this city to-morrow (Wednesday), but 
no change in prices is expected. Recent unevenness in prices 
of Shafting has been confined exclusively to some of the 
large jobbers who have heavy stocks bought several months 
ago at less than present prices, and on which concessions are 
being made. Mill prices are reported as being strictly held. 
The implement makers and car builders are not yet placing 
their season contracts, but-are anticipating deliveries on old 
contracts, and the mills are catching up on back deliveries. 
Prices are firm, but without change, and we quote: Plan- 
ished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish 
up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and Iron Finish, 1% x % inch 
and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, and Channels for solid 
rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 
14-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.;: 
tailway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c.: Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. 
to 2.25¢.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1.55c.: Crucible Tool 
Steel, 6c. to Sc. for ordinary grades and 12c. and upward for 
special grades. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 55 per 
cent. discount in carloads and 45 per cent. in less than car- 
loads delivered in base territory. 

Railroad Spikes.—A good deal of business is being 
placed and prices among the mills are very firm. We quote 
Spikes at $2 to $2.05 per 100 Ibs., Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—The market is practically dead and we do not 
even hear of any inquiries. Prices are weak and we quote 
prime grades of Western Spelter at 5.85c¢., St. Louis, equal 
to 5.9714c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—Nothing further has developed regard- 
ing the inquiry for 50 miles of 12-inch Line Pipe referred 
to in this report last week. Two or three large Pipe line 
projects are being worked up, but nothing definite can be 
said about them, as franchises have not been granted and 
the parties are not ready to ask the mills for prices. We note 
a seasonable demand for Merchant sizes and the mills have 
a good deal of tonnage on their books. Prices are without 
change, the extreme discount on Merchant sizes being 81 per 
cent. off and the outside mills are compelled to meet this 
price to get orders. Official discounts, on which an extra 
point is allowed to the large trade, are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 


—Jobbers, carloads. 


‘ 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
- 4 % ® % 
% and \% inch......... i2 56 69 53 
3 eee ee 74 60 71 57 
NI phic enue Wn te of ah 76 64 73 61 
% to 6G inches......... 80 70 77% 67% 
© OO Te BOO cc iitcces 75 60 72% 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: - 
ee A a tn Brace dh che a 65 53 62 50 
SES ee 72 60 69 57 
O56 to & MEREBs . 2 ce ccs 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
% to 8 inches..........61 50 58 47 


Discounts to consumers in small lots are one point higher 
than above. 


Boiler Tubes.—A fair amount of new work is being 
placed and buyers are specifying freely on contracts. The 
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demand for Locomotive Tubes is quite heavy. Official dis- 
counts, which are fairly well maintained, are as follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
DO 25K BRGRON, 2 05s wwe seen renvescsscae - s 
ESE CO ZAG UREMOS. 2... s ccc cre ce sicenscens 5s 
oie ee 46 60 
2% to 5S tmches. .. 1... cer ecvcecrcvvvees 53 66 
Se SI NE: Fsck.c an carer atonnmeee es 41 58 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—The bottom seems to have 
dropped out of the Scrap market and prices have declined 
very sharply. The present demoralized condition of the 
market is largely due to the fact that the railroads, favored 
by the open weather for the past three months, have gone 
steadily ahead laying new track and making other improve- 
nrents, and have made a very large amount of Scrap, which is 
now pressing for sale. Two of the largest consumers of 
Scrap in the Pittsburgh district placed an embargo on it 
some time ago, and this has also had its effect in prices. 
Heavy Melting Scrap, which sold about three weeks ago at 
$17 a ton or higher, has declined to $14.75. We have re- 
duced our prices quite materially and now quote: Heavy 
Melting Scrap, $14.75 to $15; Cast Lron Borings, $9.50 to 
$9.75; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13.75 to $14; No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap, $17.50 to $18; Old Steel Rails, short pieces, $15 to 
$15.25; long pieces, for rerolling, $16.50 to $17; Machinery 
Cast Scrap, $15 to $15.50; Steel Turnings, $13.50 to $13.75; 
Old Car Wheels, $18.25 to $18.50, all in gross tons, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

Coke.—We note firmer prices on Furnace and Foundry 
Coke, due to the uncertainty as to whether there will be a 
Coal strike. Developments in the last day or two indicate 
that a settlement of some kind will be reached and that no 
Coal strike will take place. The large industrial interests 
are bringing strong pressure to bear upon the Coal operators 
and*the miners, and another conference is to be held March 
15. Connellsville Furnace Coke is now held at $2.20 to 
$2.30, and sales of special grades for prompt shipment are 
reported as high at $2.50. Connellsville 72-hour Foundry 
Coke is held at $2.75 to $3 a ton and crushed Coke at about 
the same figures f.o.b. cars at oven. The output of Coke 
continues enormously heavy, due to the favorable weather, 
and shipments are large, the railroads continuing to furnish 
an ample supply of cars. The total output of Coke in the 
Upper and Lower Connellsville regions last week was slight- 
ly in excess of 380,000 tons. Both Furnace and Foundry 
Coke made outside the Connellsville region and known as 
Main Line and High Sulphur Coke can be bought at some- 
what less than the prices quoted above. 


Davis F. Turnbull, Pittsburgh, representative of Wickes 
Brothers, Saginaw, Mich., manufacturers of Boilers and 
Boiler Shop Tools, has recently taken charge ot the sales 
of Boilers in the Pittsburgh district, in addition to being 
manager of the sales of Boiler Shop Tools. 





Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On 0, February 27, 1906. 

Iron Ore.—The movement of Iron Ore from the lake 
docks is beginning to be quite heavy, due to the unusual 
activity of furnaces, and there has been seme piecing out 
buying. It is reported that most of the Ore brought down 
unsold last season has now been disposed of, leaving very 
little yet for sale. As to the coming season of navigation, ex- 
pectations are increasing that the opening will be unusually 
early. Present weather conditions continuing, the channels 
between the lakes may be free of ice before the boats are 
made ready for navigation. Ship owners are going ahead on 
the assumption that no labor difficulties will arise to check 
operations when the time comes. One or two of the possible 
sources of labor trouble have been disposed of and the only 
serious question yet to be considered is the possibility of a 
strike among the longshoremen, the outcome of which will 
not be known for the next two or three weeks. Wild rates on 
Ore have not been made, but it is expected that first charters 
will be made on the same basis as the contract rates, 75c. 
from the head of the lakes, 70c. from Marquette and 60c. 
from Escanaba. Ore prices are unchanged at $4.25, f.o.b. 
Lake Brie ports, for Old Range Bessemer, base. 


Pig Iron.—Foundry Iron has stiffened during the past 
week through some good buying for quick delivery. The dis- 
closures of the past two weeks as to the way in which stocks 
have been eaten up both on the furnace and foundry yards 
has called attention to the exceptionally heavy melt of Iron. 
Buyers who supposed that the furnaces were facing a de- 
clining market held off until it was seen that the visible sup- 
ply was materially reduced. Lots of 2000 to 3000 tons have 
been common in the sales reported for the past week and 
inquiries are heavy. The only furnace reported out of 
blast in this territory resumed operations during the past 
week. The demand on that company had been so strong 
just previous to the resumption that the other furnace, which 
was running on-~Bessemer, had been turned on to Foun- 
dry. This indication of the strength of the demand for 
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Foundry Iron is borne out elsewhere. At the same time it 
is apparent that the buying is for nearby delivery, and in no 
case does it extend past the end of the first half. Consumers 
are evidently waiting developments as to third quarter. In 
most instances furnaces have returned to the practice of 
basing their quotations in the Valley instead of at the fur- 
nace, and the usual price is $17.50 in the Valleys for No. 2, 
although some furnaces are willing to shade that. Furnace 
interests are stronger for forward delivery than they have 
been for a month. The Basic and Bessemer markets are 
slightly easier, but prices have not changed. Coke producers 
seem to consider a strike of Bituminous miners to be un 
avoidable, but this opinion is not generally held by the Coal 
trade. Coke prices are strong, however, without an advance. 
The best grades of 72-hour Foundry Coke are selling at $3 to 
$3.25 at the oven and Furnace Coke at $2.35 to $2.50. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Conditions in the Finished 
Material trade are somewhat conflicting in this territory. 
Many indications point to the fact that even the Pittsburgh 
mills are beginning to catch up with their orders and some 
deliveries are being offered that are surprising. At the same 
time there are in other lines evidences of strength which more 
than offset the easier indications. Against quick shipments 
on some descriptions of Plates and Structural Steel from the 
Pittsburgh mills is the fact that many contracts normally ex- 
piring in July have been fulfilled by shipments to date and 
by the fact that some of the new productive capacity is find- 
ing it impossible to produce its full quota of Finished Steel 
because of a shortage of Steel. The Billet situation here ap- 
pears to be the keynote of the market and a material change 
is noticed. A few of the smaller producers announced that 
they were open for business three weeks ago. They have 
again withdrawn from the market. Sales of 100 to 200 ton 
lots have been made recently above $34, Pittsburgh, for forg- 
ing Billets, while Bessemer Billets have sold at $27, Pitts- 
burgh, smaller sizes bringing $28 to $29. Sales of Forging 
Billets at the higher prices were of the larger sizes, which 
are hard to get, but smaller forging Billets are sold at $32 
to $33, Pittsburgh. Some of the Eastern mills have been 
getting orders for lots of Structural Steel running 200 to 500 
tons at a premium of $2 to $6 a ton at the mill. At the 
same time some mills report that they have lost business on 
a quotation of $2 premium for quick shipment, consumers 
having been able to get satisfactory delivery at the associa- 
tion price of 1.70c., Pittsburgh, from the Pittsburgh mills. 
Plates can be had for quite prompt deliveries at the agreed 
price, 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The Sheet market is much stronger, 
seasonable buying beginning. The statement is made by the 
Sheet companies that their mills are running eight to ten 
weeks behind their orders, with sales being made faster than 
the mills can produce. This is throwing business to the 
jobbers. The latter are making sales on the old basis of 
2.15c. for No. 10 Black Sheets, as a basis; 2.70c. for No. 28 
one-pass Cold Rolled and 3.70c. for Galvanized. The Steel 
Bar situation is strong, regardless of the fact that deliveries 
are being made inside of four weeks. Buying is good on the 
old basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and Open 
Hearth. The Bar Iron market is uneven. Some of the mills 
are filled with business for the remainder of the first half, 
while others are able to make sales, quoting 1.80c. to 1.85c., 
Youngstown. In a general way it is evident that, regardless 
of present strong features in the market, new orders are not 
coming in as freely as has been expected and buyers seem 
disposed to wait a while. 

Old Material.—The market continues soft, due to open 
weather and heavy receipts. Prices are easier, but no marked 
reductions have been made. The following represent deal- 
ers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleveland, gross tons: Old Steel Rails, 
$16.50 to $17.50; Old Iron Rails, $23 to $23.50; Iron Car 
Axles, $16.50 to $17.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $16 to $16.50. 
Net tons: Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 Busheling, $15; 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $17 to $18; Iron Car Axles, $22 
to $23; No. 1 Cast, $15; Stove Plate, $11; Iron and Steel 
Turnings and Drillings, $11 to $12. 
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Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., Feb. 28, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—General quiet prevails. Some of the agencies 
report a sprinkling of small orders that in the aggregate 
have amounted to a fair week's business, consisting chiefly 
of Iron for early requirements in this and contiguous terri- 
tory, but as a rule there has not been sufficient movement 
to establish prices. Quotations of last week, with one or 
two exceptions, obtain at the present time, with rumors 
extant of several instances where these prices were slightly 
shaded. Considerable speculation is being indulged in re- 
garding the advance in freight rates from the South, which 
is scheduled to take effect March 1. Rumors are afloat that 
on account of the inability of the railroads to furnish suf- 
ficient equipment during January and February to handle 
the large tonnage contracted for shipment during these 
months some arrangement would be made whereby contracts 
of previous date to March 1 should receive the benefit of the 
old rate and the advanced rate become effective on contracts 








A 
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after that date. Inquiry at the general freight office of one 
of the large Southern trunk lines developed the fact that this 
question had been brought up, but as matters now stand the 
new tariff becomes effective as originally outlined. Gray 
Forge and the lower grades are still quotable at slightly 
below schedule prices. One sale of 1000 tons was made dur- 
ing the week, consisting of 500 tons of Southern No. 2 Foun- 
dry on a $14, Birmingham, basis, and 500 tons of Northern 
No. 3, that went at less than established figures. Freight 
rates from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati are $1.15, and 
from Birmingham until February 28, inclusive, $2.75. We 
quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

Os OD. a 

Southern Coke, No. 2...... nes uieen adeno ace dtd arate 

CE CO, OD, Ba ko Su awe 5 uo bbb 0s Cannas 

Southern Coke, No. 4...... eae 

Southern Coke, No. SS aoe tals 

Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........ 

Southern Coke, Gray Forge..... 7 rien in aaadiel 

Southern Coke, Mottled.......... a ala a 

Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8 per cent. Silicon) aia 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1.... $18.65 to 





Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........ . 18.15 to 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3.. . . 17.65 to 
Car Wheel Irons 


Standard Southern Car Wheel.... area . + $22.75 
Lake Superior Car Whee!.. jaa s Wie a eae 21.50 

Coke.—This market is somewhat stronger, and prices 
are well established. The proposed Coal strike has had the 
effect of causing a number of consumers to anticipate their 
needs and prepare for delays that must necessarily result 
should a strike be declared. The best Foundry brands from 
both Connellsville and Virginia regions are quotable at 
$2.90 to $3.25, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—New specifications continue 
to come forward in a very satisfactory manner, and the 
mills are all crowded with work. We quote, f.o.b. Cincin- 
nati: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.75c., with half extras; 
the same, in smaller lots, 2c., with full extras; Steel Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.68c., with half extras; the same, in small 
lots, 1.85¢., with full extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in car- 
load lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.78¢c.; 
Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in small- 
er lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in 
smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in 
smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and _ heavier, 
1.8c., in carload lots 


Old Material.—Trade is said to be in rather a quiet 
condition, although it looks as though quite a tonnage is 
being handled for quick returns. We quote dealers’ prices, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, 
$15 to $15.50 per net ton; Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9 per net 
ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to $13 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$22 to $22.50 per gross ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, 
$15 to $16 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 56 lbs. and up- 
ward, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $24 to $24.50 
per net ton; Car Wheels, $18.50 to $19.50 per gross ton; 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18 to $19 per gross ton. 





German Iron Trade. 


BERLIN. February 9, 1906. 

Since my last letter the statistical results in the Iron 
and Coal industries in 1905 have been published. The pro- 
duction of Pig Iron rose to 10,987,623 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 10,103,941 in 1904. The December production, 
notwithstanding the Christmas holidays, beat all previous 
records, having reached 1,029,084 tons. Since the year 1895 
Germany’s Iron production has been doubled. The export 
statistics will be given below. 

The Coal production of the year amounted to 121,190,000 
tons, as compared with 120,694,000 tons in 1904. The result 
must be regarded as satisfactory, in view of the long strike 
a year ago and the car famine in the autumn months. The 
year’s make of Coke reached high water mark with 16,358,000 
tons, as compared with 12,331,000 tons in 1904. Besides the 
production of Coal above mentioned the country produced 
52,473,000 tons of Brown Coal, or Lignite, as against 48,500,- 
000 tons in 1904. This form of fuel is used in many German 
manufacturing establishments and much of it is pressed into 
briquettes, partly for industrial and partly for household 
consumption. The year’s output of briquettes rose to 13,- 
009,000 tons, as compared with 11,413,000 tons in 1904. 


Prices Still Rising. 


The tendency of Iron prices has continued upward since 
my last report. At last week’s meeting of the Iron Exchange 
of Diisseldorf higher prices were registered than on January 
19. Spiegeleisen, No. la, was quoted at 93 marks, which 
means an advance of 7 marks in a fortnight: German Bes- 
semer reached 82 marks, a rise of 10 marks since December 
1; Thomas Iron, 68 to 68.50 marks (64 to 64.50 marks on 
December 1); Luxemburg puddled, 52.80 to 53.60 marks 
(52 to 52.80 marks on January 19); English Pig, 72 marks 
(73 marks on January 19) ; Common Bars, 120 to 125 marks 
(115 to 120 marks on December 1); Ordinary Plates, 135 
marks (125 marks on December 1); Boiler Plates of Soft 
Steel, 140 marks (130 marks on December 1). Wholesale 
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dealers in the Essen region added 5 marks to the price of 
Bar lron, Sheets and Band Iron about two weeks ago, while 
Horseshoe Bars and Wire Nails were advanced 10 marks. 

There has been much talk that the Steel Verband would 
make further price advances at an early date, but according to 
the latest report the management of the great combination 
opposes any further increase for the present. <A feeling 
seems to be gaining ground that prices have now touched 
high water mark. The news cabled over from New York 
to-day that a certain grade of Iron had been reduced in price 
created a slight sensation on the Bourse, and dealers pro 
ceeded to sell home Iron shares, under the conviction that 
the news from America means a halt in the upward move 
ment of prices and profits. 

Two weeks ago the Verband finally voted to increase the 
allotments in Bars and Plates by 5 per cent. and those in 
Rolled Wire by 10 per cent. The latter increase was ex- 
plained as necessary on account of the extraordinary demand. 
The Verband reports that the demand for half finished goods 
is so heavy that it cannot be supplied. The requirements of 
the home market are extraordinary and the calls upon the 
Verband are so numerous that it has decided to make no 
further sales abroad for the first half of the year. Some for- 
eign customers are trying to make engagements for German 
Steel sufficient to cover their requirements for the entire 
second half year, but the Verband is not taking many orders 
beyond June 350 and none at all for the fourth quarter. In 
Steel Rails there are good export orders coming in and this 
is also true of Ties. Structural forms are in extraordinary 
demand, both for the home and the foreign market. Foreign 
buyers are submitting to higher prices. The scarcity of Ores 
and Pig Iron continues with scarcely any abatement, not 
withstanding the fact that the movement of Coal has been 
considerably increased since the beginning of the year. 

The December shipments of the Verband were the heavi 
est since the combination was created. The movement 
reached 477,435 tons, being 38,977 tons more than in Novem- 
ber and 124,288 tons more than in December, 1904. 

Exports, 

Germany's Iron exports for 1905 were, next to 1903, the 
heaviest ever known. They amounted to 3,349,968 metric 
tons, as compared with 2,770,888 tons in 1904 and 3,481,224 
tons in 1908. ‘The year 1905 ended with a sharp upward 
movement in exports, December breaking all previous records 
with shipments amounting to 364,272 tons. November had 
established a new high record, but December beat it by 
10,000 tons. Exports of the different classes of Iron and 
Steel for three years compare as follows: 


1905. 1904. 1908. 
Tons Tons. ‘Tons 
Serap and Old Iron ee yy 90,098 109,245 


Pig Iron... ile walen'e oe 225,897 418.072 





eee: SNe CNG EO ea cee een { 66,273 
Steel Rails...... rinhh x Mies 211,049 378,611 
RRR PSS ar re 298,621 348,929 
Billets, Blooms and Ingots. 395,990 638,182 
Plates and Sheets 256,186 278.93 

Wire, plain . 169,750 165,510 
Wire, galvanize. 97,679 89,464 
Coarse Iron Ware ware 496,711 493.561 
Fine [ron Ware. Sores 61,630 53,778 


The relative movement to the principal countries was 
as follows: 








1905 1904. 1903. 

Tons Tons. Tons. 
England . : ; Teererey 543,349 836,072 
ED as ac ca ees sae oa eee 377,485 453,191 
Holland .... 5 aor wi Sache. 0g 306,547 264,885 
Switzerland 7 dae alata 246 224,666 188,472 
Argentine ..... av a einre ame etaen 169,229 103,542 90.060 
Italy .... ‘ Secret 123,964 125,72: 
Denmark , és xcen "nai 100,827 87,398 S84, 
France ..... ‘ 2 ce ae 99,528 91,906 T6.3 
we nee wae a wr diiercain Se dese eke ae 95.369 65.510 64,6 
Cee Wr ae cs ewe cons ee 08.80) 39.737 95, 


The exports to the United States in 1902 reached 312,547 
tons. It will be seen from the above table that the exports 
to the United States last year increased nearly 21,000 tons 
over the previous year. This increase was made up of about 
10,000 tons of Pig, about the same gain in Steel Rails and 
about 6000 tons in Angles and Structural forms, while 
Blooms and Billets fell off by 14,000 tons. 

scceanacaillle eile aceasta 

The United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pitts 
burgh, has recently designed and patented a new type of 
universal plate mill and has received a contract from the 
Illinois Steel Company for the building of one of these 
mills at South Chicago. The mill will be driven by an 
electric motor of 6000 to 8000 horse-power capacity, the 
first time that a mill of this character and size has been 
electrically driven. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the J. A. 
Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, was held last week and 
the directors and officers were re-elected. President 
Egan’s report shows the past year to have been one of the 
largest in point of profits im the history of the company, 
notwithstanding the fact that a large amount of money 
was expended in the way of new buildings and equipment. 
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New York. 


New York, February 28, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—The local market has been rather quiet dur- 
ing the past week, and there are some offerings by furnaces 
which have recently blown in. Prices remain unchanged: 
Northern Iron, No. 1 Foundry, $18.50 to $19; No. 2 Foun- 
dry, $18 to $18.50; No. 2 Plain, $17.50 to $18. Southern 
Iron is quoted at $18.50 to $18.75 for No. 1 Foundry, and 
$18 to $18.25 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—The matter of deliveries is now a factor 
of first importance in the Rail trade and the pressure in- 
creases with every week. The promoters of trolley projects, 
who have waited until their financial arrangements were 
made, find that mill capacity has been largely pre-empted 
for months and there are likely to be disappointments as 
to deliveries. An additional 25,000 tons for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad is reported and 11,000 tons for the ’Frisco 
System. Deliveries are still being made on an order for 
Guatemala and further South American business is looked 
for this year. For Standard Rails $28 at mill is still 
quoted. 

Structural Steel.—The Structural Steel manufacturers, 
at a meeting in New York City in the past few days, in addi- 
tion to reaffirming prices, decided to accept orders for deliv- 
ery up to the end of the year. Heretofore deliveries have 
been limited to July 1. The volume of Structural business 
ahead grows with every week. Almost daily a new building 
project is brought to the attention of contracting firms in 
New York City. In spite of the business placed in the last 
month, it is now estimated that 200,000 tons of Structural 
Steel will yet be awarded in New York City alone before 
May 1, although that was the estimate of the total business 
pending 30 days ago. It is also stated by those in position 
to know what is ahead that indications point to a total of 
300,000 tons more being placed before the end of this year 
in New York alone. These estimates include the Manhattan 
Bridge with its 35,000 to 40,000 tons of Steel, which is to 
be relet, and the Hudson River tunnel terminal, which will 
require about 30,000 tons. Early in the year it was thought 
that 300,000 tons, an unprecedented amount for one year, 
would cover the Structural Steel demand in New York City 
for 1906, It will now be seen that this estimate is exceeded 
in view of recent developments, by 200,000 tons. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Company closed in February a total of 60,000 
tons of bridge and building work. The January record was 
40,000 tons. It is estimated that other companies have 
closed fully 100,000 tons since the beginning of the year, the 
February business alone being equal to the total for both 
January and February of last year. The contract for the 
Royal Insurance Company’s building at William street and 
Maiden lane, involving 1700 tons of Structural Steel, has 
been taken by Post & McCord, and the American Bridge 
Company will furnish the fabricated Steel. The New Haven 
road, in addition to 6000 tons of bridge work placed in the 
last month, distributed among various companies, has let 
2500 tons of overhead work in connection with the electrifi- 
cation of a portion of its line out of New York City. There 
is a steady run of business out of stock in Beams and Chan- 
nels, the price as a rule being around 2.5c. Importations 
of Structural Steel, except on old contracts, have practically 
ceased, the German mills having no Steel to offer for the first 
half of the year, and on the other hand there are limitations 
on the use of imported shapes. We quote mill shipments 
f.o.b. New York as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and 
Zees, 1.8414c.; Tees, 1.8914c.; Bulb, Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.9914c. Beams, 18 to 24 inch, 0.10c. extra; Angles over 6 
inches, 0.10c. extra. 

Bars.—Business is light and prices of Bar Iron have 
receded with the indisposition of buyers to place contracts. 
General specifications for Bar Iron are quotable at 1.7414c. 
to 1.84%4c., tidewater, New York. The leading manufac- 
turers of Steel Bars are sti well filled with work and are 
not promising deliveries within 60 days. Quotations run 
from 1.6416c. to 1.84%4c., tidewater, according to quantity 
and delivery desired. 

Plates.—No change in prices was made at the conference 
of Plate manufacturers held in this city last week. It is 
stated that contracts will now be taken for delivery through- 
out the year. While specifications on orders are being re- 
ceived in good quantity new business is rather light. Quota- 
tions are continued as follows, at tidewater: Sheared Tank 
Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%c.; Flange Plates, 1.84%c. to 
1.9414c.; Marine Plates, 2.14%c. to 2.24%4c.; Fire Box 
Plates, 2.2414c. to 2.60c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The demand for small lots continues 
as active as previously reported. It is expected that within 
the next two weeks the city of New York will advertise for 
5000 to 6000 tons of 48-inch Pipe. Prices are very strong, 
with ecarload lots quoted at $29.75 per net ton for 6-inch, at 
tidewater. 

Old Material.—Everything in the line of Cast Scrap is 
in good demand, with quite a number of sales of round lots 
of Heavy Cast. Prices are fairly firm on this class of mate- 
rial. Steel Serap is very dull, with embargoes still prevent- 
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ing deliveries to a number of the leading Eastern consum- 
ers. Rolling mill stock is neglected. Mills are using such 
material as they have on hand, looking forward to buying at 
lower prices. Dealers are stocking up with Scrap offered at 
concessions, and many of them are refusing to sell, believ- 
ing that in the near future, perhaps within a month or so, 
the demand will be much better as a result of the present 
quiet conditions. Approximate prices per gross ton, New 
York or vicinity, are as follows: 


I IN a idling aces ove. 0 wack ae $20.00 to $21.00 
ET orsnts Soe eG 6 becca ee kaa 25.00 to 26.00 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, short plieces.......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 24.00 to 25.00 
ee ae ar ere 19.50 to 20.50 
ee eee 19.00 to 20.00 
SO NEE SID so 6 code v0 b60 6 ne se 16.50 to 17.50 
No. 1 Yara Wrought, 40mg. ......ccce8 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 15.00 to 16.00 
NE ATID, 4 a's 9,4160)s 0-4.0i0 602 Se ole wOe 14.00 to 15.00 
NE MIN gt .0 bis cia 4 6 0. 06-6.0'0.0060' 886s Bee 10.00 to 11.00 
ee CN Sia aa bce cht be ekew aw eA 9.00 to 9.50 
PROG PEE 6 bp vce sc cece ceavese 13.00 to 13.50 
en See: CRG tn sw cebe ab eewanws 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast......ccsscccses 15.50 to 16.00 
SNS Sib pei seen bane keener ces 12.00 to 12.50 
Rw + a ia-n.0o bs bic kew cae earns 10.00 to 11.00 
ee ES 5 16.50 to 17.00 


Nils Anderson, formerly manager of Matthew Addy & 
Co., 15 Cortland street, New York, and Charles T. Elliott 
and Paul Debevoise, who were formerly salesmen for Crocker 
Bros., 99 John street, have organized the firm of Elliott, 
Debevoise & Anderson, with offices at 95 Liberty street. The 
new firm will deal in Pig Iron, Furnace and Foundry Coke, 
and has secured the Eastern selling agency for the Carbon 
Iron & Steel Company, Parryville, Pa. 





Metal Market. 


New York, February 28, 1906. 

Pig Tin.—The dullness noted last week has continued 
and prices have fluctuated within narrow limits. On the 
21st Tin was sold at 36.35c.; on the 23d at 36.40c. The 
price reacted slightly, and on the 26th and 27th Tin could 
be bought at 36.30c. To-day’s price is 36.25c. Consumers 
seem well supplied with metal, and are evidently holding off 
in anticipation of increased stocks and lower prices. The 
arrivals so far this month aggregate 4210 tons. It is ex- 
pected that deliveries into consumption will be about 3000 
tons, increasing the stocks held here considerably. The Euro- 
pean market is practically unchanged for spot at £165 10s. 
Futures are a trifle higher at £163 15s. 


Copper.—The market is quotably higher, with Lake at 
18k%e. to 18%c., Electrolytic at 18c. to 18\4c. and Casting 
grades at 17.87%4c. to 18c, The larger holders of metal are 
still asking 18\%4c. for both Lake and Electrolytic. The num- 
ber of inquiries during the week has been noticeable, but 
few of these have been turned into orders. The smaller pro- 
ducers of Copper are willing to sell at present quotations, as 
there is a good profit at these prices. It is reported that 
one of the larger holders of metal has a considerable quantity 
of April Copper for sale at 18%4c., but consumers are not 
willing to enter the market at this price. The European 
demand is small. Prices are nominally higher at £78 15s. 
for spot, £77 5s. for futures and £84 5s. for Best Selected. 
The exports so far this month aggregate 14,766 tons. 


Aluminum.—tThe principal producer has sold its product 
for a long time ahead and is practically out of the Wire 
business for this year. Other forms of Aluminum are in 
the same backward state as far as shipments are concerned. 
Means are being taken to enlarge the productive capacity 
and by next year the output will be considerably augmented. 
The price continues unchanged at 35c. for No. 1 Ingots and 
33c. for No. 2 Ingots. 

Spelter.—There is practically no new business in sight. 
Quotations are nominally unchanged at 6c. to 6.10c. New 
York and 5.90c. in St. Louis, but producers are not seeking 
business at the present prices. Zinc Ore is $1.00 a ton lower 
than last week. In London the market is higher, G, M. B. 
closing at £25 15s. 

Pig Lead.—The market is quiet, and there are few 
inquiries. Spot shipments are held at 5.35c. to 5.40c.; 
March deliveries at 5.30c. to 5.385c. The American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company continues to quote shipment Lead 
in 50-ton lots at 5.35c. The St. Louis market is quiet at 
5.27%4c. The London market is lower, Soft Spanish Lead 
closing at £15 2s. 6d. 

Antimony.—The market is moderately active, and con- 
tinues to be held on a high level. Cookson’s is held at 16c. 
to 17c., Hallett’s at 1544c. to 16c.; other brands at 15c. to 
15\4e. 

Tin Plate.—New business is dull, but specifications on 
contracts continue to come in freely. We quote 14x 20 
100-lb. IC Coke Plate at $3.50 f.o.b. Pittsburgh and $3.69 
f.o.b. New York. In Swansea, Welsh Plates’ are unchanged 
at 12s. 9d. 
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Nickel—Is unchanged at 40c. per Ib. in ton lots and 45c. 
to 50c. for smaller quantities. 

Old Metals.—Business is dull, but there is a continued 
demand for Heavy Copper as well as for Copper products. 
Heavy Composition Scrap is dull and stocks are of good size. 
We quote dealers’ selling prices as follows: 


_ Cents — 
Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 17.25 to 17.50 
Comer, EROOVY GRE WikC.. «occ ccc svcce 16.75 to 17.25 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............ 15.25 to 15.75 
i Pe cc od nn CaN eee eA we ee ewe 11.75 to 12.00 
SEINE, <3 o's, b Kia NewS eKiee 6 eH © & 10.00 to 10.25 
Heavy Machinery Composition......... 15.25 to 15.50 
CN a ey 10.25 to 10.50 
pl ee eer 13.00 to 13.25 
Pn ON <i: Use cg caw whine « &.8 bus a Rie 5.00 to 5.15 
EN aa Gk di nh igre oak e & eer 4.85 to 4.90 
DEUS inks Keb Dhak eee 06 kee eS 4.90 to 5.10 


The United States Steel Products Export Company will 
in the future do the buying of Pig Tin for the United States 
Steel Corporation. This business was formerly conducted 
by Phelps, Dodge & Co. The consumption of Pig Tin by the 
United States Steel Corporation is estimated to be about 
25 per cent. of the total consumption of the United States. 


——___.@--@——___—__ 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, February 28, 1906. 


The stock market was dull most of the week and fluctua- 
tions were narrow. A noteworthy exception in this respect 
was Pressed Steel common, which sold at 58% on last 
Wednesday morning, but on the appearance of the company’s 
annual report, showing results falling considerably under 
the expectations of holders of the stock, the price declined to 
55% on Friday, from which it gradually recovered to 57% 


on Monday of this week. Railway Spring common, which 
sold at 55 on Friday, also advanced to 58144 on Monday. The 
situation changed for the worse on Tuesday, when all stocks 
declined, going still lower to-day. Last transactions up to 
1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the following prices: Can 
common 9%, preferred 67; Car & Foundry common 40%, 
preferred 101144; Locomotive common 69%, preferred 117; 
Steel Foundries common 11%, preferred 45%4; Colorado 
Fuel 6236; Pressed Steel common 53, preferred 9914; Rail- 
way Spring common 55; Republic common 29, preferred 
102; Sloss-Sheffield common 8134; Tennessee Coal 150, ex- 
rights; United States Cast Iron Pipe 46, preferred 92%, ; 
United States Steel common 40%, preferred 10574. 

The total income of the Union Switch & Signal Company 
of Pittsburgh for 1905 was $2,980,890, an inerease over 
1904 of $494,049, and the balance, after payment of dividends 
and allowance for depreciation, was $169,736, an increase of 
$66,022, bringing the surplus up to $1,026,033. 

Dividends.—The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 2, and 1% per 
cent. on the common stock, payable April 16. 

ES 


Strong Efforts to Avert a Coal Strike. 


Important developments in the coal situation have 
come in the past three days. On Monday, February 26, 
President John Mitchell gave out a letter he had received 
from President Roosevelt. It stated that a strike such as 
is threatened on April 1 would be a menace to the peace, 
business and general welfare of the country and urged 
Mr. Mitchell to make a further effort to avert such a 
calamity. A similar letter was sent to Francis L. Rob- 
bins, Pittsburgh, chairman of the Committee of Bitumin- 
ous Coal Operators. In making public the letter Presi- 
dent Mitchell said that there would be no general strike; 
that in consequence of the letter from President Roose- 
velt a joint national convention would be called on March 
15 to make a further effort to avert a strike. Mr. Robbins 
replied to President Roosevelt’s letter by telegraphing 
that he had asked the operators’ committees of the in- 
terstate agreement to meet him at Pittsburgh Wednes- 
day, February 28, to consider the question of another 
conference with the miners. 

Pressure brought to bear by important consuming 
interests is expected to have an important influence 
in bringing about a settlement. Sentiment has been 
growing in the past week in favor of the view that there 
will be no general strike. Concerning the anthracite situa- 
tion there has been no definite development, but the 
demands of the miners have been presented, and it has 
been stated by a member of the National Committee of the 
Mine Workers that steps have already been taken toward 
a settlement of the anthracite scale. 

Some commotion was created by a statement given out 


at Indianapolis on Sunday, February 25, by Vice-prest- 
dent T. L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America 
that there would be no general coal strike April 1, but 
added that the operators of the bituminous fields had 
presented a proposition to the miners to restore the scale 
of 1903-1904. This would amount to an increase of 5.55 
per cent., as against 124% per cent. advance asked for by 
the miners. Chairman Robbins of the Operators’ Com- 
mittee denied the report, saying no such proposition had 


been made. 
———_—__ > -oe ____-— 


Success of Electric Smelting. 


Toronto, February 26, 1906.—On Saturday the follow- 
ing telegraphic dispatch was sent from Sault Ste. Marie 
by Dr. Eugene Haanel, Superintendent of Mines, to Frank 
Oliver, Minister of the Interior, Ottawa: 

Successful demonstration of all points stated in my memo- 
randum on electric smelting of Canadian iron ores requiring in 
vestigation. Output greater than figure adopted by Harbord in 
report of commission. Successful smelting of magnetite and de 
sulphurization of pig. Successful substitution of charcoal and 
therefore of peat for coke. Consumption of electrode insignifi 
cant. Production of nickel pig of fine quality from roasted 
pyrrhotite. Forty tons of pig have so far been produced. Process 
admits of immediate commercial application. Experiments will 
be completed in about two weeks. 

From the dispatch it would appear that the applica- 
tion of Dr. Héroult’s process in the experimental plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie has proved entirely successful. The 
thing to be ascertained was whether pig iron and steel 
could be produced with economy from the mag- 
netite ores of Algoma, some of them carrying 
more than what has hitherto been deemed a man- 
ageable percentage of sulphur. That both pig iron 
and steel could be produced from hematite ore 
by Dr. Héroult’s process had been put beyond doubt by 
the success of the works at La Praz in France. It re- 
mains a question whether, even with ore of the highest 
grade, the method would cut down the cost in the higher 
labor market of this country. Apparently it has shown 
a clear balance on the side of economy, besides triumph- 
ing over the refractory character of magnetite sulphurous 
ores. If the process applied on a commercial scale comes 
up to Dr. Haanel’s report and assurance it will add 
“enormously to the value of the ore resources of this 
province. 

It is three years since Dr. Haanel was sent under com- 
mission to study the operation of works in Europe for 
the smelting of iron and manufacture of steel by means 
of electricity. In Sweden and France he found the sys- 
tem in successful practice Specimens of the steel pro- 
duced were tested at Woolwich, England, by Professor 
Harbord, and he reported the product to be excellent, 
though it was admitted that there was no saving in cost. 
Dr. Héroult, the inventor of the process in use at La Praz, 
France, was persuaded that he could treat the magnetite 
ores of Algoma with satisfaction. Dr. Haanel reported 
in favor of an opportunity being given to test the process 
here. To facilitate the experiment the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany placed at the service of the Government a site for a 
small furnace and a free supply of electricity for six 
months. On its part, the Government obtained a small 
appropriation to meet the cost of the experiment. Last 
autumn Dr. Héroult came to Canada and set to work. 
Electric furnaces of special design were constructed and 
electrical appliances as specified were obtained from the 
Westinghouse Company and from Sweden. There was 
much delay. A small furnace was put in operation. In 
this were produced pig iron from hematite ore and nickel 
pig from nickeliferous pyrrhotite. This led to the build- 
ing of a larger furnace and the use of fittings which were 
invented in the course of the experiment. It was in the 
latter furnaces that the pig iron and steel were made 


from magnetite ore. C. A. C. J. 
Cn ae 


The importation of foreign built automobiles con- 
tinues to increase, according to an official statement given 
out by George W. Whitehead, the appraiser of the port 
of New York. The report shows that 136 cars, valued 
at $435,000, were entered at New York in January, com- 
pared with 78 machines imported in the corresponding 
month of 1905. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, February 28, 1906. 

Although the announcement made February 22 to the 
effect that the German Reichstag had passed the govern- 
ment bill granting the most favored nation tariff rates to the 
United States for a period ending June 30, 1907, pending 
the attempt to establish reciprocal tariff laws between the 
two countries, was received with pleasure in machinery 
quarters where business is done with Germany, it must be 
taken into consideration that even the most favored nation 
rates will be substantially higher than those which existed 
before the new tariff law went into effect. There seems to 
be a mistaken idea among some of those in the trade that 
the act of the Reichstag put the tariff rate back where it 
had been before the discussion came up, but this is not so, 
as the new rates, which go into effect March 1, entail a 
considerable increase of taxation on American machines and 
parts of machinery. A well known exporter of American 
machinery to Germany says that the demand for American 
machinery will continue for the next 18 months and the 
favorable action on the part of the German law makers will 
have a noticeable effect on the trade. There were so many 
orders that came to most houses that make a specialty of 
buying for export which they were unable to fill that they 
will be kept busy for some time catching up on the business. 
There were few if any cancellations of contracts on the part 
of the German consumers because of the inability of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to deliver on time, and it is not thought 
by those most interested that there will be any falling off 
in the demand notwithstanding the increased tariff. It was 
declared by those most interested that it will be found that 
the new rates will be odious to American manufacturers, 
and it is not improbable that they will join in an effort 
before long to have the Government make a better tariff ar- 
rangement with Germany, as it will no doubt be found that 
even the most favored nation rates will have a material 
effect on the trade which will hardly be of benefit to manu- 
facturers here. In the meantime deliveries have been so slow 
that the houses that buy for export have been between two 
fires, with the consumer on one side clamoring to have his 
orders filled and the manufacturer demanding more time. 
This is particularly so in the trade in some classes of ma- 
chine tools where deliveries cannot be had in less than from 
three to five months’ time. 

The Russian situation has changed to such an extent 
that machinery houses that received orders during the recent 
disturbances there to hold shipments have been notified to 
forward their orders, and consequently the export trade with 
that country is especially good just now. Many belated or- 
ders are coming in and some export houses that make a 
specialty of trading with Russia are kept pretty busy. The 
Russians seem to be buying a great deal of agricultural 
machinery just now, and in that connection the trade in 
small gasoline engines is especially good. Considerable 
heavy machinery is being shipped and the government has 
been placing some scattered contracts in this country through 
commission men. 

The second annual meeting of the National Association 
of Engine and Boat Manufacturers was held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, February 27. In his annual ad- 
dress President John J. Amory referred to the work accom- 
plished by the association for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the members and of the great value to them the 
association has thus far been. An interesting paper on the 
“ Motor Boat” was read by M. M. Whittaker. Among the 
members present were John J. Amory, H. A. Lozier, Jr., 
James Craig, Jr., H. N. Whittlesey, H. Snyder, F. M. Cros- 
sett, M. H. Moffitt, D. A. Richardson, J. M. Newbury, James 
A. Reeves, A. J. Pierce, Frederic 8S. Nock, M. M. Whittaker, 
H. M, Odiome, H. C. Mears, W. L. Fay, William J. Rey- 
nolds, H. L. Aldrich, Mr. Slade, W. J. Graham, Henry Sut- 
phen, Eugene A. Riotte, Andre Massennat, H. H. Brauti- 
gam, Albert G. Eldredge, Mr. McNaughton, E. P. Conrad, 
John F. Johnson, G. F. Hammann, J. W. S. Harding, Jr., 
M. A. Belden, H. S. Gambel. 


United States Steel Corporation Buying Heavily. 


The United States Steel Corporation is now buying in 
earnest for its various additions in connection with its 1906 
plant improvement programme. The company has made ex- 
penditures amounting to hundreds of thousands in the trade 
during the last two weeks, and it is thought that the buying 
will continue for several weeks. Among the large orders 
placed there has been a contract with the Stirling Consoli- 
dated Boiler Company for 17,000 horse-power of boilers for 
the Illinois Steel Company. The Stirling Company has se- 
cured another contract for 43 boilers, of which 40 are to go 
to the South Chicago works, and the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has placed an order for 24 boilers of 260 horse-power 
each for Homestead, Pa. In addition to the boilers ordered 
for the South Chicago works, it is understood that the com- 
pany will remodel its furnaces there and will equip two of 
them with ore, coal and stone pockets. New pressure pumps 
will be installed and a new machine shop is to be erected at 
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the latter plant. The rolling mill and heavy power ma- 
chinery men are following the company very closely, as it is 
understood that considerable is to be bought in their lines. 
There will be a new sulphate of iron plant installed at Allen- 
town, and in addition the company has inquiries out for a 
wire mill engine and new rod mill boiler and engines. The 
company has extensive inquiries out for mechanical stokers 
and expects to install a coal and ash handling plant at Wau- 
kegan, Ill. It is said in the trade that there are to be exten- 
sive additions to the Lorain plant which will include bat- 
teries of boilers, stokers and ash handling machinery. The 
company will buy machine tools for Cambridge, Ohio, and it 
is said in the trade that new wire drawing machinery is to 
be added to the Newburg works, Cleveland, Ohio. While 
considerable of the buying for these improvements has been 
done, there is a lot more to be purchased, especially in the 
line of machine tool equipments, as that part of the work 
has not been gone into to any extent, and it is thought the 


buying movement will continue well along into the spring.’ 


Other Steel Works, 

The William Tod Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has se- 
cured an order from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, South 
Bethlehem, Pa., for four pairs of twin tandem compound 
reversing engines with cylinder diameters of 40 and 66 
inches by 54-inch stroke, similar to the two pairs of engines 
recently installed by the William Tod Company at the plant 
of the Illinois Steel Company. Delivery will be made in 
about six months. 

It is said in the trade that the Crucible Steel Company 
of America will shortly be in the market for additional 
equipment for its works at Pittsburgh, as the company has 
plans for some big extensions at that point. As is well 
known, all the big steel interests have been buying equipment 
quite extensively of late, but it is understood that the pur- 
chases made by the Crucible Steel Company provided only 
for additions to the equipment of existing plants. It is 
understood that the company recently acquired a good sized 
piece of property in Lawrenceville, Pa., and for some time 
past the property has been used for storing coal, with the 
idea of meeting conditions which might arise as the result of 
a disagreement between the coal miners and the operators. 
This property, it is given out, is not to be used very long 
for storage purposes, as it is the purpose of the company to 
build a large new plant on the site. No details have been 
made public as to the size of the proposed plant, but the 
engineering department has been busy for some time past in 
preparing plans, It is understood that the company has 
in contemplation the erection of large puddling, muck and 
sheet mills in the Pittsburgh district. Plans for both these 
improvements are being hurried, it is said, and the trade 
may shortly look for some inquiries from that source. 

Atlantic Coast Line’s Inquiries, 


One of the most important inquiries for machine tools 
now before the trade is that sent out a few days ago by the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, which is asking bids on a good 
sized lot of machine tools intended for equipping its new 
s.ops at Waycross, Ga. It is understood that the inquiries 
come from the purchasing department of the road at Wil- 
mington, N. C., and shipment is asked to Richmond, Va. 
lor some time the company has been preparing plans for 
extensive sheps to be erected at Waycross, at a cost of over 
$2v0,000, and during the past week the contract for the erec- 
tion of the buildings was placed with the .Pennsylvania 
Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa. The buildings to be 
erccted will include a machine shop, erecting shop, blacksmith 
shop, coach shop, paint shop, planing mill, foundry and other 
smaller structures. The building of these shops is an under- 
taking that will require quite a large amount of new ma- 
chinery and it is believed that the tools for which the com- 
pany is now asking bids cover only a part of those required 
for completely equipping the new shops. 

On February 24 a fire started in the shops of the Inter- 
colonial Railroad at Moncton, N. B., destroying some of 
the shops and seriously damaging the large car shop and 
several other buildings. It is stated that quite a quantity 
of machinery was destroyed and that the loss will reach 
close on to $500,000. For some time the railroad has con- 
templated the erection of new shops at Moncton to cover an 
area of about 150 x 643 feet, and a short time ago a con- 
siderable sum of money was set-aside for the building of the 
new shops. It is probable that the fire will hasten the 
carrying out of the plans, and there is very little doubt but 
that work on the new buildings will be started as soon as 
the weather will permit. 

Despite the fact that the shops of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road are very busy with repair work and new construction 
there have been only a few inquiries in the tool and machine 
line by reason of the anticipation of the early authorization 
of the construction and equipment list, which will come be- 
fore the board of directors within the next month. It is 
known that the list will be a large one and will include 
many improvemehts for. which the officials have been en- 
deavoring to get sanction for some time. As a matter of 
fact there has not been a single inquiry during the past 
week for anything which would interest the tool and ma- 
chinery trade. The construction.work in the maintenance 
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of way department is being rapidly pushed, and almost all 
of the divisions have received the first half of the rail allot- 
ment for 1906, together with the necessary track material 
to proceed with the work of laying the rail. Additional 
work has necessitated the invitation to bid upon another lot 
of rails, about 25,000 tons, and this will necessitate the pur- 
chase of a proportionate amount of track material in addi- 
tion to that recently enumerated in these columns. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company, Allentown, Pa., it was decided 
to erect a new repair and machine shop and car barn at 
Fourteenth and Gordon streets, South Allentown. The 
plans for these buildings have just been completed by Alfred 
Clare, engineer, and call for a machine ship 120 x 200 feet 
and car barn 120 x 208 feet. The buildings are to have con- 
crete foundations and brick walls, and bids for the construc- 
tion of them will be asked in about a week. 

A new high speed electric railway between Elmira 
and Rochester, N. Y., will shortly be operated by interests 
closely allied with Otto Heinze & Co., the bankers of 42 
Broadway. The company to operate the electric road will 
be known as the Rochester & Elmira Electric Railway Com- 
pany, and franchises are being secured for the company’s 
right of way. A large part of the line will be over a private 
right of way and property for the road has been contracted 
for. The construction work has not been begun as yet, but 
it will be started as soon as the formal approval of the street 
Railway Commissioners has been obtained for the construc- 
tion of the line. The proposed road will extend through 
Brighton, Avon, Lavonia and other hamlets between Elmira 
and Rochester. The line will be a single track system 120 
miles long. The cars are to be of the high speed type of 
overhead trolleys. Service will include through express 
cars, which will compete for traffic between Elmira and 
Rochester. None of the equipment has been purchased as 
yet. The incorporators of the company are Max H. Schultze, 
Horace G. Abel, Stanley Gifford, Henry Brunssen, Fred 
Eckstein, Henry Velthusen, C. B. Geer, Tracy S. Bucking- 
ham and Ralph Wolf. 


Requirements of Industrial Plants, 


Machinery is now being purchased by the Dominion Car 
Company of Canada for the new plant which it is going to 
erect in the Dominion to compete with the Canada Car Com- 
pany and its affiliated interests for the Canadian trade in 
steel cars. The Dominion Car Company is closely affiliated 
with the Simplex Railway Appliance Company of Canada 
and 42 Broadway, New York. For some time past the com- 
panies interested in the Simplex Railway Appliance Com- 
pany have been taking an interest in the movement to form 
a car combine in Canada.’ Later it became known that the 
Canada Car Company established a working agreement with 
one or more of the big car companies, and shortly after- 
ward the announcement was made that the Dominion Car 
Company would enter the field. It is evident that that com- 
pany means business, as it has already prepared plans for a 
plant to be erected in Montreal, west. The company’s engi- 
neers have prepared plans for a building 150 x 600 feet, and 
equipment for the structure is now being purchased. Most 
of the buying is being done in this country. It is the pur- 
pose of the company to have its plant completed by June, at 
which time, it is hoped, the equipment will all be installed. 
For the purpose of organization the company has been tem- 
porarily financed with a capital of $500,000. It is thought 
that later on the company will not confine its operations 
to the building of steel cars alone, but will go into the manu- 
facture of wooden cars. This will entail considerable addi- 
tions to the plant as outlined at present and will give the trade 
considerable patronage. The works to be built at present 
will comprise an extensive up to date plant, and it is the 
intention of those in charge to begin the manufacture of cars 
just as soon as they can possibly get the building up and 
equip it with machinery. 

The Otis Elevator Company has inquiries in the market 
for a small amount of machinery for its plant at Yonkers, 
N. ¥. Thus far nothing has been received in the way of 
inquiries for machinery for the company’s proposed new 
plant at Buffalo, N. Y., but the trade is confident that it will 
be only a short time before machinery merchants will be 
asked to bid on an extensive list for the latter place. It 
will be remembered that the company purchased 35 acres of 
land at Buffalo and that it intends to erect there a large 
plant, the main two buildings of which will be 100 x 350 
feet each. 

The Glazier Stove Company, Chelsea, Mich., has let con- 
tract for a new factory building to be erected in connection 
with its plant. The contract calls for the completion of the 
building by May 15, and before that time equipment will be 
purchased for the structure, which will be three stories in 
hight, 60 feet wide and 150 feet long. The factory building 
will be an up to date structure in every way and will be of 
cement and steel construction. The Glazier Stove Company 
intends making other additions to its plant during the com- 
ing year and they will include a new power plant, a second 
factory building to be used in manufacturing the company’s 
rapidly growing line of “ B. & B.” oil stoves. In addition to 
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this, the company will establish a Welfare Department for 
the use of its employees. The building will contain a gym- 
nasium, bowling alleys, reading rooms, individual lockers, &c. 
The company’s consulting engineers, Weil & Shaw, Detroit, 
Mich., have in hand the arrangements for purchasing the 
general equipment, such as power machinery and tools. It 
is understood that the equipment will be bought in time to 
install it on the completion of the factory, as the crowded 
condition at the Glazier works makes it necessary for the 
company to arrange for more room as quickly as possible. 

It is reported in the trade that the American Radiator 
Company has just placed an order with a large New York 
house for quite a large amount of machine tools to be in- 
stalled at its Canada plant, at Brantford, Ont., which was 
acquired last spring from the Cockshutt Plow Company. 
The company is remodeling these works for its own purposes 
and will have to put in considerable new machinery. The 
trade in general has been watching the American Radiator 
Company rather closely for some time past and is now look- 
ing forward to the time when the company will come into 
the market for the machinery necessary for remodeling the 
Payne engine works, at Elmira, N. Y., which it took over 
a short time ago. 

Owing to lack of room for extensions to its present plant 
in Pittsburgh, H. K. Porter Company, builder of light loco- 
motives, has decided to build a new plant at Economy, Pa., 
about 15 miles from Pittsburgh. The company has bought 
about 40 acres of ground at that place, and in addition has 
secured about 200 building lots, on which homes will be built 
for its workmen. Plans for the new works are now being 
drawn up and it is expected that the work of erection will 
be started within a short time. It is probable that a large 
foundry will be erected first, in which castings for loco- 
motives will be made, and this will be followed by the build- 
ing of machine and erecting shops. 

The Traylor Mfg. & Construction Company, Allentown, 
Pa., has just purchased about $10,000 worth of machinery 
for its new plant. This covers the entire equipment re- 
quired for the buildings which are now completed. 

The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company has through 
its New York office, 39 Cortlandt street, received orders dur- 
ing the past month for two 700 horse-power cross compound 
direct connected engines for the Cumberland Valley Rail- 
way, three 600 horse-power engines of the same type for 
the Norwich & Westerley Railway Company, one 600 horse- 
power engine of the same type for the Minnesota Light, Heat 
& Power Company, one 600 horse-power engine for Proctor & 
Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, and for belted engines from the 
following companies : Adams Bag Company of Ohio, H. Heise 
& Co., Baltimore, Md.; McCall-Terry Power Company, 
Philadelphia, and the American Sapphire Company of Mon- 
tana. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Worcester, MAss., February 27, 1906. 

An occasional builder of machine tools speaks of a letting 
up of orders, though repeated inquiry indicates that such 
instances are rarities. There might be a material falling off 
of orders without diminishing production in the least. In 
fact many machine tool builders would rather like to see 
business lose a little of the feverish demand. But as a rule 
the same steady flood of inquiries is pouring in, resulting in 
as many orders as the manufacturers can accept. 

There is much expression of gratification over the action 
of the German Government in prolonging the present tariff 
relations with the United States until June, 1907. It is 
expected that good business will come from Germany in the 
interim if this country is not able to meet the German de- 
mand for better reciprocal relations, and, better still, it is 
hoped that some adjustment of the difficulty will be arrived 
at so that the present German tariff schedules will continue 
indefinitely. 

It is now all but settled that the semiannual meeting of 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association will be 
held at Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, during the week of 
April 30, which may be more properly termed the first week 
in May. President E. M. Woodward has informed Secretary 
Paul E. Montanus that this week is the choice of the board 
of officers of the association, and it is known that hotel ac- 
commodations at the Chalfonte can be procured on the de- 
sired dates. The meeting may begin Monday, April 30, or 
Tuesday, May 1. 

The Royal Drop Forge Company is organizing at Bridge- 
port, Conn., to manufacture drop forgings. The company 
has an authorized capital stock of $225,000. It is planned 
to erect a plant of considerable size at Bridgeport. 

The Charles E. Cashin Machinery Company, Lowell, 
Mass., has been incorporated under Massachusetts laws to 
deal in machine tools, textile machinery and mill supplies at 
Lowell. The officers are: President, Ralph E. Forbes; 
treasurer, Nathaniel E. Stone, and vice-president and man- 
ager, Charles BE. Cashin, who was in the employ of Jeremiah 
Clark in the same general line of business from 1879 until 
Mr. Clark’s death in 1900, and manager of the Jeremiah 
Clark Machinery Company since 1900. : 
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The United Wire & Supply Company, Pawtucket, R. L., 
is to build an addition to its plant 50 x 100 feet. 

The Barlow Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mass., manufac- 
turer of brass specialties, especially store display fixtures, 
has increased its capital stock from $37,500 to $75,000, the 
new money to be used in increasing the business. William 
S. Stedman has been elected assistant treasurer. 

The Beaton & Brodley Company, New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of floor and ceiling places, has taken over an 
adjoining building as an increase to its plant. A new engine 
and boiler have been ordered. 

The Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., manu- 
facturer of machine tools, is continuing the extensive im- 
provements to its plant which were begun last season. The 
first section of the new shop building is nearly completed, 
forming a building 80 x 110 feet, one story, with a gallery 
on each side 30 feet wide. As soon as the work of laying 
concrete floors on the main floor and galleries is completed 
the tools now occupying the old wooden building will be 
removed to the new shop, the main floor of the completed 
section being devoted to planers. The old building will 
then be removed to make room for the extension of the new 
shop, to form a building 110 x 220 feet, the galleries ex- 
tending the full length. The 5-ton Shaw traveling electric 
crane which will cover the 50-foot crane section of the shop 
hes already been installed in the completed section. The 
building, which is of steel and concrete construction through- 
out, was started last season, with the expectation of com- 
pletion in the autumn, but a strike of structural steel] work- 
ers employed by the contractors held up the work for months. 
Work has been started on an addition to the company’s foun- 
dry 66 x 80 feet and a Shaw 10-ton electric traveling crane 
will be put in to serve the foundry floor. When the improve- 
ments are completed the Hendey Company will have a floor 
area of 160,000 square feet. The company’s new power 
plant, including 500 horse-power electric generator set, pro- 
vides means for electrically driving the entire works. At 
the present time the company has 550 men on its shop pay- 
roll, which is an increase of 75 over the high point of the 
last period of great prosperity in the machine tool business, 
and the increase in production is, of course, far in excess 
of the increase in the payroll. When the new shop is com- 
pleted the number of hands employed will be considerably 
increased. Hendey engine lathes are being produced at the 
rate of 100 a month, and the production of shapers and 
milling machines and other tools built by the company is 
correspondingly large. ‘The company is bringing out two 
new types of engine lathes. One is a geared head machine. 
The other, known as the tie bar head stock lathe, has as 
its distinguishing feature a truss-like part in the head stock 
casting extending over the pulley, connecting the two ends 
of the stock, the idea being to provide greater rigidity, espe- 
cially in connection with the use of the high speed steels. 
The first of the company’s geared spindle milling machines 
went into the equipment of the new battle ship Connecticut. 

The Waterbury Clock Company, Waterbury, Conn., is 
to make considerable additions to its factory space this 
spring, the enlargements including a five-story building, 43 x 
156 feet, and a new story on an existing building, 42 x 90 
feet. An office addition, 40 x 42 feet, will also be built. 

George H. Baush, Springfield, Mass., has resigned the 
offices of vice-president and general superintendent of the 
Baush Machine Tool Company of that city. Mr. Baush has 
held these offices since the organization of the company in 
1896 and previous to that time was superintendent of the 
shops of the Baush & Harris Tool Company, to which the 
present company was the successor. Previous to that time 
he was superintendent of the shops of the C. H. Baush & 
Sons Company, Holyoke. He has not had a vacation for 
several years and will take a rest before engaging in other 
business. 

A bill has been introduced in the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature to amend the charter of the William A. Harris Steam 
Engine Company, Providence, so that it may manufacture 
and sell electric current for distribution in the cities of Paw- 
tucket and Central Falls and the towns of Cumberland and 
Lincoln, R. I. The company purchased a large manufactur- 
ing property in Central Falls last year and the general sup- 
position is that it is planned to develop the property as an 
electric power plant. 

The Bryant Electric Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
awarded the contract for a large addition to its works. 

A company is organizing at Waterbury, Conn., to estab- 
lish a rolling mill for the manufacture of German silver and 
other specialties. A site has been procured and it is believed 
that the project will be consummated. The interested persons 
are Frank P. Welton, Abel Kenworthy, Robert D. Somers, 
I. N. Welton and C, E. Welton. 

—— 


The Cincinnati branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association will hold its annual meeting and dinner at the 


Business Mefh’s Club Thursday evening, March 1. The , 


principal speaker of the evening will be F. X. Schoon- 
maker, who will speak on “Industrial China and the 
Orient.” 
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Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 27, 1906. 

The local machinery market has not been as active on 
the whole during the past month as it was in January, nor 
has it been as good generally speaking as the corresponding 
period last year. Early in the month there was a better de- 
mand than during the closing weeks. Inquiries have been 
less pronounced and in most cases are slow in developing 
into business. The inability on the part of manufacturers 
to make deliveries promptly is thought to be largely the 
reason why pending business cannot be closed up as rapidly 
as desired. Most of the business placed recently has been 
for single or a few tools only. A small toolroom equipment 
has been sold by one of the local merchants, but large propo- 
sitions have been notable in their absence. Railroads have 
been taking on new tools in small quantities only, and it is 
quite probable that specifications covering any extended 
equipment will not be forthcoming until some definite under- 
standing is reached by the operators and miners of both 
bituminous and anthracite coal. The possibility of a coal 
strike has no doubt caused many probable buyers of tools to 
withhold their purchases until they see what turn the situ- 
ation takes. 

In the meantime manufacturers are busy on orders al- 
ready in hand and are running their plants at top notch to 
meet promised deliveries of tools and machinery, which in 
many instances they are scarcely able to do owing to the 
difficulties of obtaining some classes of raw materials as 
promptly as was anticipated. Some plants have their capac- 
ities fully taken for months and the present lull in the de- 
mand should enable them to begin to catch up on their ex- 
tended deliveries. 

There has been no improvement in the foreign demand 
for the general line of machine tools, and from present indi- 
cations not a great deal of business is anticipated from this 
source under existing conditions. The export demand for 
certain specialties, such as pressed steel pulleys, shaft hang- 
ers, &c., shows considerable gain during the past month and 
looks favorable for a still further increase. 

The demand for boilers and engines is fair and it is ex- 
pected that this branch of the business will improve mate- 
rially during the spring months. Manufacturers of higher 
powers keep busy on orders in hand, while those building low 
powers are not as active as they might be. 

Second hand machinery and tools continue in good demand. 
The inability to obtain new tools promptly still influences 
this branch of the trade and has resulted in a good volume 
of business, several manufacturers in this territory having 
recently purchased second hand tools for almost the entire 
equipment of minor shop extensions. 

Conditions in the local foundries, both iron and steel, are 
practically unchanged. Gray iron foundries continue to have 
a good tonnage of work offered, much of which is being 
taken, and deliveries from a number of them are said to be 
improving. Steel casting plants have, as a rule, more work 
offered than they can take care of for any reasonable deliv- 
ery. The labor situation in those gray iron plants which 
were recently affected is reported to be constantly improving. 

Ballinger & Perot, architects and engineers, Common- 
wealth Building, this city, will receive estimates from their 
own plans and specifications for a coal handling and storage 
plant for Marriot Bros., also of this city. The plant will be 
48 x 65 feet and 50 feet high and have a capacity of 1700 
tons. The equipment is to be of the latest and most im- 
proved type of coal conveying machinery. 

David B. Provoost, architect, Elizabeth, N. J., will start 
operations early in the spring on a new hospital, to be 
known as the St. Elizabeth Hospital, in that city. The 
building will be of stone, 50 x 300 feet, four stories high. 
He is now prepared to take estimates on elevators, electric 
lighting plant, steam heating plant, laundry plant and other 
necessary equipment. 

The Atlantic Refining Company will build a four-story 
brick addition to its machine shop at Thirty-first and Rit- 
ner streets, this city. Most of the equipment for the shop 
was purchased some time ago, owing to the extended dates 
required for delivery. 

The Bernstein Mfg. Company has let the contract for an 
additional story, 46 x 120 feet, to be erected over one of its 
foundry buildings, for use as a machine shop. Scarcely any 
new equipment will be required for the addition as it is the 
company’s intention to move tools from its present shop, 
which is now badly crowded, into the new addition when 
completed. 

Julius Keller is erecting a two-story addition, 95 x 95 
feet, to his plant at Twenty-first and Clearfield streets, which 
will be used for the general manufacture of pneumatic and 
electric tools. This extension will enable him to double the 
capacity of the present plant. Some of the equipment for 
the new addition has already been purchased, and while it 
is Mr. Keller’s intention not to completely equip the new 
shop at the present time, considerable machinery is yet to 
be purchased before the completion of the building, the 
remainder being purchased thereafter as occasion demands. 
The plant is being run on double turn to meet the extensive 
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demand for pneumatic and electric tools received from the 
Chicago «neumatic Tool Company, for whom the above class 
of tools is exclusively manufactured. 

The Standard Pressed Steel Company notes an increased 
demand for its American Pioneer pressed steel shaft hangers, 
both from foreign and domestic sources. Export trade since 
the first of the year has improved greatly, particularly from 
Australia and Continental Europe, and the outlook for future 
business from those countries is considered very favorable. 
South American business is also good. A large shipment has 
just been made to Valparaiso, Chili. Some very satisfactory 
orders recently received for domestic delivery include one 
for forty 2 15-16 x 20 inch hangers for the new Baltimore & 
Ohio shops at Glenwood, Pa., and another for thirty-seven 
3% x 24 inch for a large steel works in the central] part 
of the State. Others of varying sizes have also been taken 
and prospects for future trade are considered most excellent. 

The American Pulley Company notes an increased de- 
mand for its pulleys. The foreign trade has made a gain on 
the average amount of business usually taken, while the 
domestic demand has materially increased. Australia, New 
Zealand and Continental Europe have been taking a good 
quantity of pulleys, and the outlook for future foreign trade 
looks good, The domestic business has been coming in from 
all sections of the country. The South and the West have 
been purchasing large quantities of pulleys, while the num- 
ber taken in this territory has been equally large. 

The contract for the building of the six new power sta- 
tions for the new trolley road between Camden and Atlantic 
City for the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad has been 
awarded to Lynch Brothers of this city by Stern & Silver- 
man, architects and engineers. The buildings will be 44x 81 
and 43x65 feet ground plan, one story high, of brick and 
fireproof throughout, and will be located at South Camden, 
Glassboro, Newfield, South Vineland, Mispah and Reega, all 
in New Jersey. The contract for the power equipment has 
already been placed. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OnTI0, February 27, 1906. 

A number of projects which have been hanging fire for 
some time in this district have been closed up recently or 
are about to be closed up, making some unusually large busi- 
ness for local machinery dealers. Not that they have needed 
business, quite the contrary, in fact, but the universal talk 
for some months back has been about small scattered orders, 
with a good aggregate of business. 

One of the most important announcements is that of the 
American Shipbuilding Company, which is preparing to 
largely increase its facilities at its Lorain plant. Large 
contracts recently received for 1907 and indications of con- 
tinued heavy vessel building made necessary the improve- 
ments. As stated recently the company has placed a con- 
tract for the largest dry dock in the country, to be located 
at this point. A contract was closed last week for the con- 
struction of a shop, 220 x 220 feet, for use as a punch shed, 
and for a stockhouse of the same dimensions. The American 
Bridge Company received the contract for the structural 
work. A contract has also been closed for a power house 
pumping station and trestles which will cover the berths. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has been given the 
contract for two 300-kw. generators for operating the ma- 
chinery and for two 300 horse-power vertical type motors, to 
be direct connected to centrifugal pumps, for operating the 
dry dock. Power will be furnished by two 450 horse-power 
Atlas engines. The company has out requisitions for about 
30 tools, aggregating about $20,000, principally punches, 
shears, bending rolls and other boiler shop equipment. 

The American Machine & Mfg. Company of this city has 
received from the American Shipbuilding Company an order 
for four three-motor cranes of 48 feet span and 7 tons capac- 
ity, and two cranes of 58 feet span, 7 tons capacity. This 
company also received an order this week for a 15-ton four- 
motor crane of 56 feet span and having a 5-ton auxiliary 
hoist for the Johnson & Jennings Company, Cleveland, which 
is making improvements to its plant. The American Com- 
pany is improving its facilities by installng two large Pond 
lathes and other tools. 

The Acme Machinery Company has recently added to its 
line several new types of large forging machines and it is 
preparing to erect an addition 80x 160 feet for its heading 
machinery department. It will install considerable new spe- 
cial machinery for building these tools. The company is 
very busy in all departments, and among other large con- 
tracts it is building a number of bolt heading and threading 
and drill tapping machines for use in Japanese Government 
shipyards and railroad shops. 

The Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company is now en- 
gaging quite extensively in the manufacture of railway sig- 
nal outfits. It is fitting up a large shop for this work near 
the corner of St. Clair and Coe streets, and has recently 
placed orders with Cleveland and outside machinery dealers 
for a number of lathes, planers, drill presses, shapers and 
other lighter classes of tools, in all aggregating about 75 
pieces of machinery. 
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The White Sewing Machine Company has broken ground 
for its new automobile plant, and has been buying consider- 
able new machinery, which, however, is for immediate use in 
its present plant. The company has been buying quite a 
number of new tools during the past few months, and by the 
time the plant is ready for occupancy it will probably have 
enough for all requirements without placing a large individ- 
ual order for machinery. The new plant will cover about 
300,000 square feet, all on one floor, the buildings to be con- 
nected and of saw tooth roof construction. A contract has 
been placed with the Van Dorn Iron Works for the struc- 
tural material. There will be a large power plant aggregat- 
ing about 1500 horse-power boiler capacity, and a contract 
has been closed with the General Electric Company for a 
large direct connected unit. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company reports that 
the demand for large hoisting and conveying outfits has 
reached a point where it is obliged to decline contracts for 
large equipments under 13 to 14 months delivery, and it 
recently turned down some very large orders where imme- 
diate delivery was required. On the smaller classes of out- 
fits, such as pig breaking outfits, cranes for handling sows, 
&c., it is from four to six months behind on orders. On the 
smaller classes of cranes it is well up and can make prompt 
deliveries, as these are run through in standard lots of 20 
at atime. While the large outfits recently installed will add 
tremendously to the capacity of lake harbors, and while ap- 
parently the limit of the ore movement must eventually be 
reached, it is believed that heavy business in these lines of 
machinery is bound to continue for several years because 
many of the older plants have become obsolete and uneco- 
nomical to operate and will have to be replaced; that is, 
providing there is no decided setback in the iron business. 
During the past two weeks the Brown Company closed con- 
tracts for three large pig breaker outfits, one furnace hoist 
and several locomotive and traveling cranes. It is erecting 
for the Toledo & Ohio Central Railroad at Toledo three fast 
plants having a capacity of 500 tons an hour. Each leg is 
operated by two 235 horse-power Westinghouse motors. 
They are built to accommodate the largest vessels on the 
lakes. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company has received a con- 
tract for a bridge and fast plant to be erected at Huron, 
Ohio, for the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. The railroad 
is erecting a large dock at that point and is also improving 
its ore handling facilities at Cleveland. The Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company will shortly complete at its Akron shops 
the first of a lot of gasoline electric cars for interurban serv- 
ice on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad. The 
car will be 45 feet long and will weigh 50 tons. The gasoline 
engine is of the eight-cylinder four-cycle type, developing 200 
horse-power. It is being built under the designs furnished 
by S. L. Chase of Jamestown, N. Y. It is stated that should 
the car prove thoroughly practical 25 more will be built 
immediately. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company is erecting a dryer 
and conveyor outfit for the Copley Cement Company, Phila- 
delphia, which has a capacity of 30 tons an hour, larger than 
anything the local company has ever built. It is building a 
large plaster mixer and pulverizing and drying outfit for the 
Mahoning Supply Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and some 
large ore handling outfits for mines near Mexico City. It 
has more work on hand than ever before. 

The city of Cleveland will install a lighting plant in the 
City Hall, and it has placed a contract with the Ideal 
Engine Company for a 75 horse-power and a 100 horse- 
power high speed engine, and with the Triumph Electric 
Company for one 50-kw. and one 75-kw. generator. It will 
shortly close contracts for 200 are lamps. 

The Ajax Mfg. Company reports an unusually large 
demand for heavy forging machines as well as for the smaller 
sizes. This week it shipped three of its largest universal 
forging machines; one to the Homestake Mining Company. 
Leads, 8S. D.; one to the International Harvester Company, 
Milwaukee, and one to Germany. The company is working 
up to the limit of the capacity of its plant. 

The Oberlin Gas & Electric Conmpany, Oberlin, is pre- 
paring to place contracts for additional engine, generator. 
switchboard and other equipment to enlarge the output of 
its electrical plant. 

The Toledo, Port Clinton & Lakeside Railway Company 
is preparing to erect a carhouse and repair shop 100 x 180) 
feet adjoining its power station at Port Clinton. Several 
lathes, drill presses, armature winding machine, wheel press 
and other tools will be installed. T. L. Wickenden, Port 
Clinton, is chief engineer of the company. 

The Van Buren, Heck & Marvin Company, Findlay. 
Ohio, manufacturer of excavating machinery, has changed 
its name to the Buckeye Traction Ditcher Company. S. N. 
E. Priddy has been elected president and C. J. Van Buren 
manager and superintendent of the company, and plans 
were laid for completing an addition 80 x 160 feet which 
has been held up for some time owing to inability to secure 
structural material. The company has a very large amount 
of work on hand and is running up to full capacity. 

The Warren City Tank & Boiler Company, Warren 
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Ohio, is erecting a new boiler and engine room, and it will 
also erect another addition to its manufacturing plant. 
The Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has recently gone into the manufacture of gas engines 
ranging from 5 to 25 horse-power and it has fitted up a de- 
partment for this work. 
nN 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 27, 1906. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 13 for a quantity 
of supplies for the Portsmouth, Boston, League Island, Nor- 
folk, Newport and New York navy yards, including portable 
bench grinder, drill press, motor, forges, hydraulic jacks, &c. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until March 31 for boilers, 
stokers, engines, motors, &c., for the power plant at the 
New York Navy Yard. 

The following bids were opened February 19 for supplies 
for the Isthmian Canal Commission, serial No. 297: 

Bidder 9, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 38, 
Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 122, Fox Bros. 
& Co., New York; 126, Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, 
Wash.; 130, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 132, 
F. S. Banks, New York. 

Class 48. Item 149, one bending roll—Bidder 9, $2585; 
38, $2350; 122, $2960; 126, $8607; 180, $1597; 132, $3195. 

The following bids were opened February 20 for supplies 
for the navy yards: 

Bidder 3, American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, 
R. I.; 14, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde 
Park, Mass.; 17, George F. Blake Mfg. Company, New York; 
21, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I.; 26, 
Case Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; 31,California Electrical 
Works, San Francisco, Cal. ; 33. Commercial Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 42, Driver-Harris Wire Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; 48, Drew Machinery Agency, Manches- 
ter, N. H.; 52, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, New York; 56, 
Walter H. Foster Company, New York; 57, Fairbanks Com- 
pany, New York; 60, General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.; 64, Garvin Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; 67, A. D. Granger Company, New York: 76, Hallidie 
Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash.: 77, Handlan-Buck 
Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 78, Hendy Machine Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn.; 106, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York; 107, Manhattan Supply Company, New York; 109, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York: 113, Northern Elec- 
trical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis.; 114, Northern Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, Mich.; 116, New Jersey Foundry 
& Machine Company, New York; 118, New York Woven 
Wire Mattress Company, New York; 119, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Company, New York; 122, George A. Ohl, Newark, 
N. J.; 123, Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; 124, J. Edward Ogden Company, New York; 127, 
Platt Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio: 128, Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn.; 130, Prentiss Tool & 
Supply Company, New York; 133, Royce & Ricketts, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 142, Sprague Electric Company, New York; 
152, Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va.; 156, George 
C. Thomas, New York; 161, Vermilye & Power, New York: 
163, Williamson Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 165, 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, IIl.; 168, 
Western Electric Company, New York. 


Schedule No, 338, 


Class 23. One cornice brake—Bidder 76, $231; 122, $535. 
Class 24. One power gap shears—Bidder 76, $891; 77, 
$1150. 
Schedule No, 339. 


Class 41. One motor driven outfit—Bidder 31, $250: 60, 
$181.50; 113, $217; 142, $188.50. 
Schedule No, 341, 
Class 61. One hand power single eye beam traveling crane 


—Bidder 26, $400; 109, $380; 114, $345; 116, $563; 119, 
$525; 124, $333; 156, $375; 165, $460. 


Schedule No, 342. 


Class 71. One engine lathe—Bidder 64, $904; 78, $1100; 
109, $878; 119, $750; 133, $484. . 

‘ Class 72. One tool makers’ lathe—Bidder 76, $764; 128, 
$592. 

Class 73. One improved jointer and facing machine— 
Bidder 52, $340; 123, $520. 

Class 74. One grinding and polishing machine, electrically 
driven—Bidder 107, $295; 113, $260. 

Class 75. One No. 2 universal milling machine—Bidder 
14, $1112; 21, $1208; 64, $1175; 78, $1125: 109, $1120: 
119, $1192; 130, $1230, $1265, $1169 and $1212. 

Class 76. One band sawing machine—Bidder 52, $505; 
77, $400; 123, $724. 


Schedule No, 334. 


Class 81. One 16-inch screw cutting engine lathe—Bidder 
57, $920; 118, $615; 152, $810. 
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Class 82. One 14-inch saw bench—Bidder 52, $535; 123, 

Class 83. One 26-inch single cylinder planing machine— 
Bidder 52, $785; 123, $653. 

Class 84. One 76-inch motor driven turning mill—Bidder 
19, $4444.50 and $4000; 56, $4900; 119, $5255 and $5555; 
130, $4020. 

Class 85. One 60 horse-power upright tubular boiler— 
Bidder 43, $569 and $694; 67, $692 and $792; 106, $495; 
156, $492.50; 161, $439. 

Class 86. Two duplex feed pumps—Bidder 17, $108; 43, 
$124; 127, $121.75; 133, $124.50; 161, $167. 

Class 87. Two steam winches—Bidder 3, $1880; 163, 


$2350. 
Class 88. Two steam winches—Bidder 3, $1730; 163, 
$2300. 


Class 89. One steam windlass—Bidder 3, $1325. 

The following bids were opened January 29 for two fog 
signal boilers for the West Chop, Mass., light station and 
West Quoddy Head, Maine, light station: 

Hodge Boiler Works, East Boston, Mass., $717 each; 
accepted. 

Roberts Iron Works, Cambridgeport, Mass., $885. 

Campbell Iron Works, Cambridgeport, Mass., $890. 

Under bids opened February 6 for supplies for the various 
navy yards the following awards have been made: 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. class 12, one 
2500-pound steam drop hammer, $3630; class 13, one 36-inch 
band sawing machine, $240. 

Smith-Courtney Company, Richmond, Va., class 14, two 
speed lathes, $275; class 16, one glass grinding machine, 
$649.75. 

Fairbanks Company, New York, class 15, one 18-inch 
screw cutting engine lathe, with 10-foot bed, $670. 

National Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., 
class 111, one 2 horse-power direct current shunt wound re- 
versible inclosed motor, $130. 

The following awards have been made for supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 13: 

Platt Iron Works Company, Dayton, Ohio, class 29, one 
horizontal steam boiler feed pump, $49.84. 

Alexander & Garted, Charlotte, N. C., class 30, one 125 
horse-power steam boiler, $1057.35. 

Vermilye & Power, New York, class 31, one 125 horse- 
power vertical feed water heater, $97. 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., one 
motor, $304.50. 

Montgomery & Co., New York, class 108, one arbor press, 
$14.25. 





How to Maintain a Car Supply. 


“ Ways and Means of Maintaining a Car Supply” was 
the subject of an address by L. C. Bihler, president’ of 
the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh, at the bimonthly meet- 
ing of that organization on February 12, 1906. In the 
early portion of his address the speaker referred to the 
deliberate overshipment of certain raw materials, giving 
the consignee more per day than he could unload; to the 
accumulation of loaded cars at lake ports until a whole 
eargo is received before beginning to load boats; to the 
loading of a part of a car and its detention until the bal- 
ance of the carload is manufactured; to failure of rail- 
road division superintendents and train masters to give 
shippers the kinds of cars adapted to their needs and to 
the waste of car space resulting from such failure; to 
restrictive loading rules adopted by master car builders 
and motive power departments without consultation with 
traffic and operating departments or regard to rights of 
shippers; also to the failure of railroads to give prompt 
repair to crippled equipment. Traveling gangs of car re- 
pair men, it was suggested, could repair half the dis- 
carded cars where they stand and thus relieve the pres- 
sure on repair shops. Extracts from other portions of the 
address are given below : 


The Future Car Will Be Composite, 


The signs of the times point to a universal gondola 
or composite car as the car of the future. Several years 
ago one of the large systems provided a large number of 
gondola cars, with sides 30 inches high, steel under frame 
and drop ends, the cars being about 37 feet 8 inches long 
inside. The innovation was hailed with delight, iron and 
steel shippers believing that something specific had been 
done in their behalf. This car was peculiarly adapted to 
carry iron and steel of long lengths without incurring 
the maximum of cost for blocking the long pieces cus- 
tomers require, and which the tendency of the trade of 
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later years demands. Bridge sections, girders and light 
material are now demanded by the buyers in longer sec- 
tions than before, and the long car with drop ends was 
particularly valuable for the shipment of such material. 
But it was not long before this pattern of car became scat- 
tered all over the country because of the large volume of 
traffic moving from the iron and steel district in all direc- 
tions. And these cars drifted and continue to drift into 
coal, sand, brick, lumber, stone and other trades, until 
now they have dwindled to a comparatively small sup- 
ply. This kind of equipment has also drifted into the 
iron ore and limestone trades, and in an emergency con- 
signees are willing to accept freight loaded in this car 
rather than go without the material, notwithstanding tbe 
large expense of handling the load over side as com- 
pared with unloading through a car dumper or over a 
trestle. It will probably never be possible or practicable 
to entirely limit the use of such equipment to the particu- 
lar class of trade for which it is adapted; consequently 
the proposition for a composite car comes in very nicely. 
It is maintained that a composite or uniform car will do 
its full share in maintaining better car supply for all that 
class of traffic which has to move in open cars. 

One of the roads in this district has recently taken a 
step in undertaking to provide a universal gondola. It 
is stated that several thousand new cars have been pur- 
chased covering some of the good points of the open car 
of the recent past, but not all of them. The length of 
the car in question is 41 feet inside, the capacity 100,000 
pounds and the hight of sides 50 inches. It was believed 
that in adopting this pattern less weight capacity would 
be wasted and therefore a maximum use of equipment 
with a better maintenance of supply would be secured. 
It is figured that a car of the dimensions indicated will 
carry full weight of coal to the extent of its marked ca- 
pacity and will also serve for iron, ore, coke, limestone, 
sand, brick, ordinary lengths of steel, pipe. lumber, clay 
or any other open car commodity. This car, however, 
without drop ends or drop doors, is less valuable than a 
universal car that is provided with hoppers and drop end 
gates. For long pieces extending over two or more cars 
there would be extra cost to the shipper for blocking and 
M. C. B. rules would restrict loading weight. 


Stronger Cars Insisted On. 


The freight car of to-day is a car built wholly of steel 
or with steel under frame, insuring maximum safety to 
property and life with a minimum of cost for mainte- 
nance and repairs. One of the large systems of the coun- 
try has served notice that on and after January 1, 1907, 
it will not accept for transportation any cars not up to 
its standard of construction. A second large system 
which recently intended to place an order for 20,000 or 
more freight cars, having in mind steel or partial steel 
construction, was so late in contracting that in order to 
get the equipment at all it had to take a wooden car. 
Since then, however, half the order for wooden cars has 
been canceled, principally with the idea of securing a 
more durable ear. 

It has been contended that financial influences have 
debarred railroads from spending any considerable sums 
of money for rehabilitating equipment and motive power 
during periods of depression. But it is a question if, as 
has already been recommended by prominent concerns, 
a specific sum be set aside each year out of gross earn- 
ings for the specific purpose of paying for the repair of 
crippled equipment, purchasing new equipment to re- 
place destroyed cars, and also to maintain an ample sup- 
ply of serviceable motive power, increasing as the busi- 
ness of the road grows, financing would not be easier, and 
the operating departments of railroads gradually be made 
to feel less and less the influence of the financial factors 
in the East. 

Within a few years the large systems of the country 
will all refuse to handle cars unless up to modern stand- 
ard of construction as to suitability, safety, &c., and it is 
not impracticable to assume that perhaps some day leg- 
islation may be enforced requiring certain standards of 
construction. The modern steel car costs considerably 
more than a wooden car; but its life is greater. There- 
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fore, why should not new equipment be designed as far 
as possible with the idea of taking care of the greatest 
possible variety of different kinds of loads offered, thus 
going a long way toward solving the question of mainte- 
nance of a supply of freight car equipment. In 1905 the 
railroads of the United States placed orders for about 
350,000 freight two years’ work for all the com- 
bined car shops of the country. It would be interesting 
to know how many of these 350,000 cars are on designs 
resulting from full and free consultation with the traftic 
departments of the railroads. It would be equally inter- 
esting to know how many master car builders, motive 
power, mechanical, engineering and operating depart- 
ments of the roads ordering this large lot of equipment 
consulted traffic departments or shippers or receivers for 
ideas as to universal cars. 


ears 


Need of 200,000 More Cars, 


It is figured that there is a deficiency in freight car 
equipment in the country to-day of over 200,000 cars. 
The estimated tonnage of the Greater Pittsburgh dis- 
trict for the year 1905 was in the neighborhood of 100,- 
000,000 tons, which is an increase of some 152 per cent. 
over the figures for 1897—an interval of eight years— 
yet who will venture to say that the transportation lines 
have increased the supply of equipment anywhere near 
the increase in tonnage in the same length of time. We 
occasionally hear of a plan to pool the freight car equip- 
ment of the country, in order to handle seasonable busi- 
ness, there being certain commodities which move in cer- 
tain sections of the country only at certain periods of the 
year, while in other sections and at other periods another 
It may not be a bad condition when 
railroad equipment generally throughout the United 
States can be made interchangeable. The question is now 
receiving considerable study at the hands of a number of 


commodity reigns. 


the larger railroads. 

Incidental to all this is the all important question of 
sufficient motive power available at all times to keep cars 
moving, since thr faster they move and are transported 
to destination, delivered and reloaded, and the given time 
for a round trip reduced, so many more round trips can a 
car make, all of which will also increase the supply. The 
suggestion has been made—though I do not entirely agree 
—that perhaps there are too many freight classification 
yards at division terminals; that once a road engine 
hooks on to a train the road movement is good, but good 
road movement is largely nullified by the exceedingly 
great delays to which a car is subjected in the classifica- 
tion yards. There seems to be no particularly good rea- 
son why through freight at least should not be handled 
with the same degree of dispatch at division terminals as 
through passenger trains. 

saliiicatianiita lita tamibiaiiaji 


The British Pig Iron Market Weaker.—Keports from 
sritish iron markets for the third week in February note 
that the chief feature of the pig iron situation is a decline 
in the price of Cleveland warrants, holders having be- 
come apprehensive apparently over the news from the 
United States indicating an easier pig iron market. The 
effects of the heavy accumulations of stocks in the public 
stores at Middlesbrough are being felt and consumers are 
content to make hand to mouth purchases. On Tuesday, 
February 13, Cleveland warrants dropped to 49 shillings, 
cash buyers, or the lowest figure reported since June, 1905, 
representing a fall of 5 shillings 11 pence from the best 
price of this year. The weakness in warrants affected 
makers’ quotations, and No. 3 foundry iron was offered 
at 50 shillings, as compared with 51 shillings 6 pence in 
the preceding week. The hematite iron trade did not 
share in the weakness to the same extent. Hematite 
warrants, West Coast, were quoted at 66 shillings 6 pence, 
as compared with 67 shillings 9 pence on February 16, 
1905. In finished lines the demand is reported to be 
keeping up well. The recent advance of 5 shillings ia 
Scotch shipbuilding material was followed by good busi- 
ness in that district, while in other centers free buying 
was reported in anticipation of a similar advance. In the 
north of England minimum prices remain at £7 for steel 
ship plates and £6 12s. 6d. for steel ship angles. 
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Trade Publications. 


Cold Rolled Strip Steel.—Morris & Bailey Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Pocket booklet, leather bound. Consists 
almost entirely of tabular information of value directly and in- 
directly to users of cold rolled strip steel, which is the product 
of the company and is used for the manufacture of small ma- 
chine parts, tubing, hardware, spring steel of all descriptions 
and especially steel for saw blades, &c. The steel is furnished 


in a variety of tempers, depending on the service for which it is 
intended. 


Electric Hoists.—Sprague Electric Company, 527 West 


Thirty-fourth street, New York City. Leaflet. Contains two 


illustrations of the Sprague S 1 hoist, one showing the hoist and 
the other one of its applications. 





Electric Motors.—Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Mad- 
ison, Wis. Leaflet No. 148. Shows some applications of the 
Northern motor drive in hoisting work. 


Belting.—-The Main Belting Company, 1241 Carpenter 
street, Philadelphia. Pamphlet. Greeting to the delegates to 
the twentieth annual convention of the National Brick Makers’ 
Association of the United States of America, held in Philadel- 
phia, from the 5th to 17th days of February, 1906. The motive 
of the pamphlet is the making of bricks in ancient times. The 
cover represents a brick bearing a cuneiform inscription and 
carrying a memorandum imitating a museum Jabel. The object 
is represented to be a burnt brick from the Temple of Ekur of 
the period of 1200 B. C. 


Electrical Equipment.—Genera] Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.° Bulletins and other literature. Bulletin 4423 
applies to 1150 and 2300 volt alternating current switchboard 
panels; No. 4424 deals with Edison incandescent lamps for 
stereopticons, magic lanterns, projectors, headlights, &c.; No. 
4425 with 4500-volt oil break switches, type F, form K-3 (which 
supersede type F, form I switches) ; No, 4426 with CL-B slow 
and moderate speed belt driven generators, and bulletin No, 4427 
pertains to type MC governor for electrically driven air com- 
pressors. Supply catalogue No. 7592 deals with parts of type 
MR automatic circuit breakers. A leaflet deals with electric 
decorative lighting outfits and a pamphlet entitled “ The Electro- 
therm ” describes an electrical substitute for a hot water bottle. 
Price-list No. 5142, superseding No. 5126, concerns the Thomson 
recording wattmeters. 


Motor Cars.—Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New York City. 
Catalogue No. 1014; size, 6 x 9 inches. Cofhtains illustrations 
and brief descriptions of several different types of Sheffield 
gasoline motor cars for railroad work. 


Milling Machines.—Newton Machine Tool Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Catalogue No, 42. Deals principally with the 
Newton horizontal slab milling machines. Various illustrations 
and brief descriptions are given of each separate type. Smaller 
views are also shown of combination cold saw cutting off ma- 
chines, an automatic saw grinding machine, an I-beam cold saw 
cutting off machine, a steel foundry cold saw cutting off ma- 
chine; vertical and duplex milling machines, a double locomotive 
axle keyseat milling machine, a horizontal boring machine, a 
duplex locomotive rod boring machine and a 14-inch slotting 
machine. 


Boilers and Plate Metal Construction.—International 
Boiler Works Company, East Stroudsburg, Pa. Catalogue. 
Size, 6 x 9 inches: pages, 40. Gives short description and 
specifications of the Standard horizontal tubular boiler, the In- 
ternational butt strapped, triple riveted boiler for high pressure 
use, furnished with a dry pipe, and the Cornish portable return 
tubular boiler. Several views of marine boilers are given, and 
the internal furnace tubular boiler, with Morrison corrugated 
suspension furnace, is described at some length. 


Compressed Air Pamps.—Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York City. Leaflet. Deals with the construction and operation, 
some features of merit, some every day uses, and gives views 
showing the old way and the new way of pumping with pneu- 
matic displacement pumps. The operation and some of the ad- 
vantages of the Harris system are outlined. 


Indicators.-American Steam Gage & Valve Company, 220 
Camden street, Boston, Mass. Circular. Describes the ex- 


_clusive features and the new improved detent motion of the 


American-Thompson improved indicator. 


Acetylene Gas Generators.—The Beaver Mfg. Company, 
Beaver, Pa. Circular descriptive of the MacKenzie acetylene 
gas generator, used for lighting residences and factories. Gas 
fixtures and appliances are also shown. 


Planished Sheet Steel.—Ward-Dickey Steel Company, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Pamphlet. Refers briefly to No. 27 
Dickey planished sheet steel. 


Centrifugal Pumps.—G. W. Price Pump Company, 523 
Market street, San Francisco, Cal. Catalogue (C. P. No. 8). 
Size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 48. Deals with the single suction 
belted type Price high duty centrifugal pump, Price Success 
centrifugal pumps, cyanide, slime and sand pumps, hydraulic 
dredging pumps, dredging machinery, high duty centrifugal 
pumps, Price patent water balanced vertical centrifugal pumps, 
impresved vertical pumps, special 36-inch high duty centrifugal 
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pumps, &c. A part list of large pumping plants installed by 
this company is given, including steam driven, gas engine 
driven plants and electric motor driven plants. Instructions for 
setting up and operating centrifugal pumps and other useful 


information is incorporated. An inclosed circular is descriptive 
of the Jessen vapor generator. 


Coal Handling.—C. W. Hunt Company, West New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y. Catalogue. Size, 614 x 9 inches; pages, 36. Con- 
tains views and descriptions of Hunt automatic railways and 


noteworthy tnstallations of automatic plants for handling coal in 
power stations. 


Derails.—Hayes Track Appliance Company, Geneva, N. Y. 
Circular. Shows views of a lifting derail operated by pipe line 
from main track switch stand, on the arsenal bridge Y of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Philadelphia; a derail at the Erie 
crossing, Galion, Ohio, on the C. C. C. & St. L. Railroad, and 
derails in use on the Baltimore & Ohio and the Santa Fe rail- 
roads. 


Drop Forgings.—Wyman & Gordon, Worcester, Mass., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. Booklet. One of a series of short stories of 
engineers published by this company in place of a catalogue. 
This one is the first part in an account of the life of George 
H. Corliss, the inventor of the Corliss engine. These biographies 
are issued to remind the trade in a pleasant way that the firm 
engages in the manufacture of high grade drop forgings. 


Drill Chucks.—T. R. Almond Mfg. Company, 83 Washing- 
ton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pamphlet. Deals with the Almond 
drill chuck and a geared ferrule chuck operated by a pinion. 
On the back of this pamphlet is a price-list. 


Lighting Specialties.—Benjamin Electric Mfg. Company, 
42 West Jackson boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 
9 inches; pages, 64. Describes and illustrates wireless clusters 
and lighting specialties manufactured by this company. 


Industrial Kailways and Equipments.—Ernst Wiener, 
66-68 Broad street, New York City. Catalogue. Size, 8 x 11 
inches; pages, 44. Deals entirely with industrial railways and 
their equipment, such as standard sections of light steel rails, 
standard sections’ of rolled steel ties, switches and frogs, cast 
plate track and cast iron floor plates, turntables, wheels and 
axles, standard steel dump cars, cradle type and rocker dump 
cars, wooden dump cars, mine, coal, ore cars, ladle cars, &c. 
Tables of weights per cubic foot of various substances and 
metric and English measures are to be found on the last few 
pages of the catalogue. 


Coal Storagwe.—-The Dodge Coal Storage Company, Nice- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. Catalogue. Size, 8% x 11% inches. 
Deals with the advantages of the Dodge system and shows 20 
half-tone engravings of notable installations, with short descrip- 
tions of the plants. 


Feed Water Heaters.—National Pipe Bending Company, 
156 to 168 River street, New Haven, Conn. Catalogue. Size, 
5Y, x 8% inches; pages 24. Tlustrates and describes briefly the 
feed water heaters manufactured by this concern. One engrav- 
ing shows 30,000 horse-power of National feed water heaters in 
the plant of the Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 


Blue Printing Machines.—Buckeye Engine Company, 
Salem, Ohio. Booklet entitled “The Sun That Never Sets.” 
Deals with advantages of these arc light blue printing machines, 
illustrating and describing their construction. 


Bending Machines.—Wallace Supply Company, 56 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago, Ill. ‘ Pamphlet. Illustrates and describes 
briefly angle bending tools, sizes 0, 1, 2, 8, and repair parts 
for these respective tools ; an automatic rail bender and straight- 
ener, a ring bending tool, an eye bender, a conduit elbow former 
and pipe bending machines. 

Tumbling Barrels.—Henderson Brothers, Waterbury, 
Conn. Catalogue No. 8. Size, 6 x 9% inches; pages, 24. Shows 
an extensive line of tumbling barrels, with and without exhaust 
connections. These include ordinary foundry tumbling barrels, 
tumbling barrels for wet or dry tumbling, octagonal water tum- 
bling barrels, special tumbling barrels and steam heated tum- 
bling barrels for drying out. 


Valves.—Jenkins Bros., 71 John street, New York City. 
Pamphlet. Illustrates, with brief descriptions, extra heavy 
brass globe valves, brass check valves, brass Y valves, iron body 
globe valves and iron body angle valves for pressures up to 150 
pounds. Table of dimensions and price-lists are appended. 

Steel Specialties.—Janney, Steinmetz & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 inches; pages 24. Short descrip- 
tions and illustrations showing various applications of seamless 
cold drawn steel, high pressure reservoirs, boilers, shells, domes, 
tanks, tubes, cylinders and special drawn pressed and forged 
shapes in seamless steel. 

Steam Indicator and Reducing Wheel.—Crosby 
Steam Gage & Valve Company, 16 Dey street, New York City. 
Pamphlet. Contains interesting reading matter and illustrations 
of the Crosby steam engine indicator and the Crosby reducing 
wheel. 








New Machinery.—United Engineering & Foundry Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. Pamphlet. Illustrates a 34 x 188 inch plate 
mill, a 30 x 84 inch plate mill, a roll turning device for plate milis, 
lifting apparatus for plate mill tables, a 36-inch blooming mill and 
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a 72-inch plate shear, Several applications of motor drive to 
plate shears are also illustrated. Other engravings are of 
vertical hydraulic shears, shears for cutting beams, motor driven 
punches, pipe crushing and shear machines, lever shears, cold 
saws, plate and rail straightening machines and roll turning 
lathes, 


Electrical Apparatus.—wWestinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Circular No. 1107. Deals with auto 
matic circuit breakers of the carbon break type, each type being 
illustrated and briefly described. 





Pneumatic Appliances.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill. Special circular No. 55. Contains illustra- 
tions and short descriptions of the Keller bench rammer; Keller 
sand rammer; showing the Chicago and Keller rammers at work 
on concrete blocks; Chicago sand sifters; the Boyer and Keller 
chipping hammers; Boyer chipping, calking and beading ham- 
mers; Little Giant and Boyer piston air drills; air cooled Dunt- 
ley electric drills, hoists and elevators, and the Franklin air 
compressors, 


Electric Welding.—Standard Welding Company, Cleve 
land, Ohio. Pamphlet. Contains brief mention of electric welding 
of standard seamless steel rings; rings for chucks, gears, blanks, 
pails and poles; miscellaneous machine steel rings; chuck rings 
and gear blanks. 





Pipe Thawing Apparatus.—wWestinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Folder No. 4051. Illustrates and 
describes outfits for thawing pipes by electricity. 

Fans, Blowers and Exhausters.—Green Fuel Econo- 
mizer Company, Matteawan, N. Y. Pamphlet. Contains a few 
illustrations of fans, blowers and exhausters for heating and 
ventilating, mechanical draft and other purposes indicated in 
the descriptions. 

Safety Appliances.—Wallach Bros., 57 Gracechurch street, 
London, E. C. Pamphlet of 32 pages, bearing the title, “ Blue 
List of Safety Appliances.” Of special interest to iron and steel 
manufacturers is the oxygen first aid case, of which illustrations 
and details are given. It is for use in cases of carbonic oxide 
poisoning through mond gas, power gas, producer gas or blast 
furnace gas. It consists of a cylinder for oxygen, a bag into 
which oxygen is admitted, the supply being controlled by means 
of a flynut, and a mask which is placed over the mouth and nose 
of the patient. Descriptions are given of a life saving apparatus 
to be worn in coal mines and chemical works, about oil and gas 
tanks, on board ship and by fire brigades: also of a portable 
apparatus for analysis of CO. mine gases and all combustible 
gases, also of B. H. Thwaite’s rapid carbon monoxide tester. 
The frequent cases in which death has resulted from the inhala- 
tion of gas from producers and from blast furnaces led to the 
provision of this simple apparatus for making a rapid qualitative 
determination of carbon monoxide. It is intended for use by 


workmen, 
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Extensions at Pueblo.—The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, Denver, Col., will expend a large amount 
of money in increasing the capacity of its Minnequa 
plant at Pueblo and is now having plans prepared for the 
proposed improvements. The company has decided to 
double the present soaking pit capacity at the rail mill, 
making the necessary additions to bnildings and gas pro- 
ducers. It has also been concluded to erect a modern 
and complete calcining plant for the preparation of re- 
fractory material for the open hearth department. Six 
additional open hearth furnaces of 50 tons capacity each 
will be built and extensions made to the open hearth 
department, including the necessary additions.to build- 
ings, gas producer plant, yard crane runways and cranes. 
The greater part of the above work has been placed 
under contract and will be completed and placed in oper- 
ation from time to time during the next 6 to 12 
months. The present rail mill department of this plant 
was built in 1881-2 and extensive improvements were 
made in 1896; other improvements and enlargements 
were made in 1902. The plant contains four 4-hole soak- 
ing pits, two 12-ingot soaking pits, and two Siemens 
bloom heating furnaces, all gas fired, and three hot trains 
of rolls (one 36-inch reversing blooming, one 28-inch 
roughing, and one 3-high 26-inch finishing). The present 
annual capacity is 300,000 tons of steel rails. The con- 
struction of the open hearth department was begun in 
1902 and completed in June, 1903. It contains six Sie- 
mens 50-gross-ton furnaces (5 basic and one acid). The 
first basic open hearth steel was made June 29, 1903. 
The product of this department consists of ingots and 
machine castings, which are consumed by the company. 
The annual capacity of the department aggregates 200,- 
000 tons. 
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HARDWARE 


N the cities and towns of the country generally the 
] telephone is already an important and almost indis- 
pensable adjunct to a store which makes any claims to be 
up-to-date. It is interesting, too, to note that the tele- 
phone is widening its sphere of usefulness and bringing 
the farmers and those in the suburbs into close connection 
with the communities in which their trading is done. At 
the same time trolley lines are running out in every 
direction, ‘and these two influences united promise to pro- 
duce many important changes among the people whose 
convenience is thus served. In this way those at a dis- 
tance and dwelling in a measure isolated are kept in 
touch with their adjoining communities and given some 
of the stimulus and advantages of modern life. There 
are, for example, indications that this condition of things 
may have its influence in the older parts of the country, 
such as New England, in solving the question of abandoned 
farms, which are waiting for progressive men with mod- 
ern ideas to till them and make money. Of more im- 
portance and greater practical significance is the fact that 
the telephone and the trolley, perhaps the two most 
striking examples of our material progress and civiliza- 
tion, serve as incentives to the acquiring of other modern 
conveniences, both for domestic comfort and for operating 
the farm. They are thus potent instruments for the cul- 
tivation of trade, not only in volume, but in the variety 
and quality of the merchandise which is marketed. 


There is in this field an important opportunity for 
merchants in communities more or less closely related to 
the outlying country to foster the establishment of these 
new channels in which trade is sure to travel. A far- 
sighted policy makes it incumbent on the merchants of a 
town to do whatever can be done to make their town a 
trade center for as large a territory as possible. With- 
out the trolley and the telephone the community is iso- 
lated and sure to be more and more neglected by those 
who under other conditions would make it their trading 
place. A public spirited enterprise in which merchants 
of all the various classes of trade unite would in a 
great many cases accomplish much in this direction. 


The companies will recognize, too, the opportunity 
which is presented to them and the obligation which 
rests upon them to give service with a broad minded 
enterprise, and to encourage the extension of these facili- 
ties to those living in outlying territory. An example of 
this is furnished in the action of one of the New England 
telephone companies, which has promulgated an offer to 
give full telephone service at a very low annual charge 
where a community of farmers will erect the line and 
connect it with a trunk line of the company. It is ob- 
viously not a very expensive matter to install a telephone 
line where the necessary poles may be cut practically on 
the premises, and the offer appears to be a good one. 
While there is no doubt ground for complaint in some 
communities because of lack of enterprise and the absence 
of a liberal policy on the part of trolley and telephone 
companies there is little doubt, with a fair responsiveness 
on the part of the public to be served and a spirit of co- 
operation, and perhaps something in the way of sug- 
gestion or initiative on the part of the merchants who 
derive a good share of the benefit, that capital would 
gladly avail itself of the opportunity within its reach and 


with its network of wire and rails bring into close rela- 
tionship those who would otherwise have only remote and 
difficult contact. On the merchants of the town, as pre- 
sumably men of broad gauge, rests not a little responsi- 
bility for the encouragement if not the initiation of such 
enterprises. 


After the telephone system is installed and the trolley 
line is in operation new problems are presented to pro- 
gressive merchants as to the manner in which these 
facilities for securing business can most advantageously 
be utilized. This is a matter deserving careful consider- 
ation and calling for not a little ingenuity and the adop- 


tion of new methods. 
——__—_—_ > + e__—__— 


Condition of Trade. 


February ends with an exceptionally favorable record, 
trade being of excellent volume and prices firmly main- 
tained on nearly all lines. The condition during the past 
few months indeed has been such that jobbers have pur- 
chased very freely and with more of a speculative spirit 
than for some time. The result is that most of them 
have laid in large stocks in anticipation of an active de- 
mand and a possible scarcity of goods. The volume of 
business continues large and the indications point to a 
satisfactory and profitable trade during the season. There 
is some difficulty in obtaining goods, especially in the line 
of Heavy Hardware. The general condition is admirably 
reflected in the following letters from leading Hardware 
merchants in the principal trade centers, and from these 
our readers can form an excellent idea of the chief fea- 
tures of the Hardware market at large. 

Chicago. 


Demand for all classes of Hardware is heavier than 
ever before experienced at this season and the continued 
open weather permits much outdoor work that would 
otherwise be deferred. Retail merchants who placed or- 
ders earlier in the year for Nails, Wire and Fencing for 
spring delivery are anticipating shipments, but Western 
jobbers are receiving many requests for the immediate 
shipment of these goods that would otherwise not have 
been delivered until’ March. What effect this will have 
on the regular spring trade cannot be surmised at this 
time, but even the most optimistic are of the opinion that 
consumption during the spring months will be curtailed to 
some extent at least, notwithstanding the tremendous con- 
sumption which promises to continue well through the 
year. The increase in business reported by jobbers thus 
far this year is of proportions never before reached, and 
if continued the year’s total will show a pronounced in- 
crement above the records established in the early nine- 
ties, when Chicago and the West were experiencing a 
great boom. Shelf Hardware is moving rapidly and in 
good volume, indicating that mercbants are replenishing 
their stocks after their annual inventories. The manu- 
facturers of Builders’ Hardware announced an advance 
of 10 per cent. in price February 22, and notwithstanding 
the winter months their order books show practically no 
falling off and shipments in general are from two to 
three months behind. Prodigious building operations are 
under way in the West and Northwest and the indications 
already point to as large a consumption this year as last. 
In the heavier lines consumption is great and the Sheet 
mills are unable to make prompt deliveries in less than 
two to three months. Jobbers who have been carrying 
extensive stocks find them running low and when out of 
certain sizes are compelled to wait from 60 to 90 days 
before mill shipments can be made. Mill prices on Iron 
Bars, while lower, have not yet affected jobbers’ quota- 
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tions, who believe that the present basis is only tempo- 
rary and that the market will react in the near future. 
Furthermore, nearly all of their material was purchased 
on a higher basis and shipments are now coming forward 
at these prices. 


Philadelphia. 


SupepLEE HARDWARE Company.—There is nothing more 
common in conversations between merchants in discussing 
the present immense volume of trade that seems to be 
almost equally divided over the country than the ex- 
pression: “ We are doing the largest business our house 
has ever known, but margins are very unsatisfactory.” 
To one unfamiliar with exact business conditions this 
would probably reflect the merchant’s greed for unfair 
prices, but to those of us who are in the thick of the 
fight it states a condition as true as it is illogical. 
Business as carried on to-day is not conducted on any 
carefully matured plan, but is more or less a scramble 
for what the other fellow leaves you, and in the turmoil 
and seeming confusion many of the characteristics that 
formerly excited our admiration and for large 
commercial enterprises have been swept away. One 
naturally feels that this picturesque and stately element 
has been needlessly sacrificed. Few houses would consent 
to stand convicted for having done anything to bring it 
about and we would all defend ourselves by saying it 
was necessary to do business as it is done to-day or drop 
behind in the procession. This is undoubtedly the case 
in our present disorganized and consequently antagonistic 
condition, but it is no more illogical than the plea of 
certain European Governments that it is necessary for 
them to keep up huge armaments in order to preserve the 
peace. If the world could realize its solidarity there 
would be no more war, and if retailers and jobbers of 
Hardware would ever come to fully appreciate the value 
of consideration for each other, even to the limited extent 
of material needs, there would be vast improvement in 
the conduct of our business life. 

An instance of this lack of consideration has been 
forcibly brought to our attention in the efforts put forth 
by one of the large manufacturers of guns and ammuni- 
tion. Its efforts to keep one of the large mail order 
houses from demoralizing the established retail prices 
on its line have been upheld in both letter and spirit 
by reputable jobbers and retailers all over the country, 
and were it not for the few (whom we will ¢all in 
charity short-sighted dealers) that, for the sake of im- 
mediate profit, have allowed themselves to be made tools 
of the catalogue house, the company in question would 
have been entirely successful in shutting off the supply. 
Now a little consideration for other retailers would have 
prevented any dealer from joining hands in this crusade 
of misrepresentation and almost criminal action of ob- 
taining goods under false pretenses; and a jobber is cer- 
tainly short-sighted when, at the expense of 99 per cent. 
of his customers, he allows himself to be the medium 
through which the 1 per cent. obtains the means to 
make less profitable so important a part of the gun and 
rifle stock of all the rest. It seems not only common 
honesty to live up to such an agreement, but the com- 
monest sort of horse sense to refuse to scatter tares, some 
of which must of necessity fall into your own wheat 
fields. 

The volume of business continues to be eminently satis- 
factory and collections are good. The mild weather of 
the earlier winter continues and February seems to 
promise a lamb-like entry of the first spring month. Al! 
kinds of building projects are in the air, and the ad- 
vancing prices of labor and materials do not seem to 
have any appreciable effect in curtailing them. 


respect 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BiIncHamM Company.—The Hardware trade in 
this section is exceedingly good at this time. We have 
had so much open weather that it has enabled contractors 
to keep their help busy almost all winter, in fact we 
know of a number of buildings that they did not contem- 
plate starting before February or March, but on account 
of the open weather they were started in December, 
foundations put in and buildings inclosed, so that at 
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present no matter how unpropitious weather we might 
have the remainder of this winter the carpenters, painters 
and plumbers can have their work nearly finished about 
the time that the contractors anticipated commencing 
operations. 

Prices for the most part are firm, several advances 
have already taken place and we repeat our advice to our 
friends to place their orders at once for house trimmings 
and carpenters’ tools as there will probably be further 
advances in many of these lines. 

We also advise our friends to take early shipment of 
Screen Doors and Windows, Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting 
and Steel goods—that is, Hoes, Forks, Rakes, Shovels, 
Spades and the like. They had better get their orders 
in for Refrigerators and Freezers, also Step Ladders; 
these are short season goods and the manufacturers are 
not overstocked at present, nor is it their policy to manu- 
facture these goods and store them very much in advance 
of retailers’ wants. 

Another thing we wish to call the trades’ attention 
to is that if they desire to be served promptly on Tin 
Plate, Black and Galvanized Sheets, Merchant Pipe, Fit- 
tings and kindred goods they had better take shipment 
from the jobbers’ stocks rather than (on account of the 
little difference in price perhaps) ask for shipment from 
the mills, for any shipments of less than car lots go very 
slowly from the mill. In fact, on Bright Tin and Roofing 
Plate the manufacturers won’t promise shipment earlier 
than six to eight weeks after placing orders for same; 
Black and Galvanized Sheets eight to ten weeks; Pipe 
four to six weeks. There are very few retailers that 
carry a large stock of these goods and if they want them 
shipped quick they had better order now from jobbers’ 
stocks. 

It is a well known fact that no goods are cheap at 
any price if you cannot get them promptly. We as job- 
bers only add to our price of these goods from stock the 
freight from the mill or factory. Therefore if customers 
want to be served promptly they should request us to ship 
from stock at stock prices; these goods come to us in 
-arload lots and we endeavor to keep our stocks well 
assorted at all times in order that we may serve our 
customers promptly. 


St. Louis. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY.—February 
1906, will go down into history as a remarkable month; 
the weather throughout has been more like spring and 
summer than like winter. The roads have been good, 
nothing has prevented the farmer going to town to do his 
trading, and all has been favorable to the energetic sales- 
man in covering his territory. The same month last year 
was characterized by extreme cold; all the northern coun- 
try was covered with snow, railroads were blockaded 
and traffic on many lines was at a standstill or seriously 
delayed. 

This city continues its wonderful growth. Great steel! 
commercial blocks are beiig erected in the business dis- 
tricts; the railroads are building new freight stations 
and increasing their capacity; in the residence districts 
new homes are going up on all sides. Building statistics 
show that of the twenty-five largest cities in the United 
States in the year 1905 St. Louis showed the greatest in- 
crease in building, an increase of 88 per cent. over 1904— 
World’s Fair year. 

Another interesting statement is the fact that street 
ar fares collected in St. Louis in 1905 exceeded those of 
World’s Fair year. 

While the open weather has retarded trade in some 
lines it has been very favorable to the sale of Hardware, 
especially Tools and Builders’ Hardware. All the Hard- 
ware jobbers in this city have been exceedingly busy 
throughout the month; it has been necessary for many 
departments to work several nights each week. 

Our capacity has been taxed to take care of the busi- 
ness this month. In fact, February will be our “ record” 
month; our sales in dollars and cents will exceed No- 
vember, 1905, the record month up to that time. This 
result has been brought about not only by the mild 
weather, by large current business, but by the fact that 
orders for spring goods, such as Wire Cloth, Poultry 
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Netting, Garden and Planters’ Tools, &c., taken some 
time ago, are being shipped and billed this month. The 
salesman who makes a poor showing in times like these 
has evidently missed his vocation. 

We are issuing a general letter to our salesmen nam- 
ing February our “ George Washington” month, not only 
because of Washington’s Birthday on February 22 and be- 
cause it is our record month, but because George Wash- 
ington is not only the father of his country but also the 
father of the Hardware trade in that his early fame was 
due to the use of a Hatchet. The truthfulness of Wash- 
ington has also continued to be one of the strong char- 
acteristics of the Hardware trade. 

We have sometimes wondered whether that Hatchet 
was a manufacturer’s or a special brand. The chances 
are it was not an American article, but was imported 
from Old England, but we hope not, because we would 
like to think the cherry tree was cut down with an 
American-made tool. 

Therefore Washington has been honored by being 
first not only in war, first in peace, first in the love of his 
countrymen, but the month named after him is first in 
sales of a jobbing Hardware house—jess so! jess so! 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, KirK & Co.—The conditions of 
trade have continued about the same as in January. The 
winter has been open and thus far it will rank as one of 
the remarkably mild winters for this climate. 

Its effect on the general Hardware trade is shown in 
the increase of orders, although, as would be expected 
from the conditions, February will probably not show so 
large an increase over the corresponding month last year 
as did January. 

There are no indications in sight of any change in the 
favorable conditions for the spring and summer’s busi- 
ness. The tendency is toward an active demand for 
goods in all lines and if the season progresses favorably 
a very active trade may be expected. 

The Minnesota Retail Hardware Association will meet 
this week and the occasion will bring together a large 
number of Hardware merchants of the State. This asso- 
ciation is very representative, not only in its numerical 
strength but also in the quality of its membership and of 
the influential men in charge of its affairs. In all these 
respects the Minnesota and North Dakota Retail Hard- 
ware associations easily take a place in the front rank 
of the retail Hardware associations of the country. 

In this connection we may also add that it would cer- 
tainly be very fortunate indeed for the mercantile in- 
terests of the country if the dry goods, grocery and other 
leading lines were as well organized in both wholesale 
and retail associations as are the Hardware interests. 

Very important matters will be before the convention 
and doubtless action will be taken on some of them that 
wil: materially affect the trade. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mro. ComMpANy.—We have had 
we pleasure of mingling with the members of the Ken- 
tucky Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association this week. 
It closed its annual meeting here with a banquet 
Thursday, February 22. We think a singularly appro- 
priate time to hold a Hardware banquet is February 22, 
Washington’s Birthday. A. Y. Ford, one of our Louis- 
ville editors, favored the association with a delightful 
speech. Among other things he referred to the Hard- 
ware trade as the strongest organized industry in the 
country. We don’t think our friend Ford went quite far 
enough. He might have said that it is possible and even 
probable that the country owes its existence to the Hard- 
ware trade. Of course that celebrated Hatchet of George 
Washington’s came from some Hardware store, and was 
produced by some Hardware manufacturer, and without 
the sentiment surrounding the incident in connection with 
it George Washington might never have become a con- 
spicuous man. And without George Washington—— 

We are enjoying mighty pleasing business and good 
collections. We find some difficulty in getting certain 
lines, and on the other hand in some lines the demand 
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is still considerably below the capacity of the factories 
to produce. Our Hardware friends in the convention 
all seemed to be in the best of spirits, and all in all we 
think the Hardware trade and all trades have much to 
be thankful for. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Corsett, Farninc & RoperTson.—We are now in the 
last week of winter as the almanac shows it, but can 
realize it only by looking at the calendar, as weather and 
temperature are too springlike for winter. Trade in the 
Pacific Northwest corresponds fully with the forward 
season and will make record if these favorable conditions 
continue. 

Transcontinental lines announce the same low rates 
that prevailed last year on account of Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position from Chicago and Missouri River points for 
tourist travel, to continue from May to September. Rail- 
road activity in Oregon and Washington continues on a 
scale unknown in the past. In Portland and Seattle 
millions of dollars are being expended in purchase of 
terminals in addition to those already secured. Tacoma 
and Spokane are also benefited, but to a less degree. A 
Los Angeles syndicate has commenced to operate in Port- 
land since the first of the year both in building city and 
suburban trolley lines and buying a large amount of city 
property. Last week they bought the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, an eight story stone building, 100 x 200 
feet, consideration said to have been one million dollars. 

Conditions and prospects at this time are flattering 
for a development in the Pacific Northwest undreamed of 
a few years since. 


San Francisco. 


Paciric HarpwaRe & Steet Company.—Although the 
wet weather of the last few weeks has somewhat affected 
the retail business there has been no reason to complain, 
general sales for February having been ahead of any 
previous year during the same month. The late rains 
with which we have been favored over the entire Pacific 
Slope have been of inestimable value and we have every 
reason to believe will ensure us prosperity throughout the 
year. 

Collections so far have only been fair, but we believe 
will improve from now on. 


Nashville, 


Gray & DupLey Harpware ComMPany.—Since our last 
report the Hardware business in this section has simply 
been enormous. We have never known a better demand 
for Hardware than the jobbers have enjoyed since the 
first of the year, particularly in the last two weeks. We 
have had perhaps the mildest winter ever known in this 
locality. February has been much prettier than March 
is usually expected to be; in fact would compare favor- 
ably as a spring month with the average April. This has 
caused the honest farmer hurriedly to consider ways and 
means to produce a large crop for 1906, and has naturally 
had the effect of making the agriculturist take an inven- 
tory of his farm supplies a month or six weeks earlier 
than it is his wont to do. This means an immediate de- 
mand on the retail Hardware dealer for Plows, Hames, 
Chains, Mattocks, Grub Hoes and the endless number 
of articles used on the farm. The retail Hardware 
dealer in turn is using the mails, telegraph and telephone 
Jines on the jobber to replenish his stock. Everybody 
wants goods and wants them quick. The impression pre- 
vails in the small towns that “ Everybody works but the 
jobber,” but if they would visit our warerooms we be- 
lieve we could convince them that we also belong to the 
working class. We hardly think that a jobber could be 
found in the whole Southern country who cannot boast 
of his February business. While it is a short month we 
have gone far enough already to see that it will be a 
record breaker as to volume of business. The demand 
for goods has covered a pretty general line of Hardware, 
with, of course, a stronger demand for spring goods than 
for other lines. One feature of the trade this month 
which we are unable to account for is the falling off in 
sales of Wire Nails. 

Collections are good and every feature of the trade 
situation for 1906 seems quite satisfactory so far. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—New business is being received by the 
mills in fair volume, while retailers are ordering forward 
deliveries on contract orders from jobbers which were to 
be shipped during March and April. This shows that re- 
tailers’ stocks are not equal to the requirements of their 
customers. The scarcity of steel is interfering with the 
Nail production of some of the mills. While the trade 
is to some extent anticipating an advance in the price 
of Nails there appear to be conditions which may make 
an advance by the larger mills unadvisable at this time. 
Prices are firm and quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 
2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


NPE eT CRE Oe er CT eee $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants................... 1.90 


New York.—At a meeting of all the leading jobbers, 
held in New York February 27, it was decided that the 
minimum base price of small lots af Wire Nails from 
store should be $2.15. This is an advance of 5 cents per 
keg on former quotations. Owing to the decrease in de- 
mand, incident to the season, there has been more or less 
irregularity in prices. The new price went into effect im- 
mediately. 


Chicago.—The general situation is growing stronger 
from day to day and the mills generally are falling fur- 
ther behind on deliveries. Jobbers report that retailers 
are anticipating shipments and orders for delivery during 
the months of March and April are now being filled. This 
condition, of course, is largely due to the tremendous 
amount of building that has been carried on throughout 
the West and Southwest on account of the open weather 
that has prevailed, and stocks in the hands of both the 
mills and jobbers are at a low ebb. While there has been 
considerable talk of an advance and the trade generally 
expects higher prices on March 1 at this writing there is 
little indication of a change in prices this week. The 
mills continue to experience increasing difficulty in se- 
curing steel and production is necessarily curtailed. Quo- 
tations are unusually well maintained and are unchanged, 
as follows: $2 in car lots to jobbers and $2.05 in ear lots 
to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for less than car 
lots from mill. 


Pittsburgh.—We note a fair current demand for Wire 
Nails, while specifications on contracts placed some time 
ago continue to come in very freely. Output of Wire 
Nails by the mills continues to be curtailed to some extent 
by a shortage in Steel, some of the mills having consid- 
erable trouble to get deliveries as fast as needed. There 
is still some talk of a further advance in prices of Wire 
Nails, but it is said one or two of the leading interests 
are opposed to an advance, believing that if prices are ad- 
vanced very much further it will allow some mills to cut 
prices and unsettle the market. As it is now prices of 
steel are so high and material is so scarce there is no 
room for any shading in prices by mills that might desire 
to do so. The market is firm, official prices being well 
maintained, as follows: Wire Nails, $1.85 in carloads to 
the large jobbing trade and $1.90 in carloads to retail 
merchants, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point 
or delivery, terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 
10 days. 


Cut Nails.—The general impression prevails that no 
advance in price will be made by the Cut Nail Association 
which holds a meeting to-day, February 28. Some new 
business is being received by the mills, but they are large- 
ly employed in filling specifications on contract orders. 
The conservative policy of keeping production down as 
nearly as possible to actual requirements is being pursued. 
Quotations are as follows: $1.80, base, for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $1.85 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh; $1.95 for carload lots, on dock, New York; $2 for 
less than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails 
at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 
10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—An advance of 5 cents per keg on former 


quotations of small lots of Cut Nails from store, to take 
effect at once, was made by all the leading jobbers of this 
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city at a meeting held February 27. The minimum base 
price is therefore $2.05. As a consequence of smaller de- 
inand and stocks on hand that had been purchased before 
the recent advance, prices have been somewhat irregular. 

Chicago.—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association will 
be held on Wednesday, and while a few of the manufac- 
turers are in favor of a further advance it is not prob- 
able that any change will be made. As in Wire Nails, 
shipments are being anticipated and no stocks of moment 
are being accumulated. Quotations are well maintained 
and are unchanged, as follows: Steel Cut Nails in car 
lots, $1.95; less than car lots, $2; Iron Cut Nails, $2.05 
in car lots; less than car lots, $2.10. 

Pittsburgh.—A meeting of the Cut Nail Association is 
to be held in Philadelphia to-day, February 28, but it is 
not believed there will be any advance made in prices. A 
fair amount of new business is being placed, but the mills 
are running mostly on contracts, specifications on which 
are coming in very nicely. The Cut Nail mills are still 
pursuing the policy of restricting output to meet actual 
demand as near as possible. Prices are firm and we quote 
Cut Nails as follows: $1.80, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh ; $1.85 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; 
$1.95 for carload lots, on dock, New York; $2 for less 
than carloads on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails at 
points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 10 
cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

Barb Wire.—Specifications on contract orders are be- 
ing received in good volume by the mills. Retailers are 
ordering forward Barb Wire from jobbers that was con- 
tracted for later shipment, as demand from consumers is 
earlier than usual this year. Quotations are as follows, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galyv. 
CORTE DORs a voces cdnwcncawes $2.00 $2.30 
TRI: CREUI MOOR ok lecanscavacdaes 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots... . 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—The stocks in the hands of jobbers are be- 
ing heavily drawn upon by dealers who are anticipating 
shipments on orders for delivery during the months of 
March and April. This unusual condition has resulted in 
greatly reducing mill stocks, which are usually heavy at 
this season of the year and jobbers are experiencing 
some difficulty in keeping up with the demand. Quota- 
tions are firm and unchanged, as follows: To jobbers, 
Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.15; Galvanized, $2.45. To 
retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.20; Galvanized, $2.50. Re- 
tailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
$2.60. Staples, Bright, in car lots, to jobbers, $2.10; Gal- 
vanized, $2.40; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—A very small amount of new tonnage is 
being placed and the mills are running mostly on specifi- 
cations on contracts placed some time ago. The continued 
searcity of steel and its high prices are put forward as 
reasons by some of the mills for an advance in prices, 
but which some of the larger interests do not at present 
favor. Prices are well maintained, as follows: Painted, 
Barb Wire, $2, and Galvanized, $2.30, in carload lots to 
the large jobbing trade, with the usual advance of $1 a 
ton to retailers in carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Specifications on contract or- 
ders are heavy and are larger in volume than shipments 
from mills. Little new business is being received by man- 


ufacturers. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

EE CUI a. 6 Kd e Calddeddpaucadgtedaakavaaiawes $1.70 
Ds DIO 5. kbdee ews wees dd gv eadavednddwews 1.75 


The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 
The other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take 
the usual advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 11 12412413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $0.05 10 15 25 385 45 55 
Galvanized. .. . $0.30 35 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—Specifications that are reaching the mills 
are numerous and greatly in excess of shipments, and as 
a result deliveries are being further deferred. Not only 
is the rural trade anticipating deliveries, but telephone 
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companies are beginning extensions much earlier than 
usual. Quotations are firmly maintained, as follows: To 
jobbers, $1.85, f.0.b. Chicago, in car lots, and car lots to 
retailers, $1.90. 

Pittsburgh—New tonnage entered by the mills is very 
light, but specifications on contracts are heavy and ship- 
ments by the mills this month have been large. Prices 
are being firmly held, and while some of the mills are 
said to favor an early advance, others are opposed to it. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 
per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 

Axes.—The Axe market is in an unsettled condition 
awaiting the announcement of the new prices which will 
be made known by the manufacturers on or after March 
1. It is generally understood, as intimated in our last 
issue, that the market on its new and lower level will 
open at about $1.75 below the prices which have recently 
been in force. Some of the manufacturers, however, 
may not make quite so radical a reduction. The spirit 
of competition between the manufacturers is decidedly 
animated, and it remains to be seen what course the 
market will take. One of the companies, a large pro- 
ducer of Axes, advises us that it will strictly maintain the 
prices it announces March 1 unless the same are seri- 
ously cut by its competitors, its aim being to secure 
a stable market and save the trade from the annoyance 
and uncertainty which has often attended the purchase 
af Axes in view of the efforts of various manufacturers 
to book the orders of the large trade. 


Axe, Pick, Sledge and Hammer Handles.—The Hick- 
ory Handle Makers’ Association, which includes in its 
membership the leading manufacturers of Axe, Pick, 
Sledge and Hammer Handles, at its last meeting modified 
the lists and discounts applying to these goods somewhat 
for what is known as Western territory. The same lines 
of goods for New England and export trade remain un- 
changed. All makers of this class of goods, however, do 
not conform to these prices and there is a lack of uni- 
formity in existing rates, although the lists adopted are 
used by the leading manufacturing concerns. 


Bolts, Nuts, &c.—At a meeting of the manufacturers 
of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Washers, &c., held last week, all 
existing prices were reaffirmed. Trade continues in satis- 
factory volume, although perhaps a little quieter now 
than it was a few weeks ago. 

Rope.—No increase in demand has been reported dur- 
ing the week. The market remains in an unchanged posi- 
tion and prices are fairly well maintained. Quotations 
are as follows: Pure Manila, 12% cents; B quality, 11% 
cents; Pure Sisal, 914 cents; No. 2 quality Sisal, 8 cents 
per pound. 


Window Glass.—An excellent demand is being experi- 
enced by manufacturers, some having more business than 
they can comfortably handle, while others are consider- 
ably ahead of their orders, making more Glass than they 
are selling. Building permits in a number of the larger 
cities show considerable increase over those of last year 
and the prospect for business for the year is encourag- 
ing. The tendency is toward higher prices from factory, 
especially in the first three brackets of single strength. 
Until all manufacturers are fully employed there is apt 
to be some irregularity in prices. The demand appears to 
be from other portions of the country than the East, 
where comparatively little is being done in this line. TLo- 
cally business is quiet with jobbers and prices show no 
change. New York quotations are as follows: First three 
brackets, single, 90 and 20 per cent. discount; all other 


“sizes, single and double thick, 90 and 10 per cent. dis- 


count. It is reported that the recent advance in Plate 
Glass prices was reaffirmed at a meeting recently held, at 
which all of the independent plants were represented. 


Linseed Oil.—Demand at this point remains quiet and 


not much change is expected during the next two weeks. - 


The Oil Cake market is weak, and as crushers count on 
an average profit on both Oil and Cake they are not 
desirous of selling for forward delivery at less than 39 
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or 40 cents per gallon in large quantities. Prices remain 
unchanged, as follows: Out of town Raw, 42 to 43 cents ; 
City Raw, 44 to 45 cents per gallon; Raw, Calcutta seed, 
65 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil, 1 to 2 cents advance over 
Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The demand at this point has 
been moderate, while the market remains strong, reflect- 
ing the conditions in the South. The outlook for the year 
for Turpentine producers appears encouraging, as they 
propose to keep production within conservative limits, in 
which they will be aided by the high cost and scarcity of 
labor in the Turpentine belt. Local prices have advanced 
during the week. New York quotations are as follows, 
according to quantity: Oil Barrels, 71% to 72 cents: 


Machine Made Barrels, 72 to 7214 cents per gallon. 





Ohio Hardware Association. 


sr By Telegrapn.) 

HE twelfth annual convention of the Ohio Hardware 
Association met to-day in the city of Canton. This 
is the first time the association has convened in this city 
and a royal welcome and lavish entertainment have been 
prepared. The hotel accommodations are of the highest 
grade and the great auditorium, seating close to 4000 peo- 
ple, affords a splendid meeting place. Its halls, corridors 
and balconies are crowded with the exhibits of manufac- 
turers, 125 or more firms being represented. Upward of 
500 retail Hardware merchants are expected to be present. 
Eight hundred covers will be laid for the banquet to be 
held at the Auditorium to-morrow night, which will be 
graced by the presence of the ladies. Tuesday morning 
was devoted to registration of members, issuing badges, 
tickets, &¢c., and general reunion. The badges afford 
identification of the wearers, adding much to the ease and 

pleasure of the occasion. ¥ 

The convention was called to order in the afternoon 
by President J. F. Baker of Dayton, prayer was offered 
by Rev. O. B. Milligan of Canton and an address of wel- 
come was delivered by Mayor A. R. Turnbull. After a 
graceful response by the president routine business was 
the order of the day. The programme was interspersed 
with music by a full military band, which will be in at- 
tendance at all the sessions. 

In the evening the members of the association and 
their ladies were entertained by Canton citizens at the 
Opera House, where “ The Darling of the Gods” was pre- 
sented by a capable company. The stage boxes and the 
most of the parquet were reserved for the guests. 

The special features of Wednesday’s sessions will be 
the president’s .annual address, a lecture on “ Hardware 
Salesmanship ” and the Question Box. 


—_———_>-+e—__—__ 


FIFTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE NEW 
BRITAIN BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


HE fifth annual banquet of the Business Men’s Asso- 
z ciation of New Britain, Conn., was held at the Casino, 
in that city, on Tuesday evening, February 20. Covers 
were laid for 230 guests. There were delegates from 
some of the other associations of the State, the State As- 
sociation being represented by President E. I. Atwater 
of New Haven. The menus were a hit, being in the form 
of a jointed, 3-foot, zigzag wood rule. furnished by the 
Stanley Rule & Level Company, on the sections of which 
were the menu and names of the officers of the associa- 
tion and some of the leading guests. Another souvenir 
was a Paper Cutter and Eraser, appropriately etched, 
given by George M. Landers of Landers, Frary & Clark. 
A. H. Abbe of A. H. & E. W. Abbe, president of the asso- 
ciation, made the welcoming address, and A. J. Sloper 
presided as toastmaster. Addresses were made by Mayor 
Samuel Bassett, George M. Landers, W. E. Atwood, E. I. 
Atwater, W. J. Dunlay and Justus A. Traut of the Stanley 
Rule & Level Company. The whole affair was a great 


success and much enjoyed by all present. 
oe ee 


The Lee-English Hardware Company, Baraboo, Wis., 
has decreased its capital stock from $20,000 to $10,000. 
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ATTRACTIVE HARDWARE WINDOWS. 


Y courtesy of Johnson Hardware Company, Barberton, 
B Ohio, we are enabled to reproduce a photograph of 
its show windows, illustrating a handsome display that 
was installed recently. After the windows had been 
thoroughly cleaned inside and out, a solid frame backing 
was made for each out of glass boxes. In the window on 
the right the frame was covered with Hardware paper 
and then with white cheese cloth, the center section being 
hung on hinges like a door. Butcher Knives, Paring 
Knives, Cleavers, &c., were fastened in regular designs on 
the side sections with Brass Headed Tacks, while Skates 
were used in the center, as shown by the photograph. 
Next to background a ledge about 1 foot high and 1 foot 
wide was put in, also covered with white cheese cloth. 
On this were arramged 5 o’Clock Tea Kettles, Chafing 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
acturers may desire to communicate : 


From H. D. Hutt & Co., Troy, N. Y., doing a whole- 
sale and retail business in Shelf Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods. 


From Betz & DELAVIE, successors of Charles F. Beltz, 
314 Fourth avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., carrying a complete 





Window Display of the Johnson Hardware Company. 


Dishes and a Baking Dish. The space about 3 feet wide 
between the ledge and the glass was filled with Table Sil- 


verware, Carving Sets, &c. 
In the Left Hand Window 


the background was left open to display a Gas Heater. 
The rest was covered with paper and then with cotton 
batting, which was stuck on with varnish. Shears, Scis- 
sors, Razors, Razor Strops, Dog Collars, Tea and Coffee 
Pots and such goods were then put up with Brass Tacks 
and Hooks. Carpet Sweepers occupied the end or side of 
the window farthest from the door, while the other side 
held an Electric Portable Lamp connected with the light- 
ing system. The floor or ledge was devoted to Fancy Cut- 
lery. Both windows were decorated above with Christmas 
tree ornaments, holly sprays, &c., and were brilliantly 
illuminated with electric lights. 


—_—_—_-_~<o@e— 


Sparks-Moore Hardware Company has succeeded F. H. 
Sparks in business in Pagosa Springs, Col. The company 
will carry a wholesale stock of Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting 
and Athletic Goods, Queensware, Harness, Saddles, Fur- 
niture, Seeds. Increased space has been provided in the 
sales department and.warehouse. 


Lyons Hardware Company, Lyons, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the Plow and Implement business of George F. 
Beatty of that place, and will handle those lines in con- 
nection with its Hardware business. 


line of everything in Automobile, Bicycle and Rubber 
lines. Owing to increased business they were compelled 
to seek larger quarters and after April 1 will be located 
at 524 Penn avenue. 


FrRoM CLARK-RUTKA-WEAVER CoMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., wholesale Hardware, Paints, Oils, Sporting and 
Athletic Goods, Cutlery, Gas Pipe, Tinners’ Tools and 
Supplies, Paper, Roofing Materials, Cordage, &c. The 
company has doubled its floor space by taking the entire 
building, of which it formerly occupied half. 


FroM MApDIsSON HARDWARE CoMPANY, Madison, N. J., 
successor to E. H. DeHart, carrying a retail stock of 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic 
Goods, and Housefurnishings. 


FRoM CoFFIELD HARDWARE CoMPANY, Rockdale, Texas, 
which has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000. The company does a retail business in Hardware, 
Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils, 
Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


——+e—_____ 


Ed. M. Knapp has purchased the retail stock of G. J. 
Shaefer, Dundee, Mich., and will carry Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware, Paints, Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods, Har- 
ness, Robes, Blankets and Wire Fencing. 
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Connecticut Retail Hardware Association. 


HE fourth annual meeting of the Connecticut Hard- 
ware Association was held in New Haven Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 27 and 28, with a large attend- 
ance. It was the first two days’ session undertaken by 
the Connecticut Association and the result demonstrated 
the entire success of the innovation from the volume and 
importance of the business transacted, from the addresses 
delivered and from the social side of the occasion, there 
being ample time for “ getting acquainted,” an important 
element in association work. 
The first day’s session opened at 1:30 o’clock in the 
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Chamber of Commerce, President Charles G. Agard call- 
ing the meeting to order. The appointment of committees 
by the chair was first in order, as follows: On resolu- 
tions, W. A. Church, Derby; Eli C. Birdsey, Meriden; 
F. T. Terry, Ansonia; John M. Paige, Naugatuck. On 
nominations, F, L. Lightbourn, New Haven; George D. 
Buck, Naugatuck; F. W. Hallock, Derby; G. M. Merwin, 
Winsted; Frank W. Palmer, Stamford. Question box, 
W. H. Burchell, New Haven; Irving C. Treat, Hartford ; 
Charles M. Beach, New Milford; W. U. Harris, Water- 
bury; A. H. Abbe, New Haven. Constitution and by-laws, 
L. L. Rosenberg, New Haven; W. D. Williams, Hartford ; 
W. H. Church, Meriden. Following the reading of min- 
utes of the last meeting and other routine business, Presi- 
dent Agard read his report, as follows: 


President Agard’s Address. 


With this our fourth annual meeting permit me to 
congratulate you on our successful association. I am 
pleased to say we have made large gains in our member- 
ship, have had more interest shown in our several meet- 
ings. Representing as we do nearly three-fourths of the 
Hardware dealers of the State, and with our start to- 
day of a two days’ meeting, I feel sure it will be advan- 
tageous to all of us. I know I voice the sentiments of all 
of you that we can have that friendly feeling that is 
bound to exist at least twice a year for our mutual bene- 
fit and welfare. 

It has been my greatest endeavor to increase our 
membership as well as your interest this last year, and 
your secretary and myself both fell proud of our efforts 
so far. There should be more who ought to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that the State Hardware Asso- 
ciation offers them, affiliating as we do with the National. 

Our Grievance Committee, only organized the latter 
part of July last, is doing good work. Those who are 
taking advantage of the Hardware insurance make sav- 
ings of from 40 to 50 per cent.; it speaks for itself 
alone as being one reason for holding members in the 
Hardware Association. 

The power of the National Hardware Association is 
already an established fact, and without it we would be 
as individuals and at the mercy of the manufacturers. 
And another thing, at our conferences you will meet and 
hear many of the most successful men in the Hardware 
business. Our association needs just such men of help, 
experience and backing in carrying out our plans, and 
your business will be improved by our conferences and 
protected as well. 

For the past three annual meetings we have been 
promised faithfully that a national officer would be pres- 
ent with us. We have been, unfortunately so, disap- 


pointed. But to-day, gentlemen, we are fortunate to have 
with us, and our guest as well, the most prominent mem- 
ber of fhe National Hardware Dealers’ Association, a 
gentleman of sterling worth, and we shall take pleasure 
in listening to*his remarks, words full of wisdom and 
practical advice. 

I will take this opportunity to thank you for the sup- 
port given me the past year. I asked for it and insisted 
upon it, and, gentlemen, I got it. And I assure you I shall 
always look back upon this as a personal honor, repre- 
senting as I did the most intelligent and most satisfac- 
tory and most sought for, either as a body or individ- 
ually, that are to be found in our grand old Common- 
wealth. 


The report of Treasurer Lewis B. Crosby, showing a 
very prosperous financial year, was accepted, after which 
Secretary James De F. Phelps read his report, which 
follows: 


Secretary Phelps’s Report. 


Our present membership is 65 firms, ten new firms 
having been added this year, three firms resigning. I 
have collected for dues during the year $192, for assess- 
ments $148; balance on hand March 7, 1905, $34.94, and 
have turned over to treasurer $366.94. Your directors 
and officers have had several meetings during the year, 
the expense of which I believe it proper that you should 
know is borne by themselves. It costs the association 
nothing for the time of its officers and directors or for 
defraying expense of their meetings, of which there are 
anywhere from three to five each year, and it is also well 
to say that this is done without one word of complaint, 
nor do I know that it thought of. Their only thoughts 
have been along the line of what can we do to better the 
Connecticut Hardware Association members? 

I report this not simply to give you information, 
which doubtless you all have, but to stimulate you to a 
more earnest endeavor to be present by all means at our 
two meetings held each year. This is little for you to do 
for what you get in return both financially and socially. 
Thus you can show your appreciation of the efforts of 
your. president and associate officers and directors. I 
would recommend this for your more serious considera- 
tion. Take the time. If you are too busy you cen afford 
to secure the services of more clerks. If not you can get 
next to and absorb some of the inspirations that are 





LEWIS B. CROSBY. JAMES DE F. PHELPS. 
present at our conventions and be the better fitted to be 
the busier when you do get back to your desk. 

We have about two-thirds of the total number of the 
firms of the State on our rolls, and the Membership Com- 
mittee and your secretary have sent during the last few 
weeks four articles, including the Hardware Bulletin, to 
every Hardware dealer in the State, with some result, 
but not with the result ft should, it seems to me. There 
should not be the feeling of apathy anfong the dealers 
who are not members. 


General Business. 

Eli C. Birdsey made the report for the Grievance Com- 
nittee, telling of the work accomplished during the year, 
especially in the matter of wood screws. Some discussion 
followed. Mr. Birdsey asked to be relieved of the chair- 
manship of the committee, and Frank T. Terry succeeds 
him. Irving C. Treat, Hartford, was added to the commit- 
tee. Mi. Birdsey retains his membership. A telegram was 
received from the Ohio Hardware Association, the oldest 
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in the United States, to the Connecticut association, “ as- 
suring them of high esteem and an earnest desire to co- 
operate for the good of retail Hardware merchants.” A 
return message of congratulation was sent to the Ohio 
association, in session at Canton. 





The Catalogue House Question 

came up first in the form of letters from several manu- 
facturers, telling of their efforts to prevent the sale of 
their goods to these houses. These letters included the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven; the 
American Axe & Tool Company, Glassport, Pa., and the 
Savage Arms Company, Utica, N. Y. 

The feature of the day’s session was a paper by 
President W. P. Bogardus of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association on this subject. 


Election of Officers. 


James DeF. Phelps declined to serve again as secre- 
tary, but the association insisted upon his continuing his 
valuable work and voted to create a new office, that of 
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financial secretary, to take a portion of the duties of the 

office. The following officers were elected for the year: 

PRESIDENT, George J. Bassett, The John EB. Bassett & Co., New 
Haven. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Irving C. Treat, Clapp & Treat, Hartford. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Eli C. Birdsey, Birdsey & Raven, Meri- 
den. 

SEcRETARY, James De F. Phelps, F. S. Bidwell & Co., Windsor 


Locks. 
FINANCIAL SEcRETARY, F. H. Farrar, Blish Hardware Company, 
South Manchester. : 7 
TREASURER, Lewis B. Crosley, G. M. Williams Company, New 


London. , 
Drrecrors.—For three years: F. W. Palmer, Lockwood & Palmer, 


Stamford; Frank West, Bridgeport; J. L. Carroll, Winsted ; 
C. H. Preston, Preston Bros., Norwich. 


The Parcels Post. 

President Bogardus read from The Iron Age of Feb 
ruary 22 the article on the proposed new postal laws. 
Taking this as his text, he strongly condemned any 
proposition for parcels post as a fraud on the face of it. 

F. Alexander Chandler, secretary of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, brought up the successful 
effort that killed the legislation which would have made 
it possible to mail matter by number on rural free de- 
livery routes. ‘ 


George J. Bassett advocated 1 cent postage as the 
first-class rate, and putting each class on a basis which 


would make it self supporting. 


Delegate to National Association. 


It was voted that the secretary be delegated to repre- 
sent the Association at the convention of the Nationa! 
Retail Hardware Association at Chicago. 

In the evening the members attended the theatre, 5U 
strong. 

On Wednesday morning the first event was a tour of 
Yale University, occupying the time from 9 to 10 o’clock. 

At the Wednesday morning session it was voted to 
increase the annual dues from $3 to $5. There were ad- 
dresses by T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardware Association; R. R. Williams, Hard- 
ware editor of The Iron Age; W. B. Simpson, Hunting- 
ton, Pa., secretary of the National Hardware Dealers’ 
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Mutual Fire Insurance Association. Dinner, with after 
dinner speeches, occupied the early afternoon. 
Those present included : 


I, C. Treat, Geo. I. Clapp, Clapp & Treat, Hartford. 

F. W. Hallock, W. A. Church, F. Hallock & Co., Derby. 

George S. Fuller, Fuller & Peet, Canaan. 

Frank T. 'Terry, T. P. Terry & Son, Ansonia. 

W. D. Williams, ‘Tracy, Robinson & Williams Company, Hartford. 

E. H. Butler, Guilford. 

C. H. Preston, Preston Bros., Norwich. 

Herbert T. Clark, Willimantic. 

R. G. Church, Church & Morse, Meriden. 

F. T. Blish, Hardware Company, South Manchester. 

K. M. Walsh, E. M. & M. Walsh, New Haven. 

George H. Baker, George H. Baker Company, New Haven. 

A. W. Davenport, J. S. Davenport & Son, Stamford. 

George J. Bassett, H. W. Kelly, the John E. Bassett & Co., New 
Haven. 

John M. Paige, George D, Buck, John M. Paige & Co., Naugatuck. 

Charies M, Beach, J. L. Morehouse, Charles M. Beach, New Mil- 
ford. 

Robert C. Witte, Hartford. 

Henry Lockwood, Frank W. Palmer, Lockwood & Palmer, Stam- 

ford. 

Frank M. West, Bridgeport. 

Joseph Kincaid, A. H, Bishel, Smith & Bishel Company, Middle- 
town. 

G. M. Merwin, Dickerman & Pond Company, Winsted. 

L. L. Rosenberg, Fred. J. Myers, Louis L. Rosenberg & Co., New 
Haven. 

W. H. Burchell, A. F. Clark, N. T. Bushnell Company, New 
Haven. 

J. L. Carroll, Winsted. 

Eli C. Birdsey, Birdsey & Raven, Meriden. 

L. B. Crosby, G. M. Williams Company, New London. 

Charles G. Agard, Agard Hardware Company, Torrington. 

James De F. Phelps, C. R. Young, F. S. Bidwell & Co., Windsor 
Locks. 

H. W. Morse, Meriden. 

Rk. T. Warner, W. A. Warrer Bro. Company, New Haven. 

W. B. Dickerman, Dickerman Hardware & Supply Company, 
Wallingferd. 

W. U. Harris, Hamilton Hardware Company, Waterbury. 

R. C. Lightbourn, G. H. Pond, Lightbourn & Pond Company, New 
Haven. 

F. C. Bidwell, J. E. Bidwell & Co., Hartford, 

Alfred G. Gruener, W. A. Warner & Bro. Company, New Haven. 

President W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Fr. Alexander Chandler, secretary New England Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association, Boston, 

jen. J. Fisher, George W. Downs, New Jersey Wire Cloth Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J. 

A. 8. Howe, W. D. Anderson, Dover Mfg. Company, Canal Dover, 
Ohio. 

J. G. Fletcher, A. W. Froude, L. A. Dietrich, American Steel & 
Wire Company. 

G. K. Simonds, George T. Curtis, Simonds Mfg. Company, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Maurice Gaudry, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H. 

J. H. W. Brinley, R. R. Williams, John Nelson, The Iron Age. 


Exhibits. 

There were a number of handsome exhibits at Hotei 
Davenport, which was headquarters for the members, the 
entire second floor of the building being so occupied. The 
manufacturers represented included: 

SrmonDs Mrc. Company, Fitchburg, Mass. : Full line of Saws, 
including its new hine of Hack Saws. 

AMERICAN Steer & WirRE COMPANY: Woven Fence. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis: Full line of Saws. 

PIKE Mre. COMPANY, Pike, N. H.: Extended exhibit of Sharp- 
ening Stones. 

DoveR Mra. COMPANY, Canal Dover, Ohio: Asbestos Sad Irons 
for many uses. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY and REMINGTON ARMS 





A. W. DAVENPORT. 


BLY C. BIRDSEY. 


Company, combination exhibit of Firearms and Ammunition. 
EsTaTE or P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Line of Round 
Oak Stoves and Ranges. 
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NOTES FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


About March 1 Ware Brothers, pioneers in the Sport- 
ing Goods business in Spokane, Wash., will move from 
their present quarters to No. 125 Howard street. They 
wil then take up the sale of Hardware, Tents and Awn- 
ings in addition. 


Reilly Bros. have sold their interest in the Davenport 
Machinery Company, Davenport, Wash., to Frank E. Den- 
son and have recently opened in the Hardware line at 
Medical Lake, Wash. 


The Stites Trading Company of Stites, Idaho, has 
recently moved into its fine new brick building and has 
added a number of lines to its former stock. 


S. L. Magee, Hardware and Implements, Daisy, Wash., 
has sold out to W. W. Sanford. 


The Olson-Cowan Implement Company, Walla Walla, 
Wash., was recently incorporated for $10,000. 


The Waterville Hardware Company is the title of a 
new firm at Waterville, Wash., the principals of which 
are Messrs. Hill and Patterson, who have had a good 
deal of experience in the Hardware line as members of 
the McCullom & Hill Company. The company has bought 
the stock of Implements of Carpenter & Maltbie of Water- 
ville and in addition will carry Hardware and Vehicles. 
Carpenter & Maltbie will in the future confine them- 
selves to Shelf Hardware, Crockery, Paints and Oils, &c. 


Henry Herboth succeeds to the Hardware and Imple- 
ment business of Bernard Jacobs at Uniontown, Wash. 


J. W. Johnson, Hardware merchant, Oakesdale, 
Wash., has purchased an interest: in the general store 
of F. C. Davidson of the same town, and the two have 
formed a copartnership under the name of Davidson & 
Johnson. 


The Kriegler-Page Mercantile Company, Odessa, 
Wash., has recently completed another addition to its 
already large store, and now has a floor space 100 x 175 
feet all under one roof. The company has recently added 
Implements and Harness to its general stock. 


L. BE. Salliday, formerly with the Kamiah Trading 
Company, Nez Perce, Idaho, has formed a copartnership 
with F. W. Wilkenson, formerly an employee of the 
Kamiah Trading Company at Twin Falls, Idaho, where 
they have purchased the stock of Gager & Kennedy. The 
new firm will be known as the Twin Falls Hardware 
Company. 


The retail Hardware men of Spokane were the guests 
of jobbers of that city at a dinner given them in the 
Hunters’ Room at the Hotel Spokane on the evening of 
February 16. About fifty sat down to the table. The 
dinner, which was a most enjoyable one, furnished the 
retailers and jobbers an excellent opportunity of getting 
acquainted. T. W. McGowan of McGowan Brothers acted 
as toastmaster and toasts were responded to by F. H. 
Mason of the Holley-Mason Hardware Company; M. F. 
Johnson of the McCabe-Johnson Company, H. L. King 
of Jensen-King-Byrd Company, A. C. Ware of Ware 
Brothers, and others The best of feeling prevailed, and 
a most enjoyable evening was passed by those present. 


—_—————_3-- 
CHartes H. Turner, president of the Albany Hard- 
ware & Iron Company, Albany, N. Y., who was chairman 
of the jury of Hardware, Cutlery, Plumbing, Heating and 
Lighting (except electricity) at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo., in 1904, has just received 
a handsome bronze medal from the president of the Ex- 
position Company, which is conferred upon those who 
were officially connected with the association as a souve- 
nir for the work and interest given by them in co-opera- 
tion with the Exposition. The medal was struck at the 
Government mint at Philadelphia from a special design 
and symbolizes many interesting features connected with 
the Louisiana purchase. 


Mann Epce Toot Company, Lewistown, Pa., has 
appointed Surpless, Dunn & Co., 74 Murray street, New 
York, and 68 South Canal street, Chicago, its general 
sales agents, covering the entire country except the Pa- 
cific Coast. The arrangement is exclusively on a salary 
basis, which will assure the most satisfactory co-operation 
and avoid possible confusion. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our catalogue department in New 
York and another for our London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made, 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column, 

SarGENT & Co., 149-153 Leonard street, New York: II- 
lustrated catalogue of 120 pages, devoted to Screen Wire 
Hardware and other spring and summer goods. 

Recorp Mre. Company, Conneaut, Ohio: Catalogue il- 
lustrating Folding Portiére Doors, Folding Portiére 
Screens, Folding Portiére Office Partitions, Folding Por- 
tiére Show Window Backs, Portiére Restaurant Stall 
Partitions, &c. 

GILLETTE SALES ComMPANy, Times Building, New York: 
Booklet illustrated in colors relating to the Gillette Safety 
Razor. 

Star Mre. Company, Carpentersville, Ill. : General 
catalogue 1906, illustrating Plow and Cultivator Blanks, 
Shapes, Shovelbacks, Cultivator Shanks, Equalizers, El- 
gin Wrenches, Wrench Pipe Jaws, &c. 

SHEFFIELD Mrce. Company, Burr Oak, Mich.: Circular 
illustrating Hand Potato and Seed Planters. 

A. Sanrokp Logeine Toot Company, Oshkosh, Wis. : 
Illustrated catalogue and price list of Lumbering Tools, 
Dump Carts, Lumber Buggies, Wagons, Trucks and Carts, 
Logging and Tote Sleighs, &c. : 

OHIO VARNISH ComMPpANy, Cleveland, Ohio: Color card 
of Chi-namel, a liquid finish for floors, interior wood work 
and metal. 

EASTERN Carson Works, Jersey City, N. J.: Illus- 
trated catalogue devoted to Wet and Dry Batteries, Car- 
bon Brushes, Battery Plates, Cylinders, Electrodes, Car- 
bon Specialties and Electrical Novelties. 

THE Gro. DeLKeR ComMpPpaANy, Henderson, Ky.: Cata- 
logue No. 34, devoted to Driving Wagons, Buggies, Sur- 
reys, Phaetons, &c. 

HAMBLIN & RusseLtt Mra. Company, Worcester, Mass. : 
Illustrated price-list relating to Wire Goods and Hard- 
ware Specialties, including Kitchen Articles, Garment 
Hangers, Light Guards, Office Wire Goods, Spring Mat- 
tresses, Hose Menders, Bright Wire Goods, &c. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list devoted to the 
company’s Diamond line of Go Carts. 

BeELpING-HaLtL Mre. Company, 196-198 Monroe street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Catalogue illustrating Stove Boards, in- 
cluding New Perfection, Mosaic and Enameled Crystal. 
The New Perfection the company has added to its line 
this year. 

W. H. Sweeney Mre. Company, 66-72 Water street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1906 Catalogue of Nickel Plated Ware, 
including Tea and Coffee Pots, Tea Kettles, Cuspidors, 
Trays, Stove Boards, &c. ° 

Curtis & Curtis, Iowa City, Iowa: Illustrated cata- 
logue relating to Husking Goods, Machine Cut Lacing, 
Barn Door Latches, Self Locking Curtain Eyelets, Safety 
Tug Holders, Builders’ Cast Irdén Work, Hot Air Reg- 
isters, Fruit and Lard Presses, Hitching Posts, Settees, 
&e. 

Drake Harpware Company, Burlington, Iowa: Illus- 
trated pamphlet devoted to Shears, Saws, Axes, Tin Plate 
and Solder. A view of the company’s store and ware- 
house is also given. 


WebSTER & PERKS Toot Company, Springfield, Ohio: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue with net prices of 
Simplex Trimmers, Straight Edges, Paste Tables, Folding 
Paste Boards, Rollers and other Paper Hangers’ Tools. 


———_ ~++e___ —_ 


THE JoHN DuNLAP Company, Carnegie, Pa., manu- 
facturer of stamped and pieced tinware, gives notice of 
its intention to increase its capital from $200,000 to 
$500,000 on April 17, next. 
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Kentucky Retail Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association. 


HE convention which closed its three-day session at 
T Louisville Thursday of last week was the best in 
every respect in the history of the Kentucky Retail Hard- 
ware and Stove Dealers’ Association. Much praise is due 
President Frederick and Secretary Sower and the earnest 
member workers who assisted them, whose assiduous 
efforts not only resulted in greatly increased membership 
but in creating a deeper interest in the association and 
the objects it aims to obtain. The Blue Grass State is 
undergoing a great development. Not alone are progres- 
sive influences at work in the metropolis of the State, 
where building operations show an almost incredible in- 
crease in percentage from month to month, but in all the 
principal cities of this Commonwealth a pronounced ac- 
tivity is dominant. The Hardware merchant is profiting 
directly and the expansion in his business is productive of 
a desire for a keener insight into a knowledge of ways 
and means of increasing sales, bettering profits and elim- 
inating the abuses connected with his business, The asso- 
ciation, therefore, with the able officers who have been 
selected to lead it during the coming year, should have a 
marked development at the time of its next meeting. The 
increase in membership since the 1905 meeting has been 
about 40 per cent., and the total is now over 150 members. 


a President’s Address. 


J. C. Frederick of Owensboro made an able presiden- 
tial address, from which we make the following extracts: 

My experience in association work in the past four 
years has convinced me that it has passed the experi- 
mental stage. The splendid associations in more than 20 
States, with an aggregate membership numbering thou- 
sands, the largely attended annual State conventions, with 
hundreds of enthusiastic members taking part in their 
deliberations, are evidences of their success. 

It is not only in the correction of abuses that were 
injuring the retail dealer; in the defining of our rights 
and the establishment of a better understanding between 
the manufacturers and jobbers and ourselves, and in the 
influence we are bringing to bear upon the enactment of 
protecting laws. These, it is true, were some of the pri- 
mary ideas and objects for which these associations were 
founded, but they are fast being overshadowed by the 
broadening influences that are growing out of them. 

I hold it to be an undeniable fact that greater good 
will come to the Hardwaremen from the 


UPROOTING OF THE FOOLISH JEALOUSIES 


existing among competitors and from the recognition of 
the fact that there is more benefit for each in selling 
goods at a profit than in a senseless warfare of cutting 
prices ; in friendly co-operation to run their business upon 
: healthy basis, than from the removal of the catalogue 
louse. 

While it cannot be denied that the catalogue houses 
are a great injury to our business it is also ¢ndisputable 
that our associations have become great training schools 
and are year by year better instructing their members 
how to cope with this common enemy. Some there are 
who believe that the mail order houses have come to stay, 
and it may be that they are right. The birth of those 
houses may have been an accident, but their phenomenal 
success would indicate that they met a “ long felt want” 
and are filling it. 


IT SHOULD BE OUR BUSINESS 


to find out what that want is and fill it ourselves. Is it 
that we have been careless about letting the people know 
about the goods we have to sell? Have we been indifferent 
about meeting the demands of our customers for certain 
goods they want, but which we thought “ wouldn’t pay ” 
to carry? Have we preferred to sell $100 worth at 50 
per cent. profit rather than $300 worth at 25 per cent.? 
If our associations are waking us up to these facts it 
will not be long before we begin to fight for what 
should belong to us, and then the catalogue house will no 
longer trouble our dreams, but will be having troublous 
dreams itself. 


ANOTHER DANGER, 
and a grave one, that at present threatens the retail 


dealer and jobber in every line of business is the different 
parcels post bills that are being introduced in various 


guises and backed by mysterious though powerful in- 
fluences. It is imperatively necessary for every retail 
dealer to watch these measures, and to write to the several 
Representatives and Senators in Congress protesting 
against the enlargement of privileges now existing and 
urge the adoption of a 1-cent letter postage rate. 

I feel highly encouraged by the growth of our associa- 
tion, and by the enthusiasm and spirit of hopefulness 
that possesses it. I fully believe that we have passed 
the critical stage and that henceforth it will continue 
to increase and will take the place it should occupy 
in the ranks of the State. associations. With a com- 
fortable sum in our treasury left over from last year, 
with a profitable advertisement account in this year’s 
programme and with the increasing interest among the 
Hardware dealers in the State, the outlook is bright 
indeed. 


Report of the Secretary. 


The report of the secretary, John R. Sower, Frankfort, 
briefly reviewed the work of the year. We give the fol- 
lowing extracts from it: 


The past year has been a very busy one. I have en- 
deavored to create an interest in our association by send- 
ing out circular letters to every Hardware dealer in the 
State from time to time. My efforts, while not entirely 
successful, have been encouraging, and I believe most of 
you will be satisfied with the results. I find it hard to 
convince our brother Hardwaremen that they have time 
to come to our convention. Just before the convention I 
sent out 700 postal cards, enclosed with a circular letter, 
asking each dealer to write me if he could attend our 
convention. I find that most of those who could not at- 
tend gave as an excuse that they could not leave their 
business. I wish every Hardware merchant felt as I do 
about this association. I would come if it were only for 
the privilege of meeting my fellow Hardwaremen and 
hearing how they run their business. I learn something 
every time I come. 


A FEW GRIEVANCES 


have been reported, all of which I believe have been 
properly adjusted. I sent out during the year 4000 cir- 
cular letters. I wrote about 150 letters soliciting adver- 
tisements for our programme, and from a financial stand- 
point I believe you will agree that it is a success. 

There were 17 new members enrolled during the year. 


The Retailer, the Wholesaler and the Manufacturer 


was the subject of a paper by U. S. Shacklett of Fulton, 
which was, in part, as follows: 


There are many lines of goods that can be handled 
profitably direct to the trade, but while there is one line 
that will be successful that way there are a great many 
that will be very unsuccessful. I feel that the jobbers 
are taking on some things that they will find very dis- 
agreeable to themselves, as well as getting both the re- 
tailer and jobber into trouble. That is along the line of 
Stoves and Implements, and such goods as require re- 
pairs, which being changed from year to year, one line 
of goods and then another, are creating a great deal of 
trouble. 

I have always been very friendly disposed toward the 
jobbers and the manufacturers, too, from the fact that I 
have a great many friends among both, but I find that 
when you simmer it down to dollars and cents 


THEY ARE ALL COLD BLOODED, 


and when the retailer thinks that he has a cinch because 
some jobber tells him that his credit is unlimited he is 
badly fooled. They are looking for our business while we 
are prosperous and are looking for our money when 
crops are bad. Whenever we do not get up the money 
they get awfully busy and never stop to think that all 
our money is tied up with our customers and it may be 
perfectly good. That is my experience. Perhaps it is 
yours also. 

I find among the merchants of the Pennyrile District 
after visiting several of them that practically all jobbers 
in one line or another are sneaking a line of wildcat trade, 
notwithstanding every one of them is ready to jump on 
the manufacturer because he happens to sell the retailer 
direct and happens to get a little of his business. Then 
they are all ready to say the retailer should not kick. 

I find from coming in contact with a large number of 
manufacturers and jobbers that they 
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ARE NOT ACQUAINTED WITH CONDITIONS 


surrounding the retail Hardware dealer. In the first 
place, the retailer has to stand between the jobber and the 
inanufacturer when the question of quality arises, and 
the retailer naturally has to make any defects good. A 
great many of the jobbers and manufacturers are very 
slow to make good these defects, however plain and simple 
they may be, and it forces us to either lose their business 
or lose the price of the goods. We realize that we can 
be and will be imposed on in some cases, but we feel 
that the other end of the line should not expect us to be 
devoid of common judgment in the matter. On the other 
hand, I find some manufacturers and jobbers quite liberal 
aed we have never had very much trouble with their 
goods. 


Improving Salesmanship. 


President Frederick called upon Frank Semple of the 
Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, to address the 


meeting on the subject of “ Salesmanship.” Mr. Semple 
said in part: 


The way to increase profits in business is to increase 
the efficiency of the selling end. We all know that a 
salesman who understands his business will sell goods 
whether the customer wants them or not. If you want 
to increase your earning power increase the selling power 
of your men. Have the salesman who sells your goods 
get your clerks together and explain how and tell why 
the particular article he is selling possesses merit. Then 
when a clerk gets to understand the merits and demerits 
of a specific class of goods give to him that line and he 
will handle it at a profit. Cultivate affability in your 
clerks and a desire to please. 


Mr. Ogden of Ashland told the members that he and 
his brothers in operating their store set aside one evening 
in every week in which to compare notes. Questionable 
points are jotted down during the week and at the meet- 
ing are threshed out and settled in a way that seems best 
for the business. This method yields a uniformity in the 
conduct of the business and insures all customers being 
treated alike. 

Mr. Shacklett said he sent one of his men to the plant 
of the Ringen Stove Company at St. Louis to acquire a 
knowledge of the construction and operation of a Gasoline 
Stove, and with good results. Where customers, particu- 
larly ladies, had formerly been prejudiced against the 
Gasoline Stove, considering it dangerous, the young man 
clerk in taking the Stove apart is able to make its con- 
struction and operation so simple that he is now hardly 
missing a sale. This experience also increased his capac- 
ity for selling Coal Oil Stoves. Mr. Shacklett thought 
this idea could well be adapted in many other Hardware 
lines to advantage. In this connection Mr. Shacklett 
spoke of the desirability of having a clerk make a spe- 
cialty of one item, or, possibly, several items, and holding 
him responsible for their proper care, arrangement of dis- 
play and disposition. 

Mr. Shacklett also spoke of his practice of listing 
various classes of goods, as, for instance, Implements 
and Wire, and furnishing the different clerks with car- 
bon copies. This establishes a uniformity of prices among 
the clerks, about which there can be no question, and 
avoids confusion of prices among consumers whose memo- 
ries might deceive them with the variety of sizes and 
grades of different articles. 


Paints in the Hardware Store. 


P. C. Frayer, salesman for the Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit, Mich., read a paper on the subject 
of “ Mixed Paints, and Why Hardware Merchants Should 
Handle Them,” in part as follows: 


The demand for Mixed Paint has steadily increased, 
and will continue to incréase, as it is the only practicable 
way for both mechanic and consumer to use the goods. 
It is reasonable to assume that more than 40,000,000 
gallons of Mixed Paint are being consumed by the people 
of this country annually. 

I am glad to tell you that perhaps 


MORE THAN 65 PER CENT. OF THE MIXED PAINT 


sold to-day in a retail way is sold by the retail Hardware 
dealer. I have the pleasure of representing a concern 
that believes that the Mixed Paint business is truly a 


‘ 
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part of the line that belongs to the retail Hardware 
dealer. 

Perhaps many of you here today have had varied 
experience with the Mixed Paint line, some pleasantly 
and profitably, some no doubt unpleasantly and unprofit- 
ably. To those of you who have been profited by your 
line of Mixed Paint it is largely due to yourselves, for 
two reasons—the first, in your good judgment in buying; 
secondly, because you got behind tne line and pushed it as 
you would any other part of your Hardware business. 
Those of .you who on the contrary have found the line 
unprofitable and unpleasant must also qttribute the result 
of same to your own efforts. 3 

With the number of manufacturers there are in the 
country to-day it stands to reason that all of them are 
not the first-class people. 


BE SURE YOU KNOW WHAT YOU ARE GETTING 


and from whom you are buying before you place your 
order. There are many salesmen employed to-day by 
various concerns throughout the country because of their 
ability as salesmen. The people who put out goods 
without merit are always looking for the best salesmen 
that can be found. This is done because the goods must 
be disposed of through the avenue of salesmanship and 
not of merit. Therefore I entreat each of you gentlemen 
on placing your order for a line of Mixed Paints to-day to 
do it intelligibly. 

We claim that the Paint business is profitable to the 
Hardware dealers and in evidence of this we hold up as an 
example the largest and most representative Hardware 
jobbers throughout the United States, who have been 
handling Paint for years and have found the same profit- 
able. Perhaps there are some of you who claim the Paint 
business does not bear profit enough. We contend that 
any wideawake dealer who gets a living profit on his 
goods can easily accomplish the feat of 


MAKING 30 PER CENT. PROFIT 


on a line of Paint. For our brand of House Paints we 
get $1.30 per gallon. Allow 5 cents for freight and cart- 
age, making a total cost to the retailer of $1.35 per gal- 
lon. If the dealer gets the profit he should have and 
the one which is generally made throughout the country 
he will get $1.65 per gallon, making a profit of about 22 
per cent. You perhaps will say that this is not 30 per 
cent. That I grant, but the argument is not yet closed. 
On the line of goods that bears the best profit many mem- 
bers of your association are making the mistake that 
many dealers throughout the country make—that is, not 
pushing the line of goods known to Paint manufacturers 
as Shelf Goods or specialties. This line comprises Car- 
riage Paints, Wagon Paints, Varnish Stains, Floor Fin- 
ishes, Enamels, Varnishes, Colors in Oi] and many other 
small articles marketed by most of the Paint manufactur- 
ers of this country. This line of goods bears the nice 
little profit of 662-3 per cent. You may say, and it is 
no doubt true, that the sales on this line of goods 
are not so great as those of house or wall Paints. It 
is reasonable to presume that for every 200 gallons of 
mixed Paint you.sell, aggregating a cost of $270, bearing 
a profit of $60, that you will sell $100 worth of special- 
ties or Shelf Goods, which cost you about $60, making a 
clear profit of $40 on this line of goods. Adding the cost 
of the two lines together we have the sum of $330. Add- 
ing the selling price of the two lines together we have a 
total of $430, giving us a profit of $100, which is approx- 
imately equal to 30 per cent. I ask you how many are 
there in your midst who are pushing side lines that you 
realize a profit of this kind upon? 


ONE OF THE GREATEST MISTAKES 


that retail dealers make in any line of goods throughout 
this country is that of not studying the features in detail 
of the various lines they handle. This is especially true 
to those of you who are handling Paints. If you will de- 
vote a few minutes each day to the studying of Paints and 
the features of your Paint line you will be very agree- 
ably surprised before studying it very long how much 
more intelligibly you can talk your line and how much 
easier it will be to land a prospective customer. 

I want to call your attention also to a feature of the 
Paint business of which perhaps many of you who handle 
Paints will be found guilty. That is the care, arrange- 
ment and display of your stock. How forcibly I .recall 
the many times that I have gone into the store of a 
dealer who handled Paints and found a well assorted 
stock stored away in the basement or under the shelves 
or counters. How many of you hide your Cutlery, your 
Guns or any other specialty line in your Hardware busi- 
ness? I therefore entreat those of you who are handling 
Paint or may handle it in the future to give your Paint 
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line a showing in your stock. Most all goods to-day are 
marketed in a neat, durable and attractive package. These 
goods will form a very attractive part of your stock. Go 
home, brush up your old stock, place the goods where 
they can be seen, learn something about them each day 
and try this for three months. I will venture the asser- 
tion that you will be more than gratified by the results. 


Indifference in Window Dressing. 


From a paper by A. Steitler, Jr., Owensboro, on the 
above subject we make the following extracts: 


I believe many Hardware and Stove dealers are not 
keenly alive to the spirit of the times. Some of us are 
more or less indifferent to our best interests. We are not 
making the most of our opportunities. We do not fully 
realize that conditions in the business world have changed 
and are still changing; that to conduct our business in the 
old fashioned way, in the face of present methods and 
conditions, will at the most only yield us a living; but the 
chances are we shall be forced out of business by our 
more progressive competitor. 

Among the many methods that the merchant has to 
use for advertising, the most direct, best and attractive 
means is the show window. 


THE SUCCESS OF A TASTEFUL WINDOW 


is best manifested by the interest it produces in the 
passer-by. One person looking and remaining before a 
window will invariably draw others. Show cards are a 
very necessary adjunct for an attractive window. They 
can be made by most any one, always using a neat, white 
cardboard and making a neat letter and figure with 
Letterine and a brush or a good rubber marking set, for 
it is very important to have most goods marked with ua 
neat price ticket and often new goods or specials with a 
descriptive card. 


SOME MERCHANTS DO NOT FAVOR 


putting prices on articles unless they have special values. 
Have you ever found yourself looking into a show win- 
dow, and without a price you found little interest in the 
display, but when price cards were displayed you were 
impressed with the price of the article and when in need 
your mind drifted back to where you saw the item and 
the price was impressed upon you? 

In building a new store or remodeling same the mis- 
take too frequently made is that the base of the window 
is built too high. 


THE FLOOR OF THE WINDOW 


should never be higher than 18 inches over and above the 
level of the sidewalk and on a line with the front. The 
display in the window should be brought before the eyes 
of the passer-by in a natural manner. For instance, a 
Range, Heater or Refrigerator should be on an even 
level, but if the same articles were seen 3 feet high in a 
show window the effect would be seriously diminished. 


TO APPRECIATE THE VALUE 


of window displays you should do a little figuring. How 
many people pass your place in a day? If the average 
is five a minute in the eight busiest hours of the day 2400 
people would pass your window. This number, 2400, 
represents what in newspaper parlance is called “ daily 
circulation.” Now your show windows occupy, say, 100 
Square feet surface space, and in it you can display at- 
tractively quite a line of goods, changing the display as 
often as you wish. In a daily newspaper with an actual 
circulation of 2000, five square inches (not square feet) 
would cost approximately $5 per day, and in this space 
you can put only illustrations of the articles themselves, 
and as a rule the illustrations but imperfectly represent 
those articles. Now your window space presents a sur- 
face of 288 times as great as your $5 newspaper space, 
has depth in addition to surface, and in it can be dis- 
played the articles themselves, true to life as to color, 
size, shape and everything, and furthermore they are seen 
at the entrance to your establishment, inside of which a 
Salesman stands ready to give additional information and 
exercise his ability at making a sale. 

This window space is yours every day and all day. It 
presents 


WONDERFUL POSSIBILITIES AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 


and it’s up to you to get those possibilities out of it. If 
newspaper space, properly used, is worth its cost (and 
we are firmly convinced it is), how important it is that 
so valuable an advertising medium as show windows 
should not be neglected. 

You no doubt realize that Hardwaremen, as a rule, 
devote far less attention to their show windows than they 
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should, usually contenting themselves with the fact that 
their windows are merely to complete the effect of their 
store building and not for the purpose of selling goods; 
such merchants generally use show windows for a sort 
of catch all, for goods which cannot be conveniently dis- 
played elsewhere. 


The Country Hardware Store. 


Jobn W. Read of Hodgensville read a valuable paper 
entitled “The Country Hardware Merchant and His 
Store,” in part as follows: 


My idea of a country merchant is, first, that he should 
be a gentleman in the fullest sense of the word and real- 
ize that he is dn important factor in his home town for 
the good or bad state of society. He should realize that 
he exerts an influence in his community and this influ- 
ence should always be on the side of right. 

He should be courteous to his customers. 


DISCOURTESY 1S A CRIME 


and, if continued in, will banish any merchant from 
business if it does not land him in the penitentiary. He 
should study his business, try to understand the differ- 
ence between raw products and finished articles and 
know their merits so that he can explain to his cus- 
tomers the points of excellence. He should study his 
customers as well as his stock and try to know their 
peculiarities and anticipate their wants and have goods 
to suit their taste. It is not necessary that he should 
make every one his confidant and explain to each his 
financial affairs and what he is doing in business, but 
there are two parties to whom he should never refuse 
to make a statement whenever requested—the mercantile 
agency and his jobber. 

I don’t suppose that anything gives the country mer- 
chant so much thought and worry as 


UNFAIR COMPETITION. 


His city brother can have his unions or organizations 
and arrange prices, what each shall sell and at what 
per cent., and these arrangements are lived up to, but he 
has no such opportunity. He generally has no com- 
petitors except grocery keepers and blacksmiths, who 
seem to think he has encroached upon their rights and 
territory and they feel in duty bound to cut his throat 
whenever they get a chance by selling some article for 
less money than cost, or getting a special order for some- 
thing which they do not handle and he does and letting 
the customer have it at cost and freight. If you are 
placed in such a position make it a special point to keep 
your store well stocked with an assortment of Hardware 
which they do not handle as well as with the staple line 
they do, taking special care that you do not let your 
stock run out of any of these articles and adding from 
time to time such novelties as you can afford to pay for, 
working and selling all such lines at a reasonable per 
cent. profit and treating your competitors with courtesy 
until you have convinced them that you have a right to 
exist and that you are not trying to run them out of 
business, but are making but one effort and that effort 
only to be considered a Hardware merchant. 


ALWAYS PAY FOR GOODS 


in time to take discounts. While the discount is small 
on Hardware it pays to take advantage of it in more 
ways than one. You save more than the regular rate of 
interest on your money, save the annoyance of receiving 
statements, and the practice begets for you a name of 
being prompt, which is worth a great deal to a country 
merchant. But if it should ever happen that you are 
unable to meet a bill when due be just as prompt to 
notify your jobber of the fact and explain to him fully. 
Do not shirk or evade or withhold anything from him, 
and if you are the right stripe of merchant that you 
should be I will guarantee that he will grant the favor 
requested. 
ADVERTISING 


is a feature in business that must not be neglected. No 
one can do this for you. Of course we all have a general 
idea how it should be, but if you try to copy city ads you 
have wasted your time and money—that is, if your town 
is like the general run of country towns. I consider your 
county paper the best medium you can use if your ads 
are made attractive, not dull; honest, fair prices quoted 
and ads changed every week. Follow this with circular 
letters mailed to your customers calling attention to spe- 
cial lines handled, with a polite invitation to visit your 
store when in town and make it their headquarters. Per- 
haps you can run special sales on special days. You must 
be the judge of that. 
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KEEP YOUR GOODS IN SIGHT. 


Don’t hide them in drawers and boxes. It is just as 
easy to dust and wipe off goods as to haul them out of 
such places when called for by customers. Showcases 
and display racks are cheap and will sell you many an 
item in twelve months that would never be sold out of a 
drawer or box. Arrange your stock so you can handle 
it with the least expense. Group each distinct line by 
itself and display with price cards. Never hide goods. 
Keep everything in full view. Your stock should be as 
varied as your capital will permit. Purchase anything 
that will sell that will yield you a good profit. Of course 
you know Horseshoes will be called for every day, but 
they pay only about 5 per cent., when the same amount 
invested in some novelty which will call for some of your 
time in selling will pay 50 per cent. This is time well 
spent. It advertises your store as well as being a profit 
maker for you. 
PUSH LINES 


that make profits; let staple goods take care of them- 
selves. Don’t get into a rut; have some get up and nerve 
about you. Change your goods about the room. Don’t 
allow a line to remain in one place till your customers 
know its position in the store as well as yourself. You 
are in the Hardware business; then be in it. I mean by 
this, keep articles that the grocery store and blacksmith 
do not keep; make people talk about your line, show 
them what you carry, and have it differ from your com- 
petitors. Every merchant makes mistakes in buying, but 
when you find that you have purchased some article that 
will not sell in your town for a profit put it on a bargain 
counter and let it go at once—the quicker the better. 


Selling Saws. 


An interesting and practical paper was that read by 
G. W. Clark of B. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., on 
selling Saws. We give the following extracts from it: 


Upon your sales force depends the success with which 
Saws or any other tools can be sold to the very best 
advantage, as a Saw possessing the finest qualities and 
highest merits cannot be successfully offered so as to 
obtain the greatest return of immediate profit and best 
results in creating an increased demand for more Saws 
from the advertisements of a well satisfied customer un- 
less your salesmen properly present the Saw to prospec- 
tive customers in a skillful, forceful and courteous man- 
ner. 

WITHOUT IMPLICIT CONFIDENCE 


in the merits of his goods a salesman cannot imbue 
prospective customers with a keen desire to buy the tool 
being offered. If a salesman is convinced that the Saw 
he is offering is the personification of all that is good 
end perfect his contagious enthusiasm goes forth to the 
customer, who really feels that he has been long hunting 
for such a magnificent tool as the Saw which glitters 
like a polished mirror before him. 

We all know from experience that when some mer- 
chant in whom we have confidence offers us a good 
article in a manner that leads us to feel convinced that 
he has something of exceptional quality we often buy 
it when we really did not intend to do so and because 
it is recommended as better than something we have 
had. When we find that he has told us the truth we are 
down on his list of profitable employees, as we tell others 
of the wonderful thing he sold us and without compen- 
sation we work up his business for him. We all do it. 
We either “ boost” or growl, and the merchant who sells 
the best goods and is not afraid to show his goods and 
explain their merits has a larger list of people working 
for him than one who has automatic clerks who show 
only just what is most convenient. 


TO SELL SAWS EASILY 


a Salesman must study the peculiarities of each customer, 
tell his tale and stop when he has said enough. He must 
try to discover the faults or weaknesses or prejudices of 
the prospective buyer and overcome them with tactful, 
logical arguments. He should study the goods carried 
in stock and in a general way be able to discuss famil- 
iarly any process of construction of the tool from raw 
material to the finished product and talk intelligently of 
the advantages of such process. This information can be 
had from studying manufacturers’ catalogues, booklets 
and circulars and by talking with their traveling sales- 
men, aS all who are posted are willing to talk freely on 
this subject. An earnest argument made by a cool, well- 
balanced salesman will usually convince even an ex- 
asperatingly stubborn purchaser. 


TO SELECT GOOD SAWS 


a careful study of conditions in your locality, coupled 
with your past experience and consultation with Saw 
salesmen, will enable you to put in stock patterns which 
will sell rapidly and which will give satisfaction. The 
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number, the class and the skill of mechanics and the kind 
of work they are doing are all important factors to con- 
sider, but all Saws should be selected for the real utility 
and actual intrinsic value which they possess, bearing in 
mind that nearly all good mechanics want the best tools 
they can afford to buy. They are willing to pay a fair 
price for a good Saw. The real value of any article de- 
pends on the buyer’s state of mind, and the size of his 
pocketbook influences his mind when he has a desire to 
purchase an article which he needs or fancies he needs. 


FOR A STOCK OF HAND SAWS. 


five or six different patterns, well chosen to sell at dif- 
ferent prices, will be highly profitable. It would be well 
to have Hand Saws to retail each at $2.25, $2, $1.50, $1, 75 
and 50 cents, carrying mostly the better grades. By hav- 
ing Saws of all prices you have an argument that strikes 
the purchaser forcibly, as you can give him a Saw at 
most any price he wants to pay, and you have an oppor- 
tunity to recommend and try to sell what you find most 
profitable and satisfactory. The assortment should con- 
sist of Hand Saws, 26 inches long; Rip Saws, 28 inches 
long; Panel Saws, 18 and 20 inches long, &c., with teeth 
assorted according to the quality of the Saw and the 
work it must do. The greater majority of 26-inch Hand 
Saws are used with teeth 8 points to the inch, but in 
green timber are sold with but 6 and 7 points to the inch. 
For fine cabinet work and high-class interior finishing 
they are used with teeth as fine as 12 points to the inch. 
Rip Saws with graduated teeth are usually used with 
4% to 5% points to the inch, but the conditions of your 
trade may require carrying more or less of other sizes 
and points. This is true of all small Saws, such as Back 
Saws, Butcher Saws, Compass Saws, Hack Saws, Work 
Saws, &c., as the variety and quantity of small Saws to 
be carried depend on the volume of your trade and the 
location. 
CROSSCUT SAWS 


are used in almost as great variety as Hand Saws and 
the quality, length, pattern, style, teeth and finish should 
be determined by the size and character of timber in 
your territory and the extent of active timber operations 
carried on. Great care should be exercised to have a 
full stock on hand at the beginning of the season to fully 
supply the demands. 


ATTRACTIVE DISPLAYING 


of Saws in wall cases having glass fronts will help in- 
crease the demand for them, second only to a nice win- 
dow display. Both methods should have attention, as 
anything which suggests to a prospective purchaser that 
you have a complete variety of Saws will make him in- 
stinctively call on you when he is ready to buy, as your 
display will talk for your Saws wher the other fellow’s 
Saws, if hidden in drawers, will continue to sleep until 
they are out of date. 

The arrangement can be in tasteful groups which at- 
tract the eye and leave a lasting impression of your 
stock. 

ANOTHER BUSINESS CREATOR 
is a nice display board with a velvet or black background, 
showing a line of Saws and fine tools of all classes. This 
is a medium especially valuable to such of you as carry 
a large line of high grade mechanics’ tools, as the articles 
can be grouped in artistic arrangement that unconsciously 
will be remembered by every one who sees it. 

You doubtless advertise in local papers and should 
during seasons mention Saws and other tools. If you put 
a little “ginger” in your ad you will see results that 
will bring smiles of contentment to your face that will 
reflect the wisdom of your progressiveness when you 
look at the profit account. 


PROFITS. 


Much can be said on this subject that is a repetition 
of arguments which have often been brought to your at- 
tention, but as the paramount or all important idea of 
your association is the betterment of existing conditions, 
the logical sequence of which is a desire to increase the 
profit on your individual investments, the question how 
to attain that end is one you are all trying to solve. We 
are trying to help you by means of fixed selling prices, 
which is a subject that has not been given the prominence 
in the past which its importance demands. The main- 
tenance of prices in tool trade is not new, but dealers 
have not until recent years been willing to give proper 
support to the plan. That great advantages are enjoyed 
from it is unquestioned. 


AS THE GREATEST INCENTIVE 


to the individual member of your association is increased 
profits, this subject cannot receive too close attention and 
is worthy of careful thought and consideration, for if you 
formulate plans to attain this result you can readily 
secure the co-operation of manufacturers and jobbers to 
assist in obtaining a reasonable profit. 
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Association Benefit. 

Geo. A. Cubbage of Leitchfield read a very interesting 
and thoughtful paper on the subject of “ How to Derive 
Benefit from the Association.” Mr. Cubbage pointed out 
some of the more important advantages secured by the 
members, especially through attendance at the annual 
gathering. He urged the members to put their whole 
being into the movement and to get competitors to join 
and do likewise. 


Legislation. 


In the matter of correcting legislation a number of 
subjects were brought up and discussed, and it was de- 
cided to make the Committee on Legislation a much more 
active one than it has been heretofore. Some of the sub- 
jects that will receive the attention of the committee will 
be a change in the exemption laws so that they will pro- 
tect the merchant in place of the dishonest debtor: 
changes in itinerant venders’ or peddlers’ licenses; gar- 
nishee laws; reduction in the license on selling Pistols; 
changes in false advertising bills, and municipal gar- 
nishee bills. 

The laws of Kentucky provide that to sell Pistols the 
merchant must pay an annual license fee of $100. This 
law is prohibitive not of the sale of this class of goods, 
but of the sale of the Pistols by the merchant, as the cata- 
logue house is a direct beneficiary and is supplying the 
demand and reaping a harvest in this field cleared of com- 
petitors. The State itself is losing practically all rev- 
enue from this source, where a modified fee would yield 
considerable income. 

An act making it a misdemeanor to conceal property 
that is held under a written or printed personal contract 
of conditional sale, which has become a law in Tennessee, 
was presented to the association as a legislative measure 
worthy of adoption by the State of Kentucky, and the 
Committee on Legislation was instructed to act accord- 
ingly. 

N. A. Gladding’s Address. 


N. A. Gladding, vice-president of E. C. Atkins & Co.. 
Indianapolis,. Ind., urged the members to pledge them- 
selves to bring at least one new member with them to 
the next convention. He spoke of the great good derived 
from association work, which is bringing manufacturers, 
jobbers and merchants into more harmonious relations. 


Officers Were Elected 


for the ensuing year, as follows: 


PRESIDENT, U. S. Shacklett, Fulton. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Paul Wagner, Louisville. 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, John W. Read, Hodgensville. 
SECRETARY, John R. Sower, Frankfort (re-elected). 
TREASURER, A. Steitler, Jr., Owensboro (re-elected). 


The Executive Committee is composed of the officers. 

The following were chosen delegates to the Na- 
tional convention: J. 8. Ogden, Ashland, and John R. 
Sower, Frankfort; alternates, A. Steitler, Jr., Owensboro, 
and J. W. Mahan, Lawrenceburg. 

Louisville will be the convention city again next year, 


the date of meeting to be set later by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions, composed of John W. 
Read, J. C. Kirchforfer, Albert F. Laub and Henry Jan- 
Sen, reported the following resolutions among others: 


That the thanks of the association be returned to J. C. Fred- 
erick for his able and impartial services rendered the associa- 
tion, and to assure him that we appreciate his loyalty to the 
association and the service rendered, and feel that we owe him 
a debt of gratitude for the time and attention given the work, 
realizing that we never would have accomplished the benefits 
derived as members of the association if we had not had his 
able counsel and advice and service. 

That our sincere thanks be extended to John R. Sower, sec- 
retary of this association, for the able manner in which he has 
conducted his office and for his untiring efforts to procure new 
members for the association, thereby bringing it up to the high 
stundard it now enjoys. 

That we express our thanks to the Executive Committee for 
the able programme arranged for this meeting and for the bene- 
fit and assistance rendered the association in conducting this 
meeting. 

That we desire to express our thanks to the managers of the 
Galt House for all courtesies extended the association, assuring 
him that they are not only appreciated by the association as a 
body but by the members as individuals. 
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That we desire to express to H. F. Atwood, P. C. Frayser 
and E. W. Clark our appreciation of the beneficial talks made 
before this body, assuring them that we feel that we have been 
greatly benefited by the ideas placed before the meeting. 

That we express to Geo. H. Harper, representing the Ameri- 
can Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, our appreciation of 
the hearty fraternal greeting extended our association. 

That we express to The Iron Age, Hardware Dealers’ Maga- 
vine and to the daily press of this city our appreciation of the 
many favorable notices given our association. We desire to 
thank especially M. B. Williams of the editorial department of 
The Iron Age for his many able suggestions and the reports of 
our meetings given in the journal he represents. 7 

That we appreciate the action of the Hardware manutac- 
turers in refusing to sell Hardware to catalogue houses and 
pledge to them our patronage when consistent with our busi- 
ness, and we further ask them on behalf of the Hardware job- 
bers and retail dealers of Kentucky to refrain from selling Hard- 
ware to so-caNed Hardware jobbers who in fact are only retail 
dealers. 

That the action of the manufacturers of Bar Iron in com- 
pelling the retail dealers to purchase large quantities of each 
size of iron in order to secure a reasonable price on same should 
be rescinded, and we hereby authorize and ‘direct our secretary 
to request the National Retail Hardware Association to make 
an urgent request to have them do so. 

That every member be urged to write his Representative in 
strong terms protesting against the passage of any parcels post 
bill. 


Following Adjournment 


many members accepted the invitation of the Belknap 
Hardware & Mfg. Company to make an inspection of its 
buildings. 

A banquet was given Thursday evening at the Galt 
House. Col. Morris B. Belknap presided as toastmaster 
and terse, witty speeches were heard from Mayor Paul 
C. Barth of Louisville; J. C. Frederick, ex-president of 
the association; A. Y. Ford and J. J. Fitzgerald of Louis- 
ville, as well as impromptu remarks by others present. 


Exhibits. 


The parlors and many rooms in the Galt House held 
well arranged exhibits, the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ 
representatives present being in considerably greater 
number than at previous meetings. Following is a list 
of the exhibitors present: 


AMERICAN Stee. & Wire Company, Chicago: Wire Fencing. 
Represented by S. R. Cassidy and W. H. Colley. 

ArT Srove Company, Detroit, Mich.: Stoves. 
by Frank Clark. Souvenir, miniature hatchet. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Full line of Sawe. 
Represented by J. O. Tate. Souvenirs, stick pins and memoran 
dum book. 

BeiKNAP Harpwarr & Mra. Company, Louisville, Ky. : 
Washing Machines, Wringers, Cook Stoves and Sewing Machines. 
Represented by John W. Price, secretary, and B. F. Cook. Sou- 
venirs, paper weight and paper cutter. 

BRADFORD UNION Mra. Company, Bradford, Pa. : 
Spirit Level, Plumb and Inclinometer. 

Dover Mrce, Company, Canal Dover, 
Irons. Represented by M. H. Snyder. 

Hieparp, Spencer, BartLeTr & Co., Chicago: Chrysolite and 
Nu Blu Wares, Edge Tools, Sad Irons and Cutlery. Represented 
by Geo. T. Wright and W. H. Howe. Souvenirs, cups. 

Hart & CooLtny Company, New Britain, Conn.: Steel Regis 


Represented 


Combined 


Ohio: Asbestos Sad 


ters. Represented by J. H. Robinson. 

INDEPENDENT WHIP CoMPANY, Indianapolis: Whips. Repre 
sented by James T, Short. 

INDIANAPOLIS SADDLERY COMPANY, Indianapolis: Saddlery 


Represented by James T. Short. 
Company, South Bend, Ind.: 
Curran. Souvenirs, hat pins 


and Harness. 

MALLEAPLE STEEL RANGE MFG. 
Ranges. Represented by Chas. E. 
and cuff buttons. 

NATIONAL RooFInG COMPANY, Tonawanda, N. Y.: Samples of 
Security Roofing. Represented by Frank Riley and W. H. Chat- 
field. Souvenir, thermometer. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo : 
Diamond Edge Tools. Represented by F. E. Smith. 

PeTers Arms & Sportina Goops Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Shells and Cartridges Represented by Frank E. Morancy. 
Souvenir, pins. 

Pike Mro. Company, Pike, N. H.: Oil Stones, Emery Wheels 
and Razor Hones. Represented by R. J. Horton. Souvenir, 
paper weight, oxidized silver tray and whetstone in box 

PivrspurGH Strret Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Electric 
Welded Field and Garden Fence. Represented by A. P. Shirley 
and EB. 8, Jordan. Souvenir, cane. 

STANLEY WorKS, New Britain, Conn.: Builders’ Hardware. 
Represented by J. H. Robinson. Souvenir, calendar. 

J. Wiss & Sons Company, Newark, N. J.: Steel Weld Shears. 
Represented by W. L. Risley. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


The following association members were present at the 
meeting : 


ASHLAND. 
Ogden Hardware Company. 
BUFFALO, 
E. 8. Ferrill & Son. 


CLARKSON. 
Ear! Head. 

CANBEYVILLE. 
H. Willis & Son. 
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Fletcher Hardware Company, 
George H. Watts. 

HODGENSVILLE. 
John W. Read. 


U. S. SHACKLETT. 


COVINGTON. 
Henry Jansen. 
CENTRAL CITY, 
Gregson & Wallau Hardware Co. 
DANVILLE. 
Scott & Durham. 
EMINENCE. 
E. C. Harris, 
J. Koeningetein. 





J. C. FREDERICK. 


HORSE CAVE. 
F. C. Parrish. 
LANGSTER, 
Mount & Elkins. 
LEITCHFIELD. 
J. T. Turley & Co., 
Leitchfield Merc. Company. 
LEBANON. 
W. H. Rubel. 
LOUISVILLE. 
Charles Staeuble, 
George Dehler, Jr., 
Paul Wagner, 
William Hinkle, 
Albright & Heick, 
J. H. Farley, 
J.C. Kirchdorfer, 
Gehr & Sons, 
J. H. Murphy, 
Neider Bros., 
Charles W. Schott, 
J. eee & Co., 
Dehler Bros., 
L. H. Harping, 
Fred Schretinger. 





A. STEITLER, JR. 


New York State Retail 


HOSE who were active in organizing the New York 
T State Retail Hardware Association and have subse- 
quently given it much of their time and thought must 
have participated with a lively satisfaction in the fourth 
annual convention held last week in the city of Bingham- 
ton. With nearly 100 new members added during the 
past year the association now boasts a 


Membership of About 300, 

which, by referring to the list printed elsewhere, will be 
found to be fairly representative of all parts of the State 
outside the metropolitan district. The attendance at the 
convention numbered close to 175 retail merchants, as well 
as many representatives of manufacturing and jobbing 
houses and other guests. The efficient and energetic ef- 
forts of Secretary Foley were largely responsible for the 
good attendance and the encouraging growth of the asso- 
ciation. 

Much credit is due te the Entertainment Committee of 
the association, headed by J. J. Douglas and J. H. Calla- 
han of Binghamton, who were everywhere present, intro- 
ducing new and old members to one another and making 
the best possible provision for the comfort and enjoyment 
of all. The facilities of the hotel, however, proved inade- 
quate for the accommodation of so large a gathering. 

The exhibit feature was considerably more prominent 
than at previous meetings. Many suites were also occu- 
pied by jobbing delegations prepared to meet and enter- 
tain their customers. 

The Formal Sessions 


of the convention were well attended and were highly 
entertaining and instructive. They were ably presided 
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FRANKFORT. LAWRENCEBURG. 
Frank G. Stagg, Mahan & McEfee. 
P. C. Sower & Co. D. C. Hagerman Hardware Co. 
FULTON. LANCASTER. 
Shacklett-Thomas Hardware Co. Haseldon Bros. 
GEORGETOWN. LYON GROVE. 


J. H. Cooper & Bros, 
MAYFIELD. 
Lockridge & Ridgeway. 
MAYSVILLE. 
McClennahan & Shea. 
MOUNT STERLING. 
Chenault & Orear, 
Port & Howell. 
NICHOLASVILLE. 
Von Grunigen & Simpson. 
NEWPORT. 
Fisher Bros. 
OLIVE HILE. 
M. D. Jordan. 
OWINGSVILLE. 
E. L. & A. T. Byron. 





G. W. BUCK, 


STURGIS. 
George B. Simpson, 
J. M. Stone & Co. 
VBRSAILLES. 
Barry & Daugherty, 
W. P. Lancaster. 
WINCHESTER. 
White & Grubbs. 





PAUL WAGNER. 


OWENSBORO. 
J.C. Frederick, 
A. Steitler, Jr., 
George Laub & Son. 
SHARPSBURG. 
Julian Bascom. 
SHELBYVILLE. 
Owen & Moore, 
Goodman Bros. & Co. 
SOMERSET. 
tuidler Bros., 
Elliott & Pettus. 





JNO. R. SOWER. 





Hardware Association. 


over by President Sherwood, who directed the discus- 
sions in a tactfnl and impartial manner. Great appre- 
ciation was generally expressed for the time and thought 
which he has given to the administration of the affairs 
of the association during the past year. 


The Question Box 
was prepared under the care of a committee, headed by 
Second Vice-President L. G. Mattison, Newark, who de- 
voted much careful attention to the subject. It was pre- 
sided over by Secretary Corey of the National Associa- 
tion, who is a past master in this line. 

Among the questions proposed and the suggestive 
and practical ideas brought out may be mentioned the 
following: 

1. Does it pay for a retailer to send a special repre- 
sentative among the farmers to sell Hardware and other 
commodities? 

This question brought out what was perhaps the most 
interesting discussion, and developed some difference of 
opinion. The opinion was expressed that if one mer- 
chant in a town or section did it others would think they 
must, and as there would not be enough business to go 
around, it would be a losing proposition for all. Several 
merchants, however, reported that they were using this 
method of getting in touch with the farmer trade and 
were satisfied that it paid. 

A BASIS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


One explained that he had his canvasser bripg in a 
list of all persons he ran across who wanted something. 
This list was made the basis of active follow up corre 
spondence which generally resulted in getting the people 
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addressed into the store. If he did not succeed in selling 
them the article wanted in the first place, he was sure to 
sell them something afterward. To be 
AFRAID OF OFFICE EXPENSE, 

he said, is a great mistake. Get a stenographer, and go 
after business with business like letters as well as with 
newspaper advertisements, circulars, &c. The rural tele- 
phones now stretching further and further into the coun- 
try districts are also a boon to the merchant. Use them. 
The farmers must be cultivated to keep them buying at 
home. On the whole, it seemed to be the consensus of 
opinion that if a Hardware merchant had a good, pros- 
perous country neighborhood to work on, and especially 
if he sold Implements, it would pay him to have a can- 
vasser out at least during certain portions of the year. 


2. Would it be policy to cut out of our stocks all goods 
on which no profit can be made? 

It was generally agreed that a merchant.serving an 
established trade in a community must keep the goods 
which pay little or no profit under present conditions, in 
order to hold his trade on other lines. The suggestion 
was made that unprofitable lines could even be featured 
as leaders to draw other trade. Others urged that 
merchants should get together and make a profit on the 
unprofitable goods. A good suggestion seemed to be to 
have these lines for the accommodation of customers 
and to keep them from going elsewhere, but to spend no 
time or money in advertising or pushing them. [Efforts 
should rather be directed on profitable lines. 


3. Does it pay to keep a 5 and 10 cent counter in a 
country Hardware store? 

Many merchants who had tried were very positive in 
their statements that it did pay. They often bought 
goods with that department in view, finding it well worth 
while to increase the size of the department. Ten cent 
articles can be bought for from 50 cents to $1 a dozen, 
averaging perhaps 80 or 85 cents. Many articles in a 
Hardware store can easily be marked down to place on 
such a counter. The larger it is the more attention it 
attracts and the more likely people are to look it over 
and buy an odd thing that attracts them. Trade on this 
counter is of course almost entirely cash trade—a fact 
that makes it all the more desirable. 


4. How can we succeed in business adver- 
tising in the newspapers? 

This question was answered in a humorous vein by 
C. L. Sleininger, Buffalo. He has a prominent adver- 
tisement printed on all his wrapping paper, paper bags, 
&c., believing that they will eventually reach the eye of 
some possible customer and create an impression that 
will remain. The best advertising, he said, was to use 
tact in handling customers and always keep them satis- 
fied. He told several anecdotes illustrating this point 
which provoked much laughter. 


without 


5. How can we do the most business on the smallest 
amount of capital? 

A most practical and suggestive answer was given by 
Mr. Paddock of Walcott, who told with great frankness 
how he turns his moderate capital five or six times a 
year. 


6. How can we best handle requests for donations 
from churches, charitable societies, etc.? 

Cause for complaint seemed to arise more from ap- 
peals and schemes from out of town than from local char- 
itable organizations with which merchants were familiar. 
A method referred to with favor was to refer applicants 
to a committee of local merchants from all trades, agree- 
ing to support the action of this committee. This is espe- 
cially feasible in towns where merchants’ associations 
exist. 


7. What is the best method of collecting from the rail- 
road companies claims on damaged shipments? 

The point was made that a large percentage of claims 
are pigeonholed and lost sight of, whereas if mercbants 
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will follow them up with perseverance they can usually 
bring the companies to a settlement within a reasonable 
time. 


8. Does it pay to push a cheap quality of goods against 
low-priced competition? 

Many argued that it does, but against this position it 
was urged that if an article fails to give satisfaction the 
purchaser will never remember what he paid for it but 
only where he bought it, giving that store an unfavorable 
impression which will never be effaced from his mind. 

Salesmanship 
was the subject of an interesting address by R. U. Conger 
of the Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship. Al- 
though somewhat abstract in character, his remarks were 
of a helpful nature and were listened to with much atten- 
tion and pleasure. 
The Postal Question 

was discussed by Chas. W. Burrows of the stationery and 
publishing house of Burrows Bros. Company, Cleveland, 
first vice-president of the National Board of Trade. Mr. 
Burrows’ paper covered the subject thoroughly and was 
very interesting and instructive to all. His figures and 
calculations showing the abuse of the postal laws by a 
certain class of publications were in the nature of a 
revelation to many present. 


Mutual Fire Insurance 

was the subject of an able and convincing address de- 
livered by C. H. Miller, Huntingdon, Pa., president of the 
National Hardware Mutual Fire Association. Mr. Miller 
sketched the history and accomplishments of the mutual 
companies, bringing out the advantages of economical 
management, class insurance and selected and scattered 
risks. He gave figures to prove that mutual insurance 
would save $27,000 a year to present members of the 
New York Association, and $118,500 a year if participated 
in by all the Hardware merchants in the State. He adso 
read a number of letters from policy holders in this and 
other States who had suffered fire loss, expressing thanks 
for prompt adjustment and indorsing the fire association 
in the strongest terms. 


Officers for 1906. 

The following officers and directors were elected for 

the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, Louis J. Ernst, Rochester. 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, L. G. Mattison, Newark. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, John Holley Bradish, Batavia. 
Secretary, John B. Foley, Syracuse. 

TREASURER, I. E. Pelton, Herkimer. 

Directors: Charles P. Sherwood, White Plains; 

Wethey and W. D. Garry. 

The following delegates to the National Convention were 
chosen: J. B. Foley, Syracuse; F. E. Pelton, Herkimer; George 
W. Rockwell, Horseheads. Alternates: J. A. Andrews, Sala- 
manca; F. G. Houk, Owego; James C. Williams, Baldwinsville. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Secretary Foley showed an accession of 
80 new members during the year, bringing the total on 
February 17 up to 257. After the convention opened quite 
a number of new applications were received, making the 
total of the list given elsewhere about 280. 

Mr. Foley stated that he had been consulted in but one 
dispute between a member and a manufacturer, the mis- 
understanding being satisfactorily adjusted. He also re- 
ported his attendance at the St. Louis conference of 
presidents and secretaries of trade organizations and com- 
mercial clubs, stating his belief that the organization then 
formed will be of great assistance in the work of influ- 
encing legislation and spreading information on subjects 
of importance to the business world. 

The Report of the Treasurer, 
F. E. Pelton, Herkimer, covered receipts of $1635.39 
and disbursements of $1113.81, leaving a balance on hand 
of $521.58 and showing the association to be in a very sat- 
isfactory condition financially. 
Convention Committees. 

The following committees served the association dur- 

ing the convention : 


NOMINATIONS.—John E. Larrabee, Amsterdam; A. F. Miller, 
Olean ; J. W. Petry, Long Island City ; George 8S. Starks, Saranac 
Lake; Clark Bloss, Dunkirk. 


. 
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RESOLUTIONS.—Thomas F. Hobbes, Utica; H. B. Koenig, 
North Tonawanda; George Johnston, Fulton; Charles J. Fix, 
Buffalo ; Willard Larkin, Cobleskill. 

CREDENTIALS.—J. B. Foley, Syracuse; William R. Walton, 
Saranac Lake; F. F. Dorance, Camden. 

RecEePpTION.—J. J. Douglas, Binghamton; J. H. Callanan, 
Binghamton; F. G. Houk, Owego; T. W. Stevens, Oneonta; C. 
W. Youngs, Elmira; C. A. Hammond, Horseheads; E. Jerome 
Woodford, Candor; H. D. Hull, Troy; W. D. Hollowell, Penn 
Yan; F. D. Smith, Cortland, 

FINANCE AND AUDITING.—Louis J. Ernst, Rochester; W. T. 
Olin, Perry; J. J. Douglas, Binghamton. 

TRANSPORTATION.—F,. E, Pelton, Herkimer; Charles L. Slein- 
inger, Buffalo; J. F. Shults, Coshocton. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-LAws.—John G. Ferres, Johnstown ; 
Geo. W. Rockwell, Horseheads; A. E. Towne, Saratoga Springs ; 
John R. Taylor, Little Falls; John Holley Bradish, Batavia. 

PrESS.—H. Jason Knapp, North Tonawanda; W. D. Britton, 
Ogdensburg ; J. B. Foley, Syracuse. 

PROGRAMME.—Louis J. Ernst, Rochester; L. G. Mattison, 
Newark. 

QUESTION Box.—-L. G. Mattison, Newark; William Fowler, 
White Plains ; Irving Van Voorhis, Cobleskill. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolution on the death of H. D. Hull 
was recommended by the committee and adopted by unan- 
imous vote of the convention: 


We learned with keen regret of the death of H. D. Hull, of 
Troy, the first president of this organization. Mr. Hull was one 
of the pioneers of the trade in New York State and his life was 
a splendid example of business integrity and high character. 

We recommend that this meeting express its appreciation of 
his services, both to our association and to the general trade, 
and that the secretary be directed to spread this tribute on the 
records of the meeting and send a copy of same to Mr. Hull’s 
business associates. 


Resolutions were also passed expressing the sentiment 
of the association in favor of “the present established 
system of trade distribution,’ as opposed to centraliza- 
tion, which is fostered by catalogue house methods. One- 
cent letter postage was formally indorsed, but opposition 
was expressed against any legislation tending to the 
establishment of a parcels post. 

+ 


President Sherwood’s Address. 


The annual address of the president, C. P. Sherwood 
of White Plains, was, in part, as follows: 


The object of these annual meetings of ours is to 
get together and discuss such methods and plans as will 
improve and protect our business of retail Hard- 
ware. One of the direct benefits we offer now is mutual 
insurafice to members, which results in a much less rate 
than the old line companies will give, and saving 
of this will be an item. Of the indirect benefits the re- 
sults have proven that many have already been received, 
and more are to be obtained for the whole retail Hardware 
trade throughout the country as a result of the efforts 
by the former officers of our State Association, the 
various other State associations and largely by the 


National Association, and last, but not least, in getting. 


together in these our annual meetings and becoming ac- 
quainted by exchange of ideas, by getting wider views 
and by opening up that brotherhood of feeling, broadening 
our lives, making new resolutions, advancing our friend- 
ship, our business, our lives and our prospects at home 
and throughout the country. We need to inaugurate some 
plan or system to create an interest between annual meet- 
ings and to enlist every retail Hardware dealer in the 
State to join us. 


CO-OPERATION IS THE KEYNOTE TO-DAY 


in business of every kind. Merchants are tending to get 
together for the betterment of each other. Our aim as 
retail Hardware merchants should be to unite our efforts 
so that our trade shall not be diverted into other chan- 
nels and the distribution of Hardware and kindre goods 
be confined to the retail Hardware trade. 


THE GROWTH OF THIS ASSOCIATION 


has ever been on the increase, the interest to-day is great- 
er and merchants are awakening to the fact that the 
New York Retail Hardware Association is a certainty. 
More have joined the past year than any previous year, 
and many more would belong to-day if we could rightly 
reach them. We have tried this year in a small way 
to solicit members and for a short time we had a solic- 
itor. We found encouraging results, but it will be neces- 
sary to make still further efforts to show our brothers 
who are still outside the error of their ways and enlist 
them in our ranks. Much could and should be done by 
each and every member to reach out about them and get 
their next door neighbors to become members. If every 
member to-day had brought another, see what a throng we 
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would have! And it could have been done. Yet we are 
encouraged with the prospects and with the results of our 
efforts, and with knowledge of the past year’s work 
we trust our next year will double our membership and 
the interest and benefits derived be greater. Our finances 
are prosperous and with the careful management of so 
able a treasurer show a very satisfactory balance. 


WE HAVE A LARGE ARMY OF EARNEST FRIENDS 


going up and down the land to-day who are largely in- 
terested in our success and prosperity. They would fill 
the greatest hall in the State if we could get them to- 
gether in one body, and we want them with us. They 
will do more to increase our membership and create a 
greater interest in the association than any other source, 
and before we adjourn arrangements should be made so 
that they will be invited to become members of the asso- 
ciation in some way. 

Among the committees this year we have an impor- 
tant one on the revision of the constitution and by-laws 
and knowing the ability of those composing that com- 
mittee I am sure many advantageous changes will re- 
sult from their deliberations. Our active committees 
on programme, reception, transportation and question 
box for this convention deserve thanks from this body 
for their great services, taking time “and other val- 
uable consideration,” as the lawyers say, with such satis- 
factory results to the association. 


THERE ARE MANY QUESTIONS 


arising that appeal to us and which will require careful 
thought and work from the Committee on Legislation. 
Perhaps the most important is the parcels post bill be- 
fore Congress. Every effort should be brought to defeat 
this measure. Each member should write the congress- 
man from his district urging him to vote against the act, 
which would work so greatly to the disadvantage of mer- 
chants all over the land, and add untold millions to the 
deficit of the Post Office Department. The United States 
Government to-day, through its extremely low rates on 
some classes of bulky matter and the free delivery routes, 
is meeting enormous losses, and the country is paying the 
deficit for the benefit of the few. It therefore behooves 
us to have our war paint on and make a bold fight against 
this law. 

The question of catalogue house competition is being 
strongly discussed and action is being taken by all lines 
of trade to compel these houses to sell certain lines of 
goods at fair prices. Manufacturers and jobbers alike 
are becoming awakened to the necessity of protection to 
the retail merchant, who, as stated last year by one of 
the eloquent speakers who addressed you, “ pays the local 
tax, contributes to local enterprises, subscribes to local 
charities, takes produce in exchange, carries his cus- 
tomers when they need credit, and gives his life to local 
upbuilding and educational influences.” The catalogue 
house absolutely pays no local taxes, does not contribute 
to local charities, does not take produce in exchange, does 
not carry any credit, gives no influence of any kind for 
the building up of the community. 


SECRETARY'S WORK. 


The greatest thanks for the success of our meetings 
and work this year should be given our worthy secre- 
tary, who straightens out the tangled paths, assists and 
counsels the president and all the committees, performs 
much work for each of us, and by his kindliness and 
courteousness wins his way to our hearts. Our wish is 
that the association shall continue to have the advantage 
of his ability and experience many more years, that our 
progress may continue and larger gains result from his 
broad and liberal management. The success of the as- 
sociation depends more on the work of the secretary 
than all the rest of the officers together. That officer 
should be made as near a permanent official as possible, 
and a fair recompense for his services should be made. 


A. E. Towne’s Paper. 


“Traveling Men” was the title of an interesting 
paper read by A. E. Towne, Saratoga, who treated his 
subject in a semihumorous way that was greatly en- 
joyed. He also showed full appreciation of the serious 
side of the salesman’s life and work as will appear from 
the following extracts: 

One has said: “ Formerly when great fortunes were 
made only in war, War was business; but now when great 


fortunes are made only by business, business is war.”’ In 
this warfare the traveling man is 


BOTH THE SCOUT AND THE SOLDIER 


of his house. Armed with prices and samples he pene- 
trates cities, towns and villages, skirmishing for trade; he 
meets others of his kind; if there is a big sale to be 
made there is an action. Some try direct assault. Others 
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execute flank movements through their local agents. Still 
others try the stratagem of friendship, of the secret 
society, and even of rebates that savor of frenzied finance 
until some one secures the order—the spoils of this merry 
warfare. 
THE CHIEF FIELD OF ACTION, 

however, is in the store of the merchant. They work 
hard to secure his orders and harder to capture his good 
will. Such fights often last for years, but the traveling 
man is patient, courageous and indefatigable. He has 
built up great enterprises and splendid fortunes for 
others. Once their numbers were few, but railroads came 
bringing cheap transportation, and as the mileage in- 
creased their numbers grew—to-day they are an army. 

My earliest recollection of traveling men is in a small 
town in a State where railroads were few and in conse- 
quence the old-style drummer survived. There was the 
sober, respectable Shaker, whose goods were always ex- 
actly as represented. ‘There was the small manufacturer 
who marketed his own product. He was a rugged, wide- 
awake man, with the Yankee fondness for driving sharp 
trades. Then there was the city drummer, a loud in- 
dividual with the imagination of a Dante and the volu- 
bility of a book agent; red faced from outward exposure 
to the elements and inward exposure to stimulants. He 
gave little thought to securing permanent customers. 
What he wanted was the largest possible spot orders. 
His prices were on a sliding scale, high if possible, low 
if necessary. These were charicters—we remember them 
well. There were others who, like the honest Shaker, re- 
sembled the rank and file of the men we deal with to-day. 
Let us now look at 


TRAVELING MEN AS WE KNOW THEM. 


As a rule, they are a bright, energetic, substantial, clean 
sort. We like to do business with them; they are our 
friends. Their suggestions are timely; their fund of in- 
formation is useful, sometimes valuable—but there are 
others. There is the lofty representative of a trust who 
condescends to take your orders. There is the pompous 
friend who is surprised when you decline to take up his 
particular good thing when your competitor is literally 
losing sleep in his anxiety to secure the agency, as he 
leads you to believe. There is the enthusiastic friend who 
rushes in between trains breathlessly to let us in on a 
good thing before it is eternally too late. The last two 
are the ones who market the “ gold bricks” which many 
Hardwaremen have bought at one time or another. These 
men are so fertile in imagination and their word painting 
is so vivid that occasionally we forget that there are very 
few retail dealers who have ever had to adopt the des- 
perate expedient of building libraries and endowing col- 
leges to escape the terrible risk of dying rich. 


CULTIVATING TRADE. 


The drummer to-day while hustling for new custo- 
mers carefully cultivates those he already has. A nicely 
developed territory is desirable, for it yields results. Such 
a policy is developing a fine class of traveling men, who 
are conspicuous for fair dealing and who, recognizing a 
common interest, work with the merchant for a common 
end. 

TROUBLES. 


The traveling man’s vocation is not an easy one. The 
work is hard and there is constant worry. A competing 
house may be cutting in here, a customer may be dissat- 
isfied. He must look out for both to the best of his 
ability. Besides merchants are not all saints. With their 
list of nonprofit paying goods constantly increasing, 
buyers are looking for low prices and do not always 
scruple as to how they get them. So the salesman must 
know his business, and he does. He learns all the dealers’ 
tricks of “ jéewing down” fully as well as the merchant 
knows all the salesman’s tricks of “ booming up.” That 
the traveling man 

MAKES MISTAKES 


is natural, -for he is human; he cannot always do as he 
would like, being hampered sometimes with red tape. His 
house may be constantly putting new things on the mar- 
ket and new things do not always go with the public. 
The merchant, wary from an expensive experience, is hard 
to get at; he even grows distrustful of the salesman. If 
he is burdened with dead stock long enough he may in 
time come to treat the drummer as his natural enemy. 
Then, too, a merchant who is looking after his collections, 
heading off deadbeats, bolstering up the work of the in- 
competent clerks, and at the same time sustaining the 
crossfire of half a dozen traveling men, somtimes gets a 
little peppery along toward closing up time. So the drum- 
mer must have judgment and tact and use them both. On 
the other hand, 
MUCH IS DUE 


the traveling man. He is a recognized and important part 
of the machinery of distribution, and though he some- 
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times markets goods that are unsatisfactory he introduces 
the latest improvements and the best sellers. If some- 
thing new comes up he is the first to hear of it, and his 
judgment is worth considering. For these reasons the 
merchant who wants to keep up to date will be in touch 
with him. Few of us can spare the time to go to market; 
the salesman brings the market to us. He is an inval- 
uable friend, ready with suggestion and anxious to help 
building up his customers’ business because it increases 
his own. 


INCONSIDERATE MERCHANTS, 


There are “ little tin gods” in business who waste the 
salesman’s time, whether they buy or not, just to gratify 
a notion of their own personal importance. Still others, 
tired, nervous or busy, as the case may be, put off the 
interview they dread, so wasting the salesman’s time. If 
for any reason one does not wish to buy he can say so, 
and the traveling man who is a gentleman will not trouble 
him long. 

We have named some of the peculiarities of this inter- 
esting creature and a few of his virtues. As a class he is 
improving. The law of the survival of the fittest is at 
work weeding, out the undesirable and leaving the intelli- 
gent, reliable, resourceful class of fellows who are splen- 
did business men and whose co-operation is invaluable to 
us as merchants. 


Mr. Knapp’s Address. 


address was that 
Mr. Knapp had 
and from it we 


An interesting and entertaining 
of H. Jason Knapp of North Tonawanda. 
for his subject “ Just a Little Nonsense,’ 
give the following extracts: 


We may wear a long face because some fellow does 
not pay up as he agreed to, but we might better laugh, 
for it will have a better effect upon the next customer we 
wait upon, for we all know that “you catch more flies 
with molasses than with vinegar.” 

If you have one of those blue days, when everything 
seems to go wrong, go out in the back yard and throw 
stones at the barn until you feel better. Don’t under 
any circumstances venture to wait on a customer while in 
such a mood. 


CULTIVATE THE “ SUNNY JIM” SPIRIT, 


it will help your business, and when a customer asks 
to see something that is on the top shelf or upstairs 
bring down an assortment so they may have something 
to pick from, and do it cheerfully. Nine times out of 
ten they will buy the first one, but if you show them a 
variety they will go away feeling satisfied with their pur- 
chase and pleased with your treatment and obliging ways. 

Nearly all other retail merchants act as if the Hard- 
wareman was making a barrel of money on every line he 
handles, and consequently the department, dry goods, 
grocery, drug and other stores all keep adding lines that 
belong and have been for years sold from the Hardware 
store. Don’t be discouraged at this. If they put in some 
of your lines and sell cheap just to make people dissatis- 
fied with you and your prices, just 


‘BOB UP SMILINGLY ” 


and put in some of their lines, a cheap line to meet their 
price and a good line for comparison. Then sell the 
cheap line right down to cost, only be sure to do the cut- 
ting on the side lines and not on staple goods. Above all 
things do not discontinue any line of goods just because 
some other store has put it in and is selling it cheap. 
“Keep what you get and get what you can.” Add new 
lines and keep right up to date. 
CUTTING PRICES. 

Some may say it is bad policy to cut prices, and so 
say we all if you just cut for the sake of cutting, but 
where you must fight to hold your own and you have 
right on your side it would be suicide to sit idly by and 
see the business get away from you. If you have to 
fight, fight for your rights. 

Marshall Field said: “Cultivate a happy expression 
and a happy manner; feel it, mean it; the advantage is 
wonderful in every way.” If you wish to take the drud- 
gery out of your work do it cheerfully even if it is not 
congenial; do it in the spirit of an artist, not an artisan. 
Keep the reputation of the Hardwareman for cheerful- 


ness, honesty, square dealing and decency up to the high- 
est standard. 


C. E. Woeppel’s Address. 


An interesting and suggestive address was made by 
C. E. Woeppel of Weed & Co., Buffalo, who advocated the 
division of the store into departments. Mr. Woeppel 
pointed out the advantages of such departmentizing of the 
business and described the methods which might be pur- 
sued in putting the plan in operation. 
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The Banquet 

was a complimentary one tendered by the manufacturers, 
jobbers and local Hardwaremen. It was an elaborate 
affair, thoroughly enjoyed by every guest and inspiring 
many compliments for G. G. Stuart of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company, upon whom devolved all necessary arrange- 
ments and details. Retiring President Sherwood grace- 
fully presided, introducing in turn A. J. Lowery of 
Wright-Dana Hardware Company, Utica; E. C. Neal of 
Buffalo Wholesale Hardware Company, .Buffalo, and J. 
W. Black of Burhans & Black Company, Syracuse, who 
made felicitious remarks. Mr. Black formally invited 
the association to hold its next convention at Syracuse, 
briefly setting forth the qualifications of that city and 
reading cordial letters of invitation from the Mayor and 
prominent business men. 

A. F. Victor of the White Lily Washer Company en- 
tertained with well-told stories and sleight of hand tricks, 
popular songs were rendered by local singers and accept- 
able music was also furnished by an orchestra, the entire 
company often joining in familiar airs and choruses. 


Jobbers, Manufacturers and Others Present. 

The jobbers of the State were largely represented at 
the convention, as evident from the following fairly com- 
plete list: 

WrRIGHT-DANA HARDWARR Company, Utica: A. J. Lowery. 

BARKER, Rose & CLINTON COMPANY, Elmira: Capt. Frederick 
tarker, H. D. Bolt, J. Wilson, R. W. Ford, F. B. Foster and E. B. 
Calkins. 

MatHews & BovcHEerR Company, Rochester: W. P. Foster, 
J. C. Williamson, J. H. Bacon and E. E. Parker. 

IrvVING D. Booru, Elmira: Irving D. Booth, Jr., C. A. Tay- 
lor, W. B. Taylor, Jr., and EB. M. Roberts. 

BurraLO WHOLESALE HARDWARE COMPANY, Buffalo: E. C. 
Neal, T. H. Paterson, H. E. Bristol] and W. E. Kilgore. 

ROBERTS HARDWARE COMPANY, Utica: Will Roberts. 

G. A. Griptey & Son, Elmira: Charles Gridley. 

Burnans & Buack Company, Syracuse: J. W. Black, A. L. 
Hammond, Charles Diel, E. D. Chollar, BE. W. Swift, E. P. Staats, 
D. Eggleston, M. G. Hayes, F. S. Persing, P. Brown and C. 
Dietel. 

Weep & Co., Buffalo: C. E. Woeppel, Charles Wells, F. H. 
Mathews and Mr. Humphrey. 

WEAveR, PaLMeR & RICHMOND, Rochester: Mr. Quinn and 
Mr. Loysen. 

TREMAN, KiNG & Co., Ithaca: Fred Hawes. 

Bascock, Hinps & UNDERWOOD, Binghamton: The members 
of ‘this firm and their traveling salesmen entertained in their 
large establishment, situated only a few doors from the conven- 
tion hotel. A cordial reception was extended to all visitors, who 
were enthusiastic in their admiration of the handsome store and 
the ingenious and effective methods of displaying goods. 


Among others present were the following: 


L. A. Wegman, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, New York. 

H. A. Fisher, Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa. 

A. J. Clymer, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. McClelland, New Jersey Wire Cloth Company, Trenton, N. J. 

J. Trau, Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company, Georgetown, Conn. 

J. A. Carter, American Fork & Hoe Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. W. Burrows, Burrows Bros. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. W. Conger, Sheldon School of Scientific Salesmanship, Chicago. 

C. H. Miller, Huntingdon, Pa., president National Hardware Mu- 
tual Fire Association. 

M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind., secretary National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. 

R. R. Williams, The Iron Age. 

A. H. Chamberlain, The Iron Age. 


NEW CONSTITUTION. 

The report of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
laws was presented by its chairman, J. G. Ferres, Johns- 
town. An entirely new constitution was proposed to the 
association, showing in its strong, well ordered and com- 
prehensive articles the great amount of time and thought 
which the committee had devoted to the subject. One or 
two matters had been left open for decision by the con- 
vention, notably the method of selecting place of meeting. 
Only a brief discussion was necessary, however, and the 
report was unanimously adopted. The new constitution 
and by-laws are as follows: 

PREAMBLE. 


WE, THE RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS OF THE STATE OF 
New YorK, realizing the convenience and necessity of the retail 
Hardware merchants to every community, and the benefits to 
be derived from the promotion, advancement and perpetuation 
of the retail Hardware business, do hereby form an association, 
to be known as the New York State Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, to inelude in its membersbip all legitimate dealers in Hard- 
ware in the State of New York who conduct their business in 
a manner not prejudicial to the general welfare of the Hard- 
ware trade. 

The aim of this association is to protect by all proper means 
the retail Hardware merchant in the conduct of his business and 
by unity of action to endeavor to bring about a correction of 
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trade abuses, which have within a few years grown to such large 
poopenssene as to threaten the stability of the retail Hardware 
business. 

It is evident to all that these evils cannot be abated or over- 
come by individual effort or protest, but must be surmounted by 
the whole trade acting together in one body or association for 
a common good. * 

In organizing this association it is not our desire to ac- 
complish its aims by coercion or force, but rather by arbitration, 
presenting and submitting in a fair and honorable business man- 
ner our grievances, or complaints, together with our views 
and suggestions, for their alleviation and remedy, to the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and others interested, that all concerned 
may have a better understanding of their mutual relation and 
interest, and that abuses may be corrected, for it is our earnest 
belief that the manufacturer and wholesale and retail merchants 
should work in harmony, as each branch, or class, of trade is 
essential to and dependent upon each other. 

The natural and most economical channel for the distribu- 
tion of merchandise is through the retail merchant, whose 
stores are found in every hamlet, town and city throughout our 
land. The manufacturer may make the goods and sell them 
to the wholesale merchant, but the retail merchant is the dis- 
tributer, the dispenser, the advertiser of the goods; he creates 
the demand for the product of the factory and places it in the 
hands of the consumer. Hence we are confident that the organ- 
ization of this association, representing the retail Hardware 
merchants of New York State, will be conducive to an earnest 
effort by all classes of the Hardware trade to co-operate for their 
mutual protection. We believe that the wholesale merchant 
should be, in the strict sense of the term, a jobber, and should 
not retail goods. But at the present day many wholesale mer- 
chants maintain and conduct a retail department and solicit the 
trade of consumers in competition with the retail merchant, not 
only in their own town and city, but in neighboring towns and 
cities, to the Pa injury and annoyance and demoralization 
of the trade of the retail merchant, with which they come in 
competition. 

ne of the purposes of this association is to endeavor to 
correct this practice by inducing the wholesale dealers who retail! 
to confine their retailing to their own town or -— and to main- 
tain retail prices in their own ey: that the local retail 
merchant may be assured of a reasonable profit in his business. 

We believe that bids direct to consumers or contractors by 
manufacturers or jobbers upon any kind of rough or finishing 
Hardware eeeeens into the construction of buildings are in- 
jurious to the retail trade and that all such bids should be 
made by, or through, the local Hardware merchant. 

Some manufacturers and wholesale merchants in general 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware and kindred lines persist in selling 
their goods through certain channels that are a positive injur 
and very detrimental to our business, placing the regular Hard- 
ware merchants somewhat in the light of extortioners and ‘caus- 
ing endless trouble. It is therefore desirable that the members 
of this association confine their purchases of Hardware, Stoves, 
Tinware and kindred lines, as far as possible, to manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants who sell goods to firms that are regu- 
_—, engaged in the Hardware business. 

any laws have been enacted by our State Legislature that 
are injurious to the retail merchant and which, if they had 
received proper attention at the time of introduction, might 
never have become laws. 

Proposed laws are being introduced in our State Legislature 
and the United States Congress, possibly to afford relief to 
some classes of people, but detrimental to the retail merchant. 
There are also decisions made by some of the heads of depart- 
ments under the United States Government, notably the Post 
Office Department, ostensibly to reform or improve the service, 
which if allowed to become operative for any length of time 
would be detrimental to the business of the retail merchant in 
all lines of trade. 

Therefore, believing that the best results of association work 
are obtainable through the medium.of a large and interested 
membership, and in order that united action as a body may 
be promptly taken upon all questions eeu to the general 
welfare of our trade, whether arising with the manufacturer, 
the wholesale merchant, the State Legislature, the United States 
Government, or Departments thereof, or from any cause what- 
ever, the association earnestly invites the attention of retail 
Hardware merchants in the State of New York to the necessity 
of becoming members of this association. 

Recognizing and appreciating the advantage of co-operation 
by retail Hardware merchants in securing and disseminating 
any and all proper information for their mutual convenience, 
benefit and protection, we have organized this association and 
adopt the following constitution and by-laws for its govern- 
ment and proper transaction of its business: 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE I.—NAME, 


The name of this association shall be the New York State 
Retail Hardware Association. 

ARTICLE II.—OBJEcT. 

It shall be the ourest of this association to secure the united 
action of all retail Hardware merchants in the State of New 
York upon all matters relating to the trade; to diffuse informa- 
tion for the betterment of trade conditions and the correction 
of trade abuses; to establish and maintain a more intimate ac- 
quaintance among its members, to exchange suggestions and 
ideas of business plans and methods, to promote and cultivate 
friendly relations with the manufacturers and wholesale mer- 
chants, to give expression as an association to views on matters 
relating to the trade, and to carry out the objects and reasons 
for the existence of this organization, as expressed in the pre- 
amble to this constitution. 


ARTICLE III.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person or company who or which now is or hereafter 
shall be engaged in the retail Hardware business in the State of 
New York and carry a full and complete stock in trade may 
become members of this association by making application to 
the secretary, assenting to the constitution and by-laws and 
paying into the treasury the amount of dues prescribed in Arti- 
cle IV. hereof. 

ARTICLE IV.—DvgEs. 


The annual dues of members of this association shall be $5, 
— in advance. Persons or companies admitted to member- 
ship after the expiration of the first quarter of the fiscal year 
shall pay pro rata for the unexpired portion of the year, provid- 
ed, however, that no quarter shall be divided. 

ARTICLE V.—MBEMBERS IN ARREARS. 

At each annual meeting the secretary shall report to the 
association the names of all members in arrears for dues for 
two years. The association by resolution may direct that the 
names of the members so reported be stricken from the roll, and 
upon the adoption of the resolution the persons so named shal! 
become nonmembers. 
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ARTICLE VI.—OFFICERS. 


The officers of this association shall be a president, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, secretary, treasurer and nine 
directors. The president, first and second vice-presidents, secre- 
tary and treasurer shall be elected annually and hold office for 
the term of one year, or until their successors are elected. The 
directors shall hold office for the term of three years, three be- 
ing elected each year. 


ARTICLE VII.—DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meet- 
ings of the association and of the Executive Committee, to pre- 
serve order, to appoint the standing committees, to appoint other 
committees when requested so to do by the association or the 
Executive Committee, to enforce all measures adopted by the 
association, to call meetings of the Executive Committee, and 
to call special meetings of the association on the written re- 
quest of 25 members thereof, 


ARTICLE VIII.—DUTIES OF VICH-PRESIDENTS. 


It shall be the duty of the vice-presidents in the order named 
in their election to discharge all the duties of the president in 
case of his absence or inability to act. 

In the absence of the president and both vice-presidents, the 
members present at any association meeting may choose a pres- 
ident pro tempore. 


ARTICLE IX.—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 


The secretary shall keep a correct record of the proceedings 
of the association and of the Executive Committee. 

He shall collect all dues and assessments or other monies 
accruing to the association and pay over the same to the 
treasurer. 

He shall keep correct accounts of all monies received by him 
or due the association from the individual members thepeof for 
dues and assessments. His books and accounts shall at all 
times be open for examination by the Executive Committee and 
the Finance and Auditing Committee. He shall make an annual 
report to the association at its annual meeting in each year. 

He shall give proper notice of all meetings of the association 
and of the Executive Committee. 

He shall notify members of their appointment to the several 
committees as soon as a list of committee appointments is filed 
in his office by the president. 

He shall conduct the correspondence of the association and 
of the Executive Committee when required. 

He shall be subject to removal by the Executive Committee 
for neglect of duty or improper conduct. 

He shall at the expiration of his term of office transfer all 
books, papers and other property of the association to his suc- 
cessor in office. 


ARTICLE X.—DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 


The treasurer shall receive, take charge of and account for 
all monies of the association and shall pay them out under the 
direction or order of the Executive Committee, or in payment of 
bills against the association, which have been duly audited by 
the Finance and Auditing Committee. 

He shall keep a correct account of all money received and 
disbursed by him and shall submit his books, with vouchers, to 
the Finance and Auditing Committee at least once each year for 
audit, and as often as may be required by said committee or by 
the Executive Committee. 

The treasurer shall furnish a surety bond in a sum to be 
named by the Executive Committee. The premium on the bond 
shall be paid out of the funds of the association; the bond to 
be approved by the president and deposited with the secretary. 

He shall make an annual report to the association at its an- 
nual meeting in each year. 

He shall at the expiration of his term of office transfer all 
books, papers, monies and other property of the association to 
his successor in office. 


ARTICLE XI.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee shall consist of the president, first 
and second vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer and the nine 
directors. 

The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to take 
supervisory control of the affairs of the association, to designate 
the place and date for holding the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, and to discharge such other duties and possess such 
other powers as are usually discharged and possessed by execu 
tive committees. 

The Executive Committee shall hold meetings as often as 
necessary, and eight members thereof shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. Meetings of the Executive 
Committee may be called at any time by the president, and shall 
be called by him on the written request of five members thereof. 
In either case notice of such meeting shall be mailed to each 
member of the committee at least three days previous to the 
date fixed for the meeting. 

The Executive Committee shall have power to fill any va- 
cancy occurring in any office of the association, the appointment 
to hold until the next annual meeting, when the vacancy shall 
be filled by election. 

The Executive Committee shall hold its annual meeting on 
the first day designated for holding the annual association meet- 
ing at 10 o’clock on the morning of the day. 


ARTICLE XII.—COMMITTEES. 


There shall be the following standing committees: 

Organization, consisting of five members. 

Finance and Auditing, consisting of three members. 

Legislation, consisting of ten members. 

Transportation, consisting of three members. 

Nominations, consisting of nine members. 

Resolutions, consisting of five members. 

Reception, consisting of three members. 

Constitution and By-Laws, consisting of five members. 

Credentials, consisting of three members. 

Press, consisting of three members. 

Programme, consisting of three members. 

Question Box, consisting of three members. 

Arbitration, consisting of three members. 

The membership of the committees on Reception and Pro- 
gramme may be increased in any year should the president deem 
it advisable. - 

The standing committees are to be appointed by the president 
annually within three months after his election, except that the 
Committee on Finance and Auditing shall be appointed by him 
as soon as possible after his election and not later than one 
month thereafter. 

The chairman of each committee shall be selected from the 
members of the Executive Committee. and the remaining mem- 
bers of the committees from the association, except that the 
Committee on Finance and Auditing shall be composed entirely 
of members of the Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE XIII.—FINANCE AND AUDITING COMMITTEE, 


It shall be the duty of the Finance and Auditing Committee 
to examine the books and accounts of the secretary and treas- 
urer at least once in each year, and as often as they may deem 
necessary to audit all bills and accounts against the association 
and to make a report of the financial condition of the association 
at its annual meeting in each year. 


ARTICLE XIV.—MEETINGS. 


The annual meeting of the association shall be held between 
January 20 and March 12 in each year, the precise place and 
date to be designated by the Executive Committee. 

The association at its annual meeting shall select and desig- 
nate a place for its next annual meeting. In case of omission 
by the association to designate a place for holding the annual 
meeting the Executive Committee shall not later than Novem- 
ber 1, before the next annual meeting, select a place for the 
holding of said meeting. Should both the association and the 
Executive Committee neglect or omit to designate the place or 
time for the holding of the annual meeting the president shall 
appoint and designate both the time and place for holding such 
meeting. 


* ARTICLE XV.—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


At the annual meeting in each year the association shall 
elect by ballot or by resolution a president, first vice-president, 
second vice-president, secretary, treasurer and three directors, 
whose terms of office shall be as provided in Article VI hereof. 


ARTICLE XVI.—HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Commercial travelers who are engaged in selling Hardware, 
Tin Ware, Stoves and kindred lines may become honorary mem- 
bers of this association, but they shall not be entitled to vote 
on any question before the association, nor be present at closed 
sessions of the association. 

The annual dues of honorary members shall be $1. 


ARTICLE XVII.—REPRESENTATION. 


All persons or firms holding membership in this association 
shall be represented at any regular or special meeting thereof in 
person only and not by proxy. 

ARTICLE X VIII.—GRIEVANCES. 

In case of a violation of the principles of this association as 
set forth and expressed in the foregoing preamble by a manufac- 
turer or wholesale merchant or by a member of this association, 
injuriously affecting the business of -_? member or affecting the 
interests and purposes of this association, the member thus 
affected shall call on or correspond with such manufacturer or 
wholesale merchant and endeavor to bring about a settlement. 
Should the member be unable satisfactorily to adjust the matter 
and desire to avail himself of the assistance of the association 
he shall prepare a statement of the case, giving sufficient evi- 
dence as to facts, and forward the same, with copies of all corre. 
spondence relating thereto, to the secretary. On receipt of the 
papers the secretary shall file them in his office for future refer- 
ence, and as soon as possible prepare copies thereof and transmit 
a copy to each member of the Arbitration Committee and to the 
president. The Arbitration Committee shall promptly take up 
and consider the matter, and if in their judgment it is a proper 
grievance shall endeavor to adjust the same to the satisfaction 
of all parties, and if adjusted file their report of the settlement 
with the secretary. Should the Arbitration Committee be unable 
to adjust the matter they shall make a report reciting their 
efforts and reason why they were unable to effect a settlement, 
and file it with the secretary. The secretary shall immediately 
upon the filing of this report mail a copy thereof to the presi- 
dent, who shall review the whole matter, and if he considers it 
a proper matter to refer to the National Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation he shall direct the secretary to transmit copies of all 
papers to the secretary of that association for their considera- 
tion and action. 

The secretary shal! upon receipt of same mail copies of all re- 
ports received from the National Retail Hardware Association 
upon all matters referred to them for adjustment to each mem- 
ber of the Arbitration Committee and to the president. 

The Arbitration Committee shall make an annual report to 
the association upon all matters referred to them. 


AnTICLE XIX.—QvoRUM. 


Twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business at any meeting of the association. 


ARTICLE XX.—FIscaL YEAR. 


The fiscal year of the association shall commence on the 
first day of January in each year. 


ARTICLE XXI.—VOTING. 


Every person or firm (excepting honorary members) holding 
membership in this association shall be entitled to one vote only 
on all subjects and at the election of officers. 


ARTICLE XXII.—AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments to the constitution may be proposed in writing 
at any annual meeting, and shall be referred to the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws, who shall report the same to such 
meeting as proposed or as modified or changed by the commit- 
tee, with their recommendations, for the consideration and ac- 
tion of the association. 

Two-thirds vote of all members present shall be required for 
the adoption of any amendment to this constitution. 

Proposed amendments to the constitution and by-laws, in 
order to be considered at any annual meeting. must be presented 
before the close of the afternoon session of the first day. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I.—MEETINGS. 


The annual meeting of the association shall be held in each 
year on the days appointed by the Executive Committee and 
shall open at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of the first day and 
continue trom day to day until final adjournment. 

The regular sessions after the first day shall commence at 9 
o'clock in the forenoon and 2 o'clock in the afternoon of each 
day, unless otherwise determined by the meeting. 


ARTICLE II.—ORrDER OF BUSINESS. 


First day: Meeting of the directors; enrollment of mem- 
bers: payment of dues. Afternoon session: Reception; presi- 
dent’s address ; programme. 

Second Day.—Morning session: Reading the journal of pro- 
ceedings of previous day; resolutions: programme: Question 
tox. Afternoon session: Annual report of the president; an- 
nual report of the secretary: annual report of the treasurer; an- 
nual report of the Finance Committee: report of the Committee 
on Credentials: report of the Committee on Nominations; elec- 
tion of officers: report of the Committee on Transportation ; re- 
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port of delegates to National Convention; report of the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws: report of the Committee on 
Resolutions ; report of special committees ; reading of the journal 
of this day's sessions. 

Third Day.—Morning session: Programme; unfinished busi- 


ness ; reading of the journal ; adjournment. 


ARTICLE III.—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


On the afternoon of the second day’s session the Committee 
on Nominations shall make their report, presenting and recom- 
mending the names of members for the several offices to be 
elected for the ensuing year for the consideration and action of 
the meeting. 


ARTICLE IV.—RESOLUTIONS AND MOTIONS. 


All resolutions shal] be reduced to writing and all motions 
shall be written by the mover when requested by the chair. 


ARTICLE V.—PRIVILEGE OF SESSIONS. 


All sessions shall be closed sessions except when otherwise 
ordered by the association. 7 

Honorary members may on invitation of the association be 
present and take part in the discussion of questions under con- 
sideration, but not otherwise. 


ARTICLE VI.—RULES OF ORDER. 


Cushing’s Manual shall be recognized as authority on parlia- 
mentary rules. 


EXHIBITORS. 


Following is a list of the manufacturers exhibiting at 
the convention and the lines shown: 


AMERICAN Steet & Wire Company, New York: American 
and Ellwood Fence. Represented by L. A. Dietrich, F. B. Shep- 
ard, W. H. Childs and J. Gill. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: General line of At- 
kins Saws and Saw Tools. Represented by S. F. Perrigo and 
J. F. Carey. Souvenir, saw comb. 

BRADFORD UNION Mrc. Company, Bradford, Pa.: Semicircu- 
lar Level, Plumb and Inclinometer. Represented by F. A. Ansell. 

CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y.: Carborundum 
Sharpening Stones. Represented by R. B. Fuller and EF. W. 
Taylor. Souvenir, whetstone in leather case. 

J. M. CARPENTER Tap & Din Company, Pawtucket, R. I.: Tap 
and Die Sets. Represented by W. A. Austin. 

CLEVELAND Stamprnac & Toot Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Voleanic and Lava Enameled Ware. Represented by W. W. 
Whitney. 

CRANDALL CuTLERY ComMPpaANy, Bradford, Pa.: Radium Elec- 
tric Finish Pocket Cutlery, Razors and Shears, Butcher Knives 
and Razor Strops. Represented by F. A. Ansell. 

FRANK Dirt, Syracuse, N. Y.: Product of Standard Axe & 
Tool Company Ridgway, Pa., and Gurney Refrigerators. 

Estate or P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Round Oak 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces. Represented by H. L. Mosher and 
Cc. B. Harris. 

FOLLANSBEE Bros. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Tin Plate and 
Sheet Iron. Represented by A. Clawson, J. A. Diel and W. P. 
Kelly. Souvenir, combination blotter. 

Forest Ciry Paint & VARNISH COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Forest City Paints and Varnishes. Represented by N. P. Halpin. 
Souvenir, paper weight. 

Futter & WARREN Company, Troy, N. Y.: Stewart Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by C. K. Bastwood and F. O. Beattie. 
Souvenir, card case. 

JoNES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N. Y.: Platform and 
Counter Scales. Represented by E. C. Sisson and B. M. Caf- 
ferty. 

KAMPrE Bros., 8-12 Reade street, New York: Star Safety 
Razors and accessories. Represented by A. L. Hunt. Souvenir, 
fancy plaque. 

LEFFLER, THIELE & Co., 47 Murray street, New York: Seam. 
less Non-Leakable Pyrolite Enameled Ware. Represented by 
I. Lobsitz. 

Lisk Mroe. Company, Canandaigua, N. Y: Lisk’s Anti-Rust 
Tinware, plain Tinware, Galvanized and Enameled Ware. Rep- 
resented by W. D. Summers. Souvenir, miniature dinner pail. 

NATIONAL Rooring CoMPANY, Tonawanda, N. Y.: Security 
Asphalt Gravel Roofing. Represented by W. W. Fluker. 

NATIONAL Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio: Direct Action Gas 
Ranges and Lorain Steel Range. Represented by J. H. Prindle. 

New Meruop Company, Mansfield, Ohio: New Method Gas 
Stoves and Heaters. Represented by W. J. Nutter. 

On10 VARNISH CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Chi-namel Varnish 
in assorted colors, graining tools and Warren Paint Company's 
Ready Mixed Paints. Represented by F. E. Myers and W. F. 
Fout. 

ONE MINUTE WASHER Company, Sandusky, Ohio: One Min- 
ute Washer. Represented by H. Mendenhall. 

PATTERSON-SARGENT CoMPANY, 42 Hudson street, New York: 
B. P. S. Paints and Nisoron Varnishes. Represented by C. H. 
Moyer and W. W. Mansfield. 

WILLIAM PrTer Estatp, Toledo, Ohio: Screens and Screen 
Doors. Represented by G. W. Rockwell and A. J. Cone. 

Perers CARTRIDGE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Peters Cart- 
ridges and Loaded Shells. Represented by T. H. Keller and G. 
R. Benjamin. Souvenirs, stick pins and buttons. 

PIKE Mre. Company, Pike, N. H.: Assorted Oil Stones, 
Scythe Stone and Razor Hone Boxes, Corundum Wheels, new 
Coverfast Oil Stone Box and Pike’s Stonoil. Represented by M. 
Gaudry. Souvenirs, ash trays and miniature oil stone boxes. 

Pr~tTSRURGH PuLate GLass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pat- 
ton’s Sun Proof Paints, made by Patton Paint Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Newark, N. J., and Becker Glass & Paint Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; also Brushes made by Rennous, Kleinle & 
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Co., Baltimore, Md. Represented by E. H. Striker, C. Stein, J. 
H. Coon and W. Lewis. Souvenirs, lead pencils and banks in 
form of paint can. 

PITTSBURGH Steer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh 
Perfect Poultry and Garden Fence and Farm Fence. Repre- 
sented by G. G. Stuart, Wm. Mitchell and C. F. Burkhardt. 
Souvenir, cane in form of Wire Nail. 

PorRTER SCREEN Mra. Company, Burlington, Vt.: Porter made 
to order Screens. Represented by EB. D. Segar and F. H. Big- 
wood. 

PritcHarD-Stronc Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Prisco Lan- 
terns. Represented by F. M. Taylor. 

ReeD Mra, Company, Newark, N, Y.: Flintstone Enameled 





LOUIS J. ERNST, 


Ware and Anti-Rust Tinware, Galvanized Ware, &c. 
ed by T. W. Martin. 

REPUBLIC METALWARE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: Enameled 
Ware and Notable Kitchen Specialties. Represented by B. J. 
Watson, C. F. Wittle and R. T. Eddy. Souvenir, Magic match 
holder. 

SueLpy SPRING HINGE Company, Shelby, Ohio: Shelby Chief 
Double Acting Spring Floor Hinge and Hardware Specialties. 
Represented by H. Griffith. 

Sit, Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y.: Sterling Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by B. M. Ross, E. B. Ross and W. G. Hen- 
dershott. Souvenir, button. 

Simonps Mre. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: General line of 


Represent- 





Cc. P. SHERWOOD. 


JOHN HOLLBEY BRADISH. 


Hand, Butcher and Cross Cut Saws. Represented by G. T. Cur- 
tis. Souvenirs, hat pins, watch charms and puzzles. 

STANDARD LIGHTING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: New Process 
Gas Range. Represented by J. H. Prindle. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY and REMINGTON ARMS 
COMPANY, 313 Broadway, New York: Remington Guns and Rifles, 
Metallic Cartridges and Shotgun Shells. Represented by J. G 
Heath and F. B. Clark. Souvenir, gold plated stick pin. 

Wuite Lity WASHER CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: White 
Lily, White Rose and White Daisy Washers, with water motor 
set up. Represented by R. P. Searle and A. F. Victor. Souvenir, 
memorandum book. 

WHITMAN & BARNES Mro. Company, Chicago: Machinists’ 
Supplies, Twist Drills, Reamers, Wrenches, Cotter Pins, Hay 
Tools, Mowing Machine Repairs and Lawn Mowers; also Dia- 
mond Open Mouth Hay Car set up. 


Members of New York State Retail Hardware 
Association, February 22, 1906. 


Frank X. Argus, Buffalo. Acer & Whedon, Medina. 

J. A. Andrews & Son, Salamanca, seonge B. Allen, Buffalo. 

M. J. Aylor, Nunda. Austin & Myers, Savannah. 

Alling & Fields, Dunkirk. F. M. Baker & Son, Owego. 

John Armbrust’s Sons, Buffalo. F. W. Bunce, Lyndonville. 

Adams Hardware Co., Niagara Brockton Hardware & Lumber 
Falls. Co., Brockton. 

Adirondack Hardware Co., Sar- Brennan & Adams, Brockport. 
anac Lake. Bliss & Compson, Clyde. 
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J. J. Brookmire, Friendly Lake. Higgs & Staples, Lockport. 

William H. Beyer, Buffalo. P. M. Hood, New Paltz. 

Bird & Ross, Palmyra. M. E. Hastings, New York Mills. 

John Holley Bradish, Batavia. Patrick Hackett Hardware Co., 

J. F. Berner, Buffalo. Ogdensburg. 

Roy C. Bennett, Arkport. Hollowell & Wise, Penn Yan. 

Burleson Hardware Co., Niag- H. D. Hull Co., Troy. s 

ara Falls. Hoyt Hardware Co., Wellsville. 

Broadbrooks & Ranger, Attica. Hanlon Bros., Medina. 

Hapeman, Van Dusen & Co., 


ato. 
P. M. Herron Hardware Co., 
Auburn. 
F. C. Hayford, Tully. 
F. B. Harris, Groton. 
N. A. Hughes, Pheenix. 
Hollister Hardware & Plumbing 
Co., Cortland. 
Joseph Ingham, Hilton. 
Inglis Bros., Maspeth. 
George Johnston, Fulton. 
Jansen & Huestis, Fonda. 
Johnson & Williams, Pough- 
keepsie. 
Joint Bros., Savona. 
Krausneck, Yauchzi & Co., 
Rochester. 
Edw. Kener, Jr., Buffalo. 
John Kammerer, Gowanda. 
Knapp. Cramer Hardware Co., 
No. Tonawanda. 





dé. B. 


FOLEY. 


W. D. Britton, Ogdensburg. 

J. T. Breadnor, Port Henry. 

Buchannan Hardware Co., 
Richfield Springs. 

Frank L. Burst, Ticeronderoga. 

Ballentine Hardware Co., War- 


saw. 

Barr Bros., Ithaca. 

Burney Bros., Little Falls. 

Burbanks Hardware Co., Cohoes. 

J. A. Boyce, Byron. 

Clark Bloss Co., Dunkirk. 

A. M. Bouton & Sons., Waverly. 

Bennett Hardware Co., Cort- 
land. 

A. Buchannan’s Sons, Brooklyn. 

Barlow & Co., Ossining. 

John Bolles & Son, Naples. 

Chas. M. Baxter. Mamaroneck. 

Fred J. Brayer, Rochester. 

Cc. J. Bigelow & Co., Dundee. 

J. J. Bailey & Co., Danville. 

H. C. Bergh, Webster. 

B. F. Boyce, Wellsville. 

Baker Bros., Baldwinsville. 

Burhaus & Block Co., Syracuse. 

Chase & Breed, Medina. 

Chadwick & Morris, Lockport. 

Coryell & McConnell, Pultney, 

W. L. Collins & Co., Chateaugay. 

Countryman & Co., Potsdam. 

W. E. Cook, Poultney. 

H. Curtis, Springville. 

George Cross, Despatch. 

C. F. Case, Interlaken. 

Crandall & Coon, Leonardsville. 

Cole & Andrus, Castile, 

Henry Crocker, Jr., Inwood, L. I. 

Callahan & Douglass, Bingham- 
ton. 

Choate Bros., Auburn. 

G. V. & F. W. Cameron, Albany. 

Cahill & Flynn, Binghamton. 

Clark Oil, Paint & Hardware Co., 
Rochester. 

W. 8S. Carroll, Hobart. 

John Day & Son, Lestershire. 

Cornelia BH. u Bois, New 
Paltz. 

Dotterer & Becker, Syracuse. 

Dorchester & Rose, Geneva. 

E. L. Durkee & Co., Gloversville. 

T. H. Dickenson Co., Champlain. 

W. H. Dorrance & Son, Camden. 

Chas. Decker Co., Brockport. 

Frank 8S. Dean, Amsterdam. 

Eitapence & Co., Worcester. 

Elderfield-Hartshoon Hardware 
Co., Niagara Falls. 

Louis Ernst & Sons, Rochester. 

Ernst & Bro., Nyack. 

Ericsson & Eddy Co., Port- 
chester. 

Charles J. Fix, Buffalo. L. G. 

W. H. Faville, Dodgeville. 

J. B. Foley & Co., Syracuse. 

Farr Bros., Canastota. 

Fowler & Sellers, White Plains. 

Farquhar Bros., Fort Covington. 

John G. Ferres, Johnstown. 

E. B. French, Middleport. 

French & Rimm, Gasport. 

George A. Fowler, Manlius. 

James A. Falls, Afton. 

Greene Hardware Co., Castile. 

F. W. Gardiner, Saratoga 
Springs. 

C. R. Gray, Lima. 

H. 8. Graham, Delhi. 

Griswold, Maloney & Co., Elmira. 

Grimes & Pelton, Ilion. 

George D. Gibbs, Little Falls. 

Gleason & Gillette, Bergen. 

Alex. Grant’s Sons, Syracuse. 

J. S. Houk, Owego. 

Hyde & Faichney, Massena. 

T. J. Haggadorn, Cameron. 


F. E. PELTON. 


H. B. Koenig & Co., No. Tona 
wanda. 

M. Kimmel & Son, Wayland. 

King & Eddy, Moscow. 

Kellogg & Mead, Katona. 

Kingman Hardware Co., Hud- 
son. 

J. H. Kelly, Canandaigua. 

R. H. Kelly & Son, Walcott. 

Henry Lester, Rochester. 

Willard Larkin, Cobleskill. 

John E. Larrabee, Amsterdam. 

George Lehley, Brant. 

Chas. E. Maker & Son, Dalton. 


MATTISON. 


Mumenthaler Bros., Buffalo. 

John N. Maute, Lancaster. 

Morgan & Coates, Barker. 

Frank Miller, Johnstown. 

C. E. Morrell, Otego. 

Miller Hardware Co., Olean. 

Maxfield & Needham, Potsdam. 

H. H. Maxson, Rochester. 

R. C. Miles, Schenevus. 

H. P. Minor, Interlaken. 

Allen 8. Matthews, Fort Cov- 
ington. 

L. G. Mattison, Newark. 

Marshal! & Noble, Lyons. 

J. & P. McFarland, Hannibal. 

W. C. McLane & Co., Watervale. 

P. C. McRory, Pt. Henry. 

J. Mattison & Son, Marcellus. 

McGuire-Tymeson Co., Johns- 
town. 

Leonard Morrisey, Troy. 
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McRae & Son, Fulton. 

John Nicholson, Belmont. 

N. J. Neuth, Ilion. 

F. W. Oliver & Co., Niagara 
‘alls 


Olin & Grieve, Perry, 

Thomas L. Pilkey, Buffalo. 

Porter & Richardson, Andover. 

Payne & Trimble, Holley. 

E. E. Peck, Batavia. 

W. W. Payne, Ovid. 

Proseus & Fisk, Newark. 

Pelton Bros., Herkimer. 

W. G. Popple, Hermon. 

C. W. Palmer & Co., Herkimer. 

John W. Petry, Long Island 
City. 

FE. A. Perpall, Flushing. 


Plowman Hardware Co., Elmira. 


Wm. H. Paddock & Son, Wal 
cott. 

F. S. Plaisted, Penn Yan. 

A. J. Pratt, Little Value. 

Charles J. Peters, Farnham. 

Guise Hardware Co., Oswego. 

G. H. Rogers, Sodus. 

Ryan Bros., Avoca. 

R. Reed & Co., Sinclairsville, 

Rockwell & Hammond, Horse- 
heads. 

Russell & Palmer, Batavia. 

William B. Ryan, Chateaugay. 

Ross & Randall, Freeport. 

A. B. Rathbone, Oakfield. 

Reid & Co., Oswego. 

H. M. Riggs, Turin. 

J.C. Rogerson & Co., Hudson. 

Cc. J. Rumsey & Co., Ithaca. 

Hiram J. Rich, Auburn. 

Roberts Hardware Co., Utica 

Charles Ricker, Fillmore. 

I’. A. Rinn, Gasport. 

A. F. Schultz, Angola. 

A. G. Sherwood, Middleport. 

E. Sperry & Son, Sherman. 


A. P. Sedgwick, Caledonia. 

Schultz Bros., Cohocton, 

B. G. Stone & Co., Mexico. 

Steele & Torrance, Batavia. 

W. D. Smith, Batavia. 

Spalding Hardware Co., 
port. 


Lock 





JOHN G. FERRES. 


Stewart & Bergen Co., Fort 
Plain. 

Fred Small & Sons, Moravia. 

J. Stacey Sawyer, Ogdensburg. 

Stevens & Baker, Oneonta. 

Smith Hardware Co., Oswego. 

Swinton & Co., Port Jervis. 

J. Sage, Rochester. 

Rufus Snyder, Rosendale. 

F. W. Spencer, Spenceport. 

Shaugnessy Bros., Utica. 

H. M. Sponenburg, Watertown. 

Cc. P. Sherwood, White Plains. 

A. J. Snow, Fulton. 

W. W. Stockwell Estate, Gil- 
bertsville. 


Smith Hardware Co., Hamilton. 


A. BE. TOWNE. 
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J. < Soenen & Co., Mechanic- 
ville. 

B. F. Searles, Margarettsville. 

Cc. C. Shephard, Middlesex. 

Skinner & Ottaway, Sherman. 

Sisson & Smalley, Cuba. 

F. D. Smith Hardware Co., 
Cortland. 

L. P. Smith, Camden. 

Charles L. Sleininger, Buffalo. 

Smith & Pearson, Auburn. 

A. M. Strong, Syracuse. 

S. Slocombe & Son, Marcellus. 





W. D. HOLLOWELL. 


W. E. Simmons, Newark Valley. 

H. Sixbey & Sons, Mayville. 

W. A. Trimble, Conesus. 

Edson Taber, Hilton. 

Tucker & Line, Wallace. 

L. H. & C. D. Townsend, 
Oneonta. 

‘Teller & Stanford, Schenectady. 

Towne Hardware Co., Saratoga 
Springs. 

J.R. Taylor & Co., Little Falls. 

Frank H. Thomas, Gilboa. 

C. E. Tyler, Rome. 

G. A. Tuttle, Palmyra. 

J. V. Vrooman’s Son, Schenec- 
tady. 

Irving Van Voorhis, Cobleskil). 

J.S. Voorhees & Son, Baldwins- 
ville. 

White & Son, Mt. Vernon. 

kk. A. Weegar, Norwood. 

Woodruff & Murphy, Auburn. 

John Winegar, Buffalo. 

k. Jerome Woodforod, Candor. 

Walter & Son, Rochester. 

Charles W. Webber, Lockport. 

A. F. Williams, Corning. 

Walton & Tousley, Saranac 
Lake. 

F. F. Wagenschultz & Co., 
No. Tonawanda. 

Frederick A. Weed, Potsdam. 





JOHN E. 


LARRABEE. 


Frank Webber, Stapleton, L. I. 

Webster-Case Hardware Co., 
Warsaw. 

Lewis H. Wiggins & Son, 
Yonkers. 

R. R. Williams, New York. 

George H. Weatherby, Addison. 

H. M. Williams, New York. 

N. D. Walker, De Kalb Junction. 

F. E. Williams, Homer. 

J. F. Williams, Baldwinsville. 

W. E. Waite, Atlanta. 

Waterman Hardware Co., Al- 
bany. 

Washburn Bros., Stanley. 

Charles V. Webster, Waterloo. 

Charles E. Withey, Port Byron. 

W. R. Wiles. Savannah. 

William Wilson, Geneva. 

Cc. W. sou. El mira. 

Zimmerlin Bros., Lyons. 

H. L. Zimmerman, Boliver. 
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Correspondence. 


A Word to Travelers. 


7’o the Editor: As we find in the columns of The Iron 
Age a channel through which to exploit improvements in 
business methods and once in a while recite grievances, 
possibly you will find room for a minor complaint. 

The one the writer wants to make at this present is 
that of the embarrassment experienced, more or less fre- 
quently, on being asked to cash individual checks for trav- 
eling salesmen. To explain more fully, a recent experi- 
ence was this: 

A salesman we had seen before but whose company 
had never sold us any goods requested us to cash his 
individual check. The writer bore the brunt of the in- 
terview and suggested that there must be some one in 
the city upon whom the salesman had more claim, as we 
bad no business connection with the house that he repre- 
sented. On his declaring that he had not we then offered 
to cash a banker’s draft or draft on his house. Neither 
of these he was prepared to give, but offered only his 
individual check on his own private account. He seemed 
to think it was quite a hardship that this was not immedi- 
ately acceptable and stated with a more or less injured 
air that he would be kept in town over Sunday, &c., al- 
though the telegraph office was quite handy with its 
usual facilities of transferring money by wire. 

This is written in the hopes of catehing his eye and 
assuring him of the positive pain it gave the writer to 
refuse his request, but also in the hope that it will re- 
mind him of the necessity of providing himself ahead 
either with bankers’ drafts or at least checks signed by 
the well-known home institution. It was embarrassing to 
us, as it was doubtless annoying to him, not to have his 
wishes promptly met. 

It may be that this lack of forethought has become 
general with days of long distance telephones and similar 
devices to atone for lapse of memory by establishing 
immediate connection. But travelers who are caught in 
a fix like that recited above should at least be willing to 
make the outlay of a telegram in order to maintain their 
individual independence. WESTERN MERCHANT. 


A Poor Business Policy. 


To the Editor: It has come to my notice several 
times through The Iron Age that certain hardware mer- 
chants favored organization against the mail order 
houses. This seems to my mind to be both unbusiness- 
like and at the same time favorable to the mail order 
houses themselves. 

In the first place such an organization would be a 
practical admission that the mail order houses were 
succeeding in their chosen fields. Secondly, it would 
be quite impossible to dictate to jobbers and manufac- 
turers their business policy. 

Even if such a combination could be made effective, 
it still would be unfair and unbusinesslike, for while 
every man undoubtedly has the right to purchase goods 
wherever he pleases, he has not the right to dictate 
where or how another man shall sell. The moment such 
an organization adopts a policy of boycotting or coercion 
it defeats its own ends, because no strong, independent 
concern will submit to such dictation, and the weaker 
ones will find loop holes through which they can escape 
the penalties of the would-be dictators. 

I’m a firm believer in the principle that every mer- 
chant should run his own business independently and 
meet competition and other conditions of his respective 
field to the best of his means and ability regardless of 
what other people in his same line may be doing. It is 
entirely right and proper if he wishes to belong to an 
organization for the helpful interchange of ideas and 
suggestions but when he talks of organized action 
against any other person he is pursuing a poor business 
policy. 

If some of the merchants who spend a great deal 
of time in thinking out these organized schemes of action 
would spend half as much time in working out some 
plan to meet the mail order competition in their own 
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field they would be better off in the long run. Such plans 
can be developed by any local merchant if he will only 
set his wits to work and think them out. RICHMOND. 


What Is a Guarantee ? 


To the Editor: We realize that the word guarantee 
is subject to much abuse. We are so accustomed to see- 
ing at the conclusion of advertisements, possibly of pain- 
less dentists or chiropodists of high degree, “ satisfaction 
guaranteed ” that the form has almost lost its value and 
significance for us, but where it comes ‘in as a part of the 
consideration of the properties of arf “intricate machine 
for instance it should be as valuable as ever. 

To cite a concrete example for the benefit of your 
readers: We had occasion to purchase some typewriters 
lately under the assurance of the company that they were 
fully guaranteed for a year. Tne machines were duly in- 
stalled, and when we called for the guarantee, it read this 
way: “ We hereby guarantee Typewriter No. .... to be 
free from imperfections in material and workmanship, 
and agree with the purchaser to make good by repair or 
replacement, when delivered at our factory, transportation 
charges prepaid, any imperfection or defect in the ma- 
terial or manufacture of said machine not caused by mis- 
use or neglect, provided that the factory serial number 
shall be on said typewriter at the time the claim is made 
and that all imperfect or defective parts shall be referred 
to us before any claim for repairs or replacement shall be 
allowed. This guarantee continues for one year from date 
of sale by us.” The italics are ours. 

You can imagine our disappointment at the form of 
this guarantee, which we with all of our business exper!- 
ence had not thought to call for beforehand. The idea 
of having to pack and express to a distant factory a 
heavy typewriter to have a type bar put in or a key top 
or letters replaced, or the tension or screws adjusted, is 
the height of absurdity, and practically vitiates the guar- 
antee. Having had this experience we think it only fair 
to the trade to call attention to what a guarantee may 
mean, and to recommend to our brethren in business who 
are buying typewriters, comptometers, adding machines 
or anything else which is liable to get out of order that 
they see the exact form of guarantee, hold it in their 
hands and read it through a magnifying glass before they 
commit themselves to the deal, unless they enjoy the 
sensation of being. TAKEN IN. 


A Bill of Thirty-nine Years Ago. 


To the Editor: As The Iron Age of late has been 
going into the records and happenings of the past, we 
thought that possibly the details of a bill sold Feb. 14, 
1867, exactly thirty-nine years ago, in this market might 
not prove uninteresting to your readers. This was to one 
of our good customers and he undoubtedly got the best 
price there was going. You will observe the prices: 


Se ass ok ENG «ke neaweeeeuge per Ib. 5 ¢ 
Oe 6. Fe Up soak tied Oe ee AT Mae’ per lb. 5i4e. 

SE MN CE CORSE CEG es Peace cuackns per Ib. 53%4c. 

ut cca eR Ee ea cee ie ie 04400 ke eee per Ib. 64ec. 
a a cin Shir A EEE doe 2.6 EE F.Y 0 0» on wien per Ib. 6\c. 
EE walacs y Kia Nba a e's) +.0 6 Sapo wa oe wed per lb. Tac. 
1% Short Arm Common Axles................ per set $6.00 
144 x 3 Leaf Elliptic Springs................. per lb. 20 «. 
Steel Diamond Wings, Flat Plow Plates (sheared, 

REY 'S 5 Wig aires: g sible <6 4 6 0 410d eis kate per Ib. 123 ¢. 
NI okra ad.t See Sil w da's G06 0 's-0 c's ANTES per lb. li ¢. 
oe ae wala lars.s 6.6 0 ES blowle ge at per keg $7.25 
i Se es v's 40.62 6 uh 00k per keg $7.50 
ee ES See eee per Ib. 35 c¢. 
ee per lb. Sige. 
PRAT eee eee per lb. 8c. 


The contrast between this and the prices obtainable at 
the present time is something great. It shows how much 
more a man can get for his money even in these days of 
trusts than he could in the earlier days of manufacture 
in the country. 

The Burden shoes were then made by the water- 
power overshot wheels on the Hillside at Troy, which 
we oldtimers remember so well, when we went to 
pay our devotions at that shrine. Steel Diamond 
Wings were undoubtedly made by Brown & Co., the 
old Wayne Mills, of Pittsburgh. The nails were 
cut Iron, either Pittsburgh or Wheeling make; the 
Horse Nails hand made, black, and were sold in small 
sacks; some were imported from England. 

BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mrc. COMPANY, 

LOUISVILLE, Ky, Feb. 14, 1906. 
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Missouri Retail Hardware Association. 


N our last issue we gave a brief telegraphic résumé of 
the work of the sessions on the opening day, Feb- 
ruary 20, of the annual convention of the Missouri Retail 
Hardware and Stove Dealers’ Association at the Coates 
House, Kansas City. 


Advertising a Retail Store. 


An interesting paper was that presented by O. W. 
Johnston of Marshall, which was in part as follows: 

The fundamental principle of advertising is to create 
in the minds of as many people as possible a desire to 
buy what is offered for sale. In this wonderful age of 
progress, these strenuous times of restlessness, of un- 
usual activities, of new adventures and innovations in 
the business world, it behooves us to catch the spirit of 
enthusiasm, to wake up to the importance of adopting 
all modern methods of merchandising. This was not so 
necessary when our only competitor was in our own town 
and as slow and unprogressive as ourselves. 


A DIFFERENT CONDITION 


confronts us. We are in direct competition to-day with 
the large city stores, who reach our customers daily 
through the large city papers. We cannot find fault with 
our city merchant for going out in this legitimate way for 
business with his flaming page advertisement, so well 
displayed and written. He rather deserves our com- 
mendation and emulation. Our competition does not 
stop with the city stores, but we are in direct competition 
with the large catalogue houses. I firmly believe that 
what trade they may have taken from us is due largely 
to their successful method of advertising. Their large 
catalogues full of pictures and minute descriptions of 
each article appeal strongly to the consumer. However. 
a careful study of this proposition convinces us that the 
enormous expense, which runs into the millions to issue 
the catalogues alone, compared with the low rate of ex- 
pense and advertising we have to pay, places us in a 
position to do as well by our customers on the same 
quality of goods. 

Yes, it costs money to advertise, but it pays. Adver- 
tising alone will not bring the desired results; you must 
have a well selected stock, bought at the lowest possible 
price, well displayed ; a clean, bright and attractive store, 
where your customers find prompt and courteous treat- 
ment. And you should adopt the motto of 


“SHORT PROFITS AND LARGE SALES,” 


always having the interest of your customers in view, 
never deceiving them, giving the article advertised and 
at the advertised price. Do these things and we guar- 
antee that your sales will increase if your advertisements 
are well written and well displayed. Your home papers 
are your best mediums; use them freely and constantly. 
You cannot get the best results when you stay out of the 
paper three or four months at a time. Change your ad- 
vertisements often. 


DO NOT FORGET 


to use your show windows; they will sell a great many 
goods if properly looked after. The demonstration or 
exhibit idea we believe to be a good one, including such as 
cooking exhibits and heating stove demonstrations. 

This is an advertising age. You cannot afford not to 
advertise. And remember the best results come from a 
well written and well displayed advertisement in your 
bome paper. Do not get the foolish idea in your head 
that you can write such an attractive advertisement that 
people will come to your store and pay you more for your 


_ goods than they can buy them for elsewhere. 


KEEP YOUR PRICES DOWN, 


advertising up. Your profits must come from increased 
sales. All large retail dealers and jobbers who have 
made a success will tell you that they spend a great deal 
more money advertising to-day than they did twenty 
years ago, and that they sell on a closer margin and at 
the same time give out the statement that their annual 
dividends or net profits are larger than before. The 
large increase of business that comes to them by diligent 
advertising and using all modern and up to date methods 
of merchandising more than offsets the additional ex- 
pense. 


The discussion which followed Mr. Johnston’s paper 
was engaged in by Secretary Neudorff, Vice-President 
Hahn, J. l.. Boehl, Frank H. Mayer, B. E. Hickson, H. J. 
Brunner, U. L. Coleman, F. P. Haus and others, all of 
whom presented valuable ideas. The general consensus 
of opinion was that advertising in local papers is highly 





profitable when liberal spaces are used, copy is changed 
frequently and bargain offerings are displayed. 

An interesting point in association advertising was de- 
veloped by Mr. Neudorff, who explained how the St. 
Joseph local association combined its forces in local ad- 
vertising, each composite advertisement being headed with 
the specific guarantee of the association. Circulars, win- 
dow displays, personal letters, fence advertising were all 
effectively used by the speakers, and vigorous advertising 
was prescribed as the best remedy for the mail order evil. 


Local Credit Association Work. 


At the Tuesday afternoon session during the discussion 
of the garnishment and lien laws W. C. Lang, Webster 
Grove, told of the success which followed the formation 
of a local eredit association in which all but two mer- 
chants of the county were enrolled. All doubtful accounts 
were referred to the association, and the heads of families 
represented were placed on A and B lists, the A list hav- 
ing the heading “Be careful—sell at your own risk,” 
while the B list embodied names of persons to whom 
credit should be extended under no circumstances under 
a fine of $10. The plan was described as successful in 
weeding out deadbeats and in making honest but improvi- 
dent buyers more careful; that the people of the county 
were benefited quite as much as the merchants because of 
a better understanding of the value of credit. 


Selling Paints. 


One of the most interesting discussions was on the 
topic, “* How Best to Sell Paints.” This discussion was 
entered into by A. H. Gruendler, R. H. Meyers, W. C. 
Lang, W. H. Hahn, G. A. Pauley, Frederick Neudorff, O. 
W. Johnston, Geo. W. Simms, and others. The conclusion 
was reached that the sale of White Lead and Oil to paint- 
ers nearly always involved loss, while the sale of ready 
mixed Paints for cash to painters or consumers alike 
was one of the most profitable adjuncts to the Hardware 
business. A motion to ask the Missouri Legislature to 
take action similar to that of North Dakota in com- 
pelling the publication of the analysis on the outside of 
every can sold in the State was referred to the Trade 
Abuse Committee. The feeling, however, prevailed that 
it would be playing into the hands of the mail order 
houses and against the retail merchant. 


Sale of Furnaces. 


Secretary Neudorff, Vice-President Hahn, R. H. Mey- 
ers, F. H. Mayer, J. A. Feffer and others spoke on the 
subject of Furnaces and heating, and the general sen- 
timent was that this was a highly important branch 
in the Hardwareman’s business and could be made very 
profitable, particularly because so many farmers had 
reached a degree of prosperity and education where they 
were no longer satisfied to heat their homes with Stoves. 


How Best to Sell Stoves. 


F. P. Haus of Iberia, for 38 years connected with the 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Company of St. Louis, read 
an instructive paper on “How Best to Sell Stoves,” 
in part as follows: 

A great many complaints are brought about by the 
dealer or his clerk making unreasonable promises and 
guarantees regarding what a Stove or Range will do in 
order to make a sale. You should be careful along this 
line. 

I have come to the conclusion that the safest way to 
figure is that every one who buys a Stove is going to set 
it up wrong when they have the setting up to do, and 
when the Stove goes out of town they have it to do and 
then run it just as it should not be run. 


THERE ARE VERY FEW, 


if any, Stoves or Ranges made to-day that won’t work if 
set up properly to a good flue and good fuel is used, but 
these are not the only qualifications that are needed to 
insure good bread, biscuit or cake. The other things just 
as necessary are good materials and a cook who “ knows 
how.” 

There is no mystery about the heating of an oven. It 
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becomes hot because the heat from the flame and hot gas 
coming from the firebox are absorbed by the plates of the 
oven as they pass over and under it and radiate on the 
other side or’ into .the oven. Then what is needed is a 
clean fire and draft enough to draw the heat around quick 
enough so that most of it is not absorbed by the top of 
Stove or Range and top of oven before it reaches the 
bottom of the oven. Ashes allowed to accumulate on top 
of the oven do not help the baking, and if allowed to 
accumulate under the oven check the draft. 


IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

that a Stove or Range of itself has no draft. That is a 
thing separate and apart from the Range or Stove and 
must be furnished by the flue to which they are connected, 
and when you get right down to it there is no such thing 
as draft anyway; it is push and not pull, and is created 
in the following way: When you start a fire in a Range 
or Stove it heats the air in them and the flue, and as the 
air becomes heated it expands and creates a partial vacu- 
um, when the colder air in the room is pushed into the 
firebox, only to become heated and pushed up the chim- 
ney as before, and the hotter the air becomes the more 
it expands and the faster it is pushed up the chimney. 
This is really what so-called draft is. 


NO CHIMNEY 


for a Range or Cook Stove should be less than 8x8 
inches inside, and the top of the chimney should be as 
high as any other part of the building and should not 
be overhung by a tree, and to obtain the best results the 
Range or Stove should have all of such chimney for its 
own use, which is seldom the case. 

In figuring on Hardware for a new house, would it 
not be well to suggest that parties be sure to see that 
flues are built properly and large enough? This would be 
an act of kindness to the owner at least, and would save 
many a complaint later. 


DEALERS SHOULD SET UP 


all Stoves or Ranges sold by them where they can, and 
where they go into the country find out what they can 
about conditions and instruct purchasers accordingly. 
When a complaint is made send a man that you know 
knows what a flue should be and how a Stove should be 
set up, to see what is wrong and let him report to you 
what he has seen and knows to be the case, and not what 
parties have told him, before writing the maker. 
Finally, when a man comes in with his wife to buy a 
Stove devote all your attention to the lady and not to the 
man, because if you sell him a Stove she does not want 
rest assured you have sold trouble and are going to hear 
from her later on. I have found this to be the case often. 


Builders’ Hardware. 


A vigorous discussion of this topic finally resolved 
itself largely into an experience meeting as to the inroads 
of jobbers who sold direct to contractors and consumers 
or to Racket stores. Members were requested to file evi- 
dence in writing with the secretary who would take up 
the complaints in connection with the Trade Abuse Com- 
mittee. A resolution that no member should buy a dollar's 
worth of goods of any kind from a jobber who thus for- 
got his duty to his customers was proposed, but with- 
drawn in favor of less radical action: 


Hardware Conditions Past, Present and Future 


were discussed by W. H. Hahn, who fearlessly attacked 
jobbers who sold at retail, and who sold Hardware to 
grocers, druggists, Racket stores and other competing 
dealers. He held that any Hardware merchant made a 
mistake who made a feature of advertising or pushing 
jobbers’ special brands, because in so doing they were 
inevitably creating competition for themselves. 

A motion by O. W. Johnston to the effect that the Mis- 
souri Hardware Association requests all jobbers and 
manufacturers of Hardware to refrain from selling any 
but legitimate Hardware merchants, was carried with- 
out a dissenting vote. 


Selling for Cash. 


E. Thurston of Cliftonville, M. A. Wingert of Kansas 
City, Mr. Everett of Camden, F. H. Mayer of Macon and 
others testified as to the practicability of a cash business. 
Mr. Everett described a plan by which he sold coupon 
books entitling the holder to buy merchandise to the value 
of $5, $10, $20 or $25, taking the farmer’s note for the 
value of the book, note to be paid without interest at expi- 
ration or if not paid at expiration of note to bear interest 
from date of note. Such books when paid for cash in ad- 
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vance entitled the purchaser to 2 per cent. discount. The 


plan, he said, worked admirably. 


Insurance Association. 


The Wednesday afternoon session was largely devoted 
to the Missouri Hardware Mutual Association. After a 
lengthy discussion it was decided to continue the present 
“note plan,” which limits the liability of each policy 


holder, until policies in force reach the aggregate of 
$500,000. 


G. A. Pauley of St. Louis was elected to the board of 
directors of the insurance association in place of F. A 
Kansteiner, resigned. Other officers of the association 
were continued for another year. 


Resolutions. 


The following resolutions introduced singly on the floor 
were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That this association place itself on record as op- 
posing the National Bankruptcy Law, and favoring an amend- 
ment that shall prevent the abuse of the present law by profes- 
sional dead beats. 

Resolved, That this association place itself on record as 
favoring the pending regulation of railroad rates by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Resolved, 'That we are uvalterably opposed to proposed par- 
cels post legislation and favor instead 1-cent postage on first- 
class matter, 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to draw up a 
memorial to be presented to each member of Congress and both 
Senators from the State of Missouri, asking their opposition to 
all legislation that will lead to a reduction of postal rates on 
parcels or merchandise, and that the secretary appoint a mem- 
ber from each Congressional district to secure signatures to such 
memorials from merchants in all lines before presentation to our 
representatives at Washington. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed whose duty it shal! 
be to endeavor to effect local, county and town organizations of 
Hardware merchants. 


The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of William 
H. Hahn, M. C. Post and J. T. Cochran, offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously approved: 


Resolved, That our association express heartfelt sympathy 
to the widow and family of our deceased member, R. W. Brough- 
ton, of Odessa, Mo., and that the secretary be instructed that a 
copy of these resolutions be mailed to them. 

Resolved, That our association express sympathy to the 
American Artisan and to the widow and family of deceased in 
the loss of our esteemed brother, Sidney P. Johnston. 

Resolved, That our association extend sincere thanks to the 
Hardware Editor of The Iron Age, R. R. Williams, for the inter- 
est he has taken in our association, and send him our friendly 
greeting and good will. 

Resolved, 'That our association express thanks to R, R. Shu- 
man of The Jron Age tor his kind assistance. 

Resolved, That our association express thanks to our presi- 
dent and other officers for their faithful services rendered during 
the past year. 

Resolved, That our association express thanks to the press 
of Kansas City, also the trade press and the Hardware Dealers’ 
Association and the citizens for their hospitality. 

Resolved, That our association express thanks to F. P. Haus 
of the Charter Oak Stove & Range Company for his splendid 
work in furthering the interests of the Hardware and Stove 
trade. 

Resolved, That our association express their most profound 
thanks for the untiring efforts of our secretary, Frederick Neu- 
dorff, and for the faithful services rendered to our association. 

Resolved, That our association express thanks to the travel- 
ing representatives of the firms here present and for their uni- 
form courtesy at our annual meeting. 


Secretary Neudorff’s Report. 


The report of Secretary Fred Neudorff, St. Joseph, 
pointed out that the membership of the association was 
not what it should be, notwithstanding energetic efforts 
to interest nonaffiliated merchants. Mr. Neudorff’s re- 
port was as follows, in part: 


One of the duties incumbent on your secretary is the 
presentation of an annual report. I confess that my pref- 
erence in the matter is to beg to be excused at this time 
from making or attempting to make a report. I have 
served the association for five terms. In and out of sea- 
son I have labored assiduously, conscientiously, faithfully 
and withal economically to build up the association to 
where it is—far, far from where it should be. 

We have enrolled probably one and a half tenths of 
the Hardware dealers of Missouri. We have had prob- 
ably four-tenths in the association at different times. It 
is not an uncommon condition to find four-tenths to seven- 
tenths of the dealers in some of the States north of us in 
their State associations, and some of them have not re- 
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ceived one-tenth the urging our people have had in the 
past four years. 


THERE ARE REASONS FOR THIS, 


and the main one, I take it, is the fact that the majority 
of the Hardware dealers of Missouri are more vitally in- 
terested in the Implement and Vehicle branch of their 
business than they are in the Hardware part, and, being 
members of an Implement dealers’ association, they feel 
they cannot afford the additional $3 dues per annum to 
join with us. 

I attended the last convention of this association last 
month and listened to some of the speeches and con- 
cluded that all the grief of business life was not tied up 
in bunches for our especial use and contemplation. I in- 
formed President Frier at the conclusion of our last 
meeting that I would try 


A NEW PLAN OF OPERATION 


for the coming year and give the dealers in Missouri a 
little respite from the continuous effort I had made to 
bring them into the fold, and I believe it has been almost 
as profitable a plan. We have strange people in Mis- 
souri; they have in every State, but the per capita of 
strangeness is greater in some States than in others, and 
Missourians take the belt, bake shop and all. I am very 
frequently asked by dealers in Hardware the question, 
“What has the association done, what can and what 
it aims to do.” Such questions naturally are very de- 
pressing, and I often wonder how long the inquirer has 
been in the business and whether he reads the trade 
paper. It seems sufficient for myself to know that in this 
country there is an alert, aggressive, progressive, intelli- 
gent, honest body of my fellow tradesmen who are stand- 
ing as a bulwark of strength to look after my interests, 
fight my battles for a fair, square chance to make a living. 
I know that in unity there is strength, and that the 
knowledge of this unity among us is a powerful deterrent 
force against evils that would prevent our business suc- 
ces. The merchant who cannot agree to these truths has 
not enough initiative thought in his make-up to cause 
much of a ripple on the sea of life. 

Some people are ruled wholly by the selfish, personal 
viewpoint of life. To them the question is, “‘ Where does 
it benefit me?” And these are so narrow that the broad- 
er viewpoint, that ‘“‘ which benefits my brother also blesses 
me,” is entirely obscured. Our association has taken a 
patriotic and progressive step in an attempt to personally 
benefit the Hardware merchants of this State in its insur- 
ance branch, and that company exemplifies the value of a 
little unity, which, if it had consisted of double the por- 
tion, would have netted us all fully 55 per cent. rebates 
on our insurance expense. 


How to Sell Washing Machines. 


An interesting paper, entitled “ How to Sell Washing 
Machines,” was read by C. W. Magill, representing the 
Boss Washing Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. From 
it we make the following extracts: 


In selling Washing Machines to the consumer I would 
advise the dealer to be very attentive to the specialty 
man, if one presents himself, for it is his business to 
know his competitors’ goods as well as he does his own, 
for from him oftentimes one can learn much about the 
goods he may have in stock that make good pointers in 
selling. I have frequently found the retail merchant 
with rotary Washers in his store who could not make any 
comparison between what he had for sale with what his 
‘competitor had. I have seen young men who were show- 
ing Washers who said, “ This machine is the best; we 
sell more of this Washer than our competitor does of 
the kind he has,” and relies upon a statement which he 
is not sure is correct to influence the sale. 


HE MUST BE ABLE TO TELL HIS CUSTOMER 


and show him that every statement he makes is the 
truth. If it is a rotary Washer tell him the size of the 
tub, because all Washers have not the same size tub; 
next call his attention to the finish and the kind of lum- 
ber. If he has a quality of lumber in the tub he is sell- 
ing that is less liable to shrink and swell than some other 
woods it is a good point to make. If the hoops are 
strong and good attention should be called to this. If 
the machine can be taken apart and put together easily 
dwell on that point too. 


SHOW HOW EASY 


it is to insert any repairs that may be needed, for any- 
thing will wear out in time. Cover the general construc- 
tion. Make your customer familiar with all the minutie 
and then show him that the dasher makes so much of a 
revolution before reversal takes place, for that indicates 
one of the features of the ability of the Washer just as 
much as anything else, and be sure to call attention to the 
number of reversals the dasher makes to, say, 50 turns of 
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the hand wheel, because then you show the speed, and 
the more speed you have the less number of times you 
have to turn the hand wheel to produce the same result, or 
to do better work in the same time or as good work in 
less time. If you happen to have a larger dasher it only 
shows mure agitation because it describes the large circle 
in the same time a smaller one does. If the tubs happen 
to be larger there is an advantage because it brings the 
clothes nearer to the rubbing surface on the side of tub. 
Especially call attention to the dasher if it happens to be 
constructed so that the shaft does not come through the 
dasher to entangle the clothes or pinch holes in the gar- 
ments, 
You must get into the details. 


THE LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


in showing up goods as much as the greater ones. If you 
have shields over the gears to prevent children from 
pinching their fingers show the advantage, or if your 
machine is not made that way show why it is not needed. 
Quality and durability count as much as ease of opera- 
tion. Always advise your customers never to load the 
Washer so heavy that it works hard, and always use soap 
plentifully because it is a chemical action this washing 
of clothes. The dirt must be loosened and the soap does 
it. Boiling hot water in which a large portion of soap 
has been dissolved loosens the fibers and permits the wa- 
ter to pass through, carrying the dirt with it. If it isa 
double acting machine, one of the kind that the Germans 
and Swedes seem to prefer because of its rubbing pro- 
pensity in opening up the meshes of the garment, then 
show its ease of operation. If you happen to have one 
that can be put together without the use of Nuts or Bolts 
or the Hardware is interlocking and automatic in its ac- 
tion call attention to this; show up all good points. 


THE SUREST WAY TO CLINCH A SALE 


is to say, “ Take it home and if after using it for three 
or four times you find it is not as I represent it, or does 
not do the work, bring it back and we will give you 
your money back.” You know that if it was not satis- 
factory it would come back anyhow, and: you are safe. 
Never run down your competitor’s goods. Rather tell 
your customer if he asks you anything about them, all 
their good points and show what way yours is superior. 
BEAR IN MIND 

that the water must get through the clothes, that soap 
loosens the dirt and that a machine that squeezes by any 
process the water through the garments is much better 
than one that forces the clothes through the water. 

You all know that it is always best to get the money 
tor your goods and you can refund if returned, but goods 
are not near so liable to be returned if they are paid 
for as they are when given for trial. 

VISITING THE FARMER. 

Some dealers in small towns have been very success- 
ful with washing machines by allowing a clerk or two to 
take a wagon in the dull harvest time loaded with 
washers and leave one at every farmer’s house who has 
not a washer, telling him to try the machine for a month 
and it has been almost a certainty that the sale was 
made right then because it showed confidence. 


Election of Officers. 

The following officers and committees were chosen for 
the ensuing year: 

PRESIDENT, W. H. Hahn, St. Louis. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, M. A. Wengert, Kansas City. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, Frederick Neudorff, St. Joseph. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTER.— Taylor Frier, Louisiana, three 
years; O. W. Johnston, Marshall, two years; W. T. Shoop, Rich- 
mond, one year. 

TRADE ABUSE COMMITTEE.—H. J. Brunner, Kansas City; J. 
L. Boehl, St. Louis; A. R. Bondurant, Galt. 

AUDITING COMMITTEE (reappointed).—J. G. Weber, Clayton ; 
A. Steinmeier, St. Louis; G. L. Phillips, Bethany. 

The place and time of meeting of the next convention 
was left to the decision of the Executive Committee. 

Greetings 

from President F. S. Kretsinger of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association were presented by T. T. 
Hitech, representing the American Fork & Hoe Company 
in the West and treasurer of the Iowa Farming Tool 
Company, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


Kansas City Local Association. 

A local organization of Hardware merchants of Kan- 
sas City and surrounding towns was effected as the re- 
sult of the missionary work done by the State Associa- 
tion. George W. Simms was‘elected president, James L. 
Burnett vice-president and Milton A. Wingert secretary- 
treasurer. 
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EXHIBITS. 


The fact that the larger convention of the Illinois 
Association, with its accompanying “ hardware show,” 
was held on the same date as the Missouri convention 
militated against the displays at Kansas City. However, 
a goodly number of displays filled the parlor floor rooms 
of the Coates House, among them the following: 


AMERICAN STEEL & WrrRE Company, Chicago: American and 
Ellwood Fencing and Corn Cribbing. In charge of G. L, Magill. 
Bandana handkerchief souvenirs. 

AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York. Represented by 
F. E. Rouse, who presented guests with a miniature Wringer 
badge. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis: Line of Atkins’ Saws and 
Specialties, in charge of G. W. Gladding. Memorandum book 
and saw stick pin souvenirs. 

Geo. H. BrisHop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind.: Line of Saws, 
Trowels, Floor Scrapers, &c. E, F. Coulter, Western repre- 
sentative. 

Boss WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Cincinnati. 
by C. W. Magill. 


Represented 
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Table and Pocket Cutlery, in charge of J. G. Beegle, Western 
representative. Nickel Plated Pocket Knife souvenir. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis: Display of Keen 
Kutter Edged Tools and Cutlery, Volo Sewing Machines, &c., iu 
charge of Fred. Kuhn, J. T. Riley, R. P. Shipley and Garland 
Nolan. Axe badges, women’s axe breastpins and Keen Kutter 
dating stamps for souvenirs. 

TaYLor & BocGis Founpry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Represented by E. F. Coulter. 

Vicror Mra. Company, Hiawatha, Kas.: Demonstration of 
the new Wonder Washer, in charge of E. V. Allen and F. J. 
Tallant, proprietors. 

WAVERLY WOODEN WARE WorKS, St. Joseph, Mo.: Exhibit of 
the Waverly Washer, in charge of H. C. Brodrick. 

WESTERN WHEEL BARROW & Mra. COMPANY, Kansas City, 
Kas.: Display of Wheel Barrows, in charge of T. G. Dade, vice- 
president and generul manager. 


MISSOURI ASSOCIATION MAP. 


An inspection of the map herewith given indicates that 
there is a considerable proportion of the towns and 
cities of Missouri unrepresented in the association of 
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Hardware Association Map of Missouri. 


Buck’s Stove & Rance Company, St. Louis. Represented 
by Fred. Spielman. 

CHARTER Oak Stove & RANGE Company, St. Louis. Repre- 
sented by F. P. Haus. No exhibit. Memorandum book souvenir. 

DUNLAP MFG. COMPANY, Dunlap, Iowa: Exhibit of Chimney 
Tops, Adjustable Stove Pipe and Barn Door Latches, in charge 
of H. Kellogg. 

JoLiet Stove Works, Joliet, Ill.: Line of Moore’s Stoves 
and Ranges, in charge of H. A. Smith and E. B. Ambs. Stamped 
leather valise tag souvenir. 

MAJESTIC MFG. Company, St. Louis. 
Ritter. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, St. Louis and 
Chicago: Display of Hollow Ware. Cup and saucer souvenir. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Exhibit of 
Welded Steel Wire Fencing and Cribbing, accompanied by dem- 
onstration of the strength of the weld by means of a blow 
torch and other tests, in charge of C. W. Ellsworth, R. E. Shaw, 
J. C, Hostetler and N. W. Smith. Souvenir, a steel cane in the 
form of a mammoth wire nail. 

REPUBLIC METAL WARE CoMPANY, Chicago and Buffalo: Line 
of new Niagara Enameled Ware and other Household Utensils 
and specialties, in charge of A, S. Walker. Niagara Enameled 
Ware Cup and Saucer souvenir. 

REVOLVING Bin Company, Chicago. 
Beegle. 

ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY and ROBESON CUTLERY Com- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Display of Copper Nickel Plated Table 
and Kitchen Ware, Galvanized Ware and a miscellaneous line of 


‘ 


Represented by Al. 


Represented by J. G. 


the State. It is hoped, however, during the coming year- 
to canvass the State systematically with a view to se- 
euring a large increase in the membership with the help 
of the mutual insurance feature. The towns underscored, 
it will be understood, contain members of the association. 
Places of 10,000 and over are in capitals, as in the 
case of SEDALIA; places with 5000 and less than 10,000 
are in heavy face lower case, and all others in lower 
case roman. 


Membership. 


The following members were recorded as present at 
the convention or as having paid their dues for 1906: 


BETHANY. ULAYTON, 

R. C. Phillips, J. G. Weber. 

G. L. Phillips, CARTHAGE. 
Bethany Hardware Company, Drake Hardware Company. 
Stubbs & Sons. COWGILL, 


BOLCKOW. 
Dodd & Patterson. 
BROOKFIELD. 
Harris & Faut, 
M. C. Post. 
BRECKINRIDGE, 
J. P. Cochrane. 
CLINTON, 
C. H. Foster. 
CLIFTONVILLE, 
e. Thurston. 


Delaney & Austin. 

CALIFORNIA, 
R. R. Blumstengel. 

CARROLLTON. 
Bowers & Crouch. 

CAMDEN POINT. 
Everett Bros. 
DESOTO. 
Cunningham & Hamel Company. 
DEARBORN. 

Joseph Little. 
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DIXON. LA PLATA, 
Rinehart & Holland. Fulmer & Gilbreath. 
EDGERTON. LATHROP. 
J. R. Noland. Alvin Dudfield. 





LAWSON. 
Edw. J. Fox. 
LEXINGTON JUNCTION. 
G. A. Dodson. 
MARIONVILLE. 
U. L. Coleman. 
MEMPHIS. 
J. E. Mount. 
MARTHASVILLE. 
Marthasville Hardware Co. 
MACON, 
Edw. A. Demeter. 
MIAMI, 
W. E. Burns. 
MAYVIEW. 
G. H. Robius. 
MARSHALL, 
O. W. Johnston. 
John W. Ballen. 
MACON, 
IF’. H. Mayer. 
MEMPHIS, 
Ben Morris. 





















WM. H. HAHN. 








ELDON. 
Cc. S. Idsardi. 
FORT MADISON. 
T. T. Hitch. 
FILLMORE. 
D. C. Spicer, 
A. R. Bondurant. 
GALT, 
Tanners Hardware Company. 
GOWER. 
George Jamison. 
HURDLAND. 
Frank Snow. 
HANNIBAL. 
B. E. Hickson. 









oO. W. JOHNSTON. 


MOBERLY. 
Thom & Gillam. 
MEADVILLE. 
Abell & Loomis. 
MACEDON. 
J. A. Englessen, 
NEOSHO. 
Briggs Center Hardware Co. 
NEW HAMPTON. 
J. W. Shumard. 
OREGON. 
Schulte Bros. 
POLO. 
Salle & Wonstetler. 
PLATTE CITY. 
Guy Coleman, 
Cc. O. Moore, 





TAYLOR FRIER. 





IBERIA, 
Fred P. Haus. 

JOPLIN. 
W. Guengerich Bros. 

KANSAS CITY. 

Hucke Hardware Company, 
Simms Hardware Company, 
E. Stoeltzing, 
Tom Ray Cutlery Company, 
Brunner Hardware Company, 
Burnett & McVey, 
J. G. Bregel, 
Charles Keys, 
Wengert & Bishop, 
G. W. Gladdin. 

LIBERTY. 
8. P. Bogges. 

LOUISIANA, 
Frier-Jaquin Hardware Com- 
pany. 











W. T. SHOOP. 










ROLLA. 
J. A. Spilman. 

RIDGEWAY. 
I. M. Reeves. 

ROCKFORD. 
George L. Bischof & Sons, 
John H. Traub. 

ST. JOSEPH. 
D. C. Spicer, 
Curtain-Clark Hardware Co. 
Neudorff Hardware Company, 
J. A. Feffer. 

ST. LOUIS. 
William H. Hahn, 
Graves Hardware Company, 
G. A. Pauley, 
E. Wachter & Son, 
A. H. Gruendler, 
George M. Rinie, 
R. H. Meyers, 
Webb Hardware Company, 
anita at liad John May, 
FREDERICK NEUDORFF. toeh! Hardware Company, 
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J. M. Pfaff, SILEX. 
J. L. Boebl, J. P. Mudd. 

H. C. Guenther, SLATER, 
Theo. C. Wirtz. Rawlings & Haynie, 


Quisenberry & Hains. 
SPRINGFIELD. 
J.G. Leonard Hardware Co. 
SWEET SPRINGS. 

Coulter Hardware Company. 

TARKIO. 
A. A. Curfman, 
Williamson & Travis. 

TURNEY. 
William Moore. 

TRELOAR. 
Frank Trau. 

TRENTON. 
Witten Hardware Company, 
Thomas & Foster, 
G. A, Easterday. 

TROY. 
Ira L. Russell. 
VERSAILLES. 

E. M. Duff. 





WARSAW. 
Gallaher & Calbert. 
WASHINGTON. 
William Poppenhusen. 
WEBSTER GROVE. 
W. Claude Lang. 
WEST PLAINS. 
7 -ANQTRINER Aid Hardware Company, 
F. A. KANSTEINER. WESTON. 
W. & W. J. Rumpel. 
WARRENSBURG. 





STRAWBERRY. A. D. Redford. 
Big Four Hardware Company. KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
SHELBINA, G. W. Yardley, 
F. Miller & Co. A. W. Farells Hardware Co. 
> oo 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


L. Garrett, Huntsville, Ark., has sold his Hardware 
and Furniture business to Davis & Hawn. 


J. H. Morris, one of the heaviest stockholders of the 
Morris Hardware Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has re 
tired from all connection with the business. He was suc- 
ceeded as manager by Bert Coe, the treasurer of the 
company. 


Osborn Bros. have succeeded A. B. Cole & Son, Jones- 
boro, Ark., in the Hardware business. 


J. R. Boon has purchased the retail business of W. A. 
Moore, Cotton Plant, Ark. He will carry a stock of Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Paints, 
Oils, Sporting and Athletic Goods. 


J. W. Phillips has bought his partner’s interest in the 
firm of Phillips & Kent, Somerset, Pa., and will conduct a 
retail business in Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils and Sporting Goods. 





Cavitt-Lee Company, McGregor, Texas, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000, fully paid up, 
sueceeding William Lee & Co., in the Hardware and 
Furniture business at the old stand. 





Hina Hardware Company has succeeded Hina-Babb 
Company, Marion, Ky., and will continue the Hardware, 
Farming Implement, Wagon, Buggy, Seed, Stove and Har- 
ness business at the old stand. 


The Meyer Machine Company, Petersburg, Ind., since 
July last, when it purchased the business of Stafford 
& Meyer, has bought the entire stock of Wiley & Patter- 
son, retailers of Implements, Buggies, Wagons, &c., and 
last month succeeded to the Implement business of Read 
& Snider. 

——___.--@—__—— 

Edwin K. Larimer, for many years in the Iron, Steel 
and Hardware business in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died at 
his home in that city on the 17th ult., after an illness of 
several months’ duration. Mr. Larimer was born in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1842. He located in Cedar Rapids in 
1869, engaging at once in the Hardware business in the 
same building now occupied by his large wholesale and 
retail stock. For some years Mr. Larimer was active in 
the public service, having been elected alderman in 1876 
and 1877, and also serving for some years as a member 
of the Board of Education. Mr. Larimer was a valued 
citizen, and held in very high esteem by all who knew 
him. He is survived by his widow, two sons, E. J. and J. 
A. Larimer, who will continue the business, and one 
daughter, Mrs. W. L. Phipps. 
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Illinois Retail Hardware Association. 


HE three-day session of the eighth annual convention 
of the Illinois Retail Hardware Association, held at 
the First Regiment Armory, Chicago, February 20 to 22, 
gave evidence of the growing appreciatioh of the value of 
benefits of organized effort among the Hardwaremen of 
that State, and the accessions to membership since the 
Pevria convention reached a total that establishes a record 
for State associations never yet approached. At the close 
of the meeting it was announced that nearly 700 members 
were enrolled, as against only 225 the previous year. 
With 1800 eligible dealers in the State, efforts will be put 
forth to make this organization the banner association of 
the national body. 

The exhibits of the manufacturers and jobbers on the 
main floor and balcony of the armory, in number, magnifi- 
cence and completeness have never before been equaled 
at any State convention. Nearly 175 spaces were occupied 
and more than 200 distinct displays would have been in 
the hall if the space could have been secured. In appre- 
ciation of the value of such extensive displays, which in 
this instance reached the proportions of a Hardware 
show, it was decided to meet again in the Windy City 
next year, when the Coliseum will be procured and ample 
room will be provided for the manufacturers and jobbers 
to show their goods. 

It was suggested by the exhibitors that the show in 
1907 continue for one week, and an effort will be made to 
have the National Retail Hardware Association meet the 
same week, following the convention of the Illinois or- 
ganization. The Executive Committee has been instructed 
to extend an invitation to the national body to meet again 
in Chicago next year, and if accepted there will probably 
be the greatest gathering of manufacturers, jobbers and 
merchants of Hardware ever assembled in this country. 

While this gathering was held in this city where the 
mail order business has reached the highest state of de- 
velopment, little time was devoted to the question of the 
catalogue house. The conduct of business, including 
salesmanship, advertising, window displays, were topics 
to which much attention was given, and the improved 
methods suggested will be of great aid to the merchants 
in overcoming a hundred influences now diverting much 
trade into illegitimate channels. 

The convention hall was crowded at the opening ses- 
sion Tuesday morning, and after invocation by Rev. 
Austine D. Cribe, Hon. Edward F. Dunne, mayor of Chi- 
cago, was introduced by William Gormley. He delivered 
a happy address of welcome and extended the freedom of 
the city. The response to the mayor’s address was made 
by Charles H. Williams of Streator, ex-president of the 
association. 

Presidential Address. 

President Frank B. McKenney, Rockford, reviewed the 
work of the year, and his announcement of the growth 
of the association was followed by prolonged applause. 
Mr. McKenney referred to the catalogue house agitation 
and the necessity for keeping up the fight. He said that, 
thanks to association effort, railroad rates had been ma- 
terially reduced during the year. Mr. McKenney referred 
to the large increase in membership since the last annual 
meeting and said that a great many of the new members 
were secured through the Hardware mutual insurance 
feature, by which merchants were enabled to save from 
25 to 35 per cent. a year on their premium. He closed 
with a vigorous appeal to his brother Hardwaremen to 
be energetic and enterprising in the conduct of business. 


Convention Committees. 


President McKenney then announced the foliowing 
committees : 


NOMINATIONS.—C. M. Hurst, Denver; D. M. Norris, Kankakee ; 
E. B. Johnson, Kewanee; J. L. Smith, Chicago; T. C. Con- 
ners, Chicago. 

AvDITING.—Grant Porter, Chicago; Orion Howe, Streator; O. B. 
Stebbins. 

Press.—M. RB. Costello, Chicago; C. D. Warren, Chicago; J. P. 
Rekels, Decatur. 

LOCATION OF FLace For HOLDING Next CoNVRNTION.—R. G. 
Scheurer, Vandalia ; Chas. Maurer, East St. Louis; Wm. Bit- 


tell, Peoria; E. W. Hewell, Dixon: Chas. Kruse, Richmond. 
Reso.urions.—C. A. Williams, Streator; H. G. Cormick, Cen- 

tralia; Dan Holder, Centralia. : 
Sprcrm..—L. D. Ray, Belvidere; G. A. Engelhardt, Chicago ; 


Wm. Gormley, Chicago. 
Addresses of Manufacturers and Jobbers 


consumed the remainder of the Tuesday morning session. 

A. C. Bartlett, president of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., said, in part: “I am not personally on your pro- 
gramme, but as I take it for granted that I am the first 
jobber to address you, I welcome you here on behalf of 
the jobbers of the State of Illinois. Years ago it was 
my good fortune to have personal acquaintance with 
every customer on our books, but now I regret to say 
that this is not the case, and this change in conditions 
has made such meetings a necessity where you can come 
and become acquainted with your fellow Hardwaremen.” 
Continuing, he said that in times gone by the Hardware 
merchant was content to place his order. twice a year 
and was satisfied if the goods reached him in from two 
to three weeks. At present he places his orders at least 
once a week, sometimes daily, and often many times a 
day orders are sent in in order to keep stocks down to as 
low a level as possible. ‘“ On account of the changes in the 
methods of advertising business,” he added, “it is the 
resourceful men, the energetic men who get the business— 
the men whom your president says can cope with the 
catalogue house question. It is not the man who sits 
back and sulks, but the man who gets out and fights. 
The victory cannot be gained by single effort nor by an 
organization of this kind alone, but by the combined 
efforts of the manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. Let 
every Hardwaremian create a sentiment in his own town 
with the grocer, druggist and other merchants, and let 
this sentiment arouse the same spirit and enthusiasm in 
other States, and how long do you think the catalogue 
house would be able to sell in your community?” He 
closed by calling attention to proposed parcels post legis- 
lation, which he said was another cloud in the sky threat- 
ening the merchant. 

George W. Trout of the Trout Hardware Company out- 
lined briefly his experience in the past two or three weeks 
at conventions held in other States. He said that the 
retail merchants everywhere are aroused and the growth 
of the State associations indicates the growing interest in 
the work of these bodies. He took up the question of ad- 
vertising and told the merchants to freely use the columns 
of the daily papers in their towns and said that if the 
retailer would spend as much money in advertising in pro- 
portion as does the catalogue house or department store 
there would be no catalogue house question confronting 
them at the present time. He recounted seeing advertise- 
ments of Hardware merchants which had never been 
changed and which displayed Lawn Mowers at Christmas 
and Stoves during the summer months. On behalf of the 
salesmen he asked the merchants to show them every 
courtesy and give them their attention, as they can be of 
great assistance to them in the growth of their business. 

C. W. Asbury of the Enterprise Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, vice-president of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association, brought greetings from that organ- 
ization. He said in part: 


The manufacturers are in a position to-day which is 
very close to your own. I think perhaps one great mis- 
take, however, has been made in considering the ques- 
tions before our associations. If there has been a mistake 
it has been of encouraging a spirit of enmity among the 
three branches of trade, and we will make better progress 
by getting them together and correcting our common 
evils. The manufacturer realizes that the retailer is the 
bulwark of his business and he knows thoroughly that 
the merchant can do much to encourage or discourage 
sales. I look forward to the day when the three organ- 
izations can be brought into closer harmony. This can- 
not be done by petty jealousies, and we appeal to you to 
look upon the manufacturer in a spirit of fairness, and I 
know he will confer with you on every subject. I can 
also add that the manufacturer wishes you prosperity 
and that he has your interest at heart. 
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Remarks were also made by Henry A. Taylor, Chicago 
sales manager of the American Screw Company; Chas. 
Smith of the Chas. Smith Company; W. H. Bennett of 
the Lawson Mfg. Company, Chicago; F. F. Porter, Chi- 
cago; Wm. Gormley of Bullard & Gormley, Chicago; A. P. 
Riter of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. and Lazarus 
Kahn of F. & L. Kahn & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


Wednesday morning’s session was largely given over 
to a discussion of fire insurance. W. P. Lewis of New 
Albany, Ind., treasurer of the National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, read a paper which contained many 
valuable statistics favoring mutual companies over stock 
organizations. The paper was substantially like the one 
read before the Nebraska convention, from which extracts 
were given in our last issue. 

K. Neutson of the Retail Hardware Dealers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company of Minnesota also discussed mutual! 
fire insurance companies, and said among other things 
that the lowest rate of fire belongs to the Hardware 
trade. Incendiarism, he added, is the cause of the largest 
percentage of losses, and in France, where measures have 
been taken to make fire losses of this kind unprofitable, 
the insurance rate only amounts to 8 cents on risks that 
cost $1 in this country. He then told of the great strides 
made by the Minnesota company, which has saved a 
larger surplus since its organization than the losses 
amount to, and as a result it hopes to return in the near 
future instead of 40 per cent. 60 to 70 per cent. 

C. A. Peck, secretary of the Wisconsin Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, told of the benefits derived by the 
insured from that organization. 

J. D. Kenyon of the Sheldon School of Scientific Sales- 
manship followed with an interesting talk on the “ Science 
of the Selling Side of Trade,’ after which Grant Porter 
read an able and thoughtful paper prepared by Z. T. 
Miller, former president of the Illinois and National Asso- 
ciations, who was prevented from attending the con- 
vention. 

On Wednesday afternoon S. R. Miles of Mason City, 
Iowa, gave a stereopticon talk on the catalogue house 
question, and at this session Secretary L. D. Nish of 
Elgin presented his report, which, in part, was as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The secretary has used the influence of this associa- 
tion in conjunction with the Merchants’ Association of 
Illinois for the passage of equitable laws and in the in- 
terest of the retail merchant in general. 

The secretary has kept in close touch with the Na- 
tional Association and the Joint Committee and furnished 
the necessary data for Lllinois. 

Early in last year the Minnesota Retail Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company complied with all the 
Illinois laws necessary to be admitted to do business in 
Illinois, but did not get into the field to do active work 
until last fall, and then they sent Mr. Neutson, and 
through his efforts some 140 odd new members have been 
added to our roll. 

The association has been a gainer in actual number 
of new members through the efforts of the Promotion 
Committee, which was appointed at the last meeting of 
the association, and to them is due the thanks of the 
association; and to the knights of the grip we are cer- 
tainly indebted for the long list of new members which 
they have sent in. They have kept the secretary posted 
on prospective members throughout the State and seem 
always willing to put in a good word for our association. 
The Illinois Association 


WAS NEVER IN BETTER CONDITION 


tnan it is to-day, having added to its roll of membership 
during the past year and at this convention a grand 
total of 317 new members, making a paid-up membership 
of 600 or over, and all this notwithstanding the lone 
cry of one trade journal that the Lllinois Association’s 
affairs were on the wane. It is to be hoped that each 
member when he goes home from this convention will 
remember to get his competitor in line, for it is by mem- 
bers that we. acquire the moral force and mighty per- 
suader. It is by members we acquire the financial 
wherewithal to push our claims. 

I believe you can look back over the seven years of 
our existence and see wherein we have changed our ideas 
for the better. We no longer attack problems before us 
with an aggressive whine, but with an aggressive ring 
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true as steel, born of the knowledge of the power of well- 
known weapons in master hands. Advertising, syste- 
matizing, better salesmanship will nullify the effects of 
some of the forces that are working against us and win 
for us a competency in our old age. 


The report of Treasurer George Engelhardt showed 
the finances in good condition. 


Mr. Kretsinger’s Letter. 


A letter was read from F. S. Kretsinger, president of 
the American Hardware Mannfacturers’ Association, 
which was in part as follows: 


It affords us pleasure to congratulate you on conducting suc- 
cessfully an organization composed, as it is, of active, earnest 
workers, whose ca!ling is not only an ancient and honorable 
one but one in which intelligence and ability are marked 
requisites. 

By an interchange of views and concert of action you have 
done much to correct evils and to minimize competition, as well 
as to improve conditions generally, and not only for your own 
individual members, but for the trade at large. Furthermore, 
you have doubtless learned that an enlarged acquaintanceship 
among others in your line of work and a free interchange of 
views on questions pertaining to the occupation brings both 
pleasure and profit. 

We sincerely trust that the result of your deliberations will 
be a betterment of trade conditions among yourselves and also 
with those from whom you draw your supplies. 

As an association and also as individual manufacturers we 
have your interests sincerely at heart, and it is our desire to so 
conduct our affairs as to merit the good will of every distributor, 
retail and wholesale alike. 

Although a large part of our product finds a consuming 
market through the channels of the jobbers, yet we recognize 
that the retailer is an important factor, whose influence and co- 
operation are of value to us—he it is who displays our wares, 
explains their use and praises their merits to the actual user, 
whose influence reflects favorably or otherwise. 

Our association, as perhaps you know, has a membership 
making so varied a line that the manner of marketing their 
wares naturally differs. Some rely largely on direct trade with 
you, and have little or no trade with the larger buyer, the job- 
ber; ‘some again look altogether to the wholesale trade to dis- 
tribute their product, and others manufacture such articles as 
pass directly into the hands of the customer. 

Under the circumstances it naturally follows that our asso- 
ciation can only act in a general and advisory way in our rela- 
tions with each other and with the trade at large. For most of 
the lines of materials and merchandise produced by our members 
you are the natural and proper distributers to the user of the 
same, and so we have interests in common to no small degree. 

Rest assured, please, of a cheerful willingness and a desire 
on our part to co-operate with the trade in its improvement and 
its upbuilding, and we shall avail ourselves of every favorable 
opportunity so tar as is possible to do so for an organization 
composed, as ours is, of industries differing in a very great 
degree, as ours do. 

The Question Box, 
in charge of J. P. Eckles, was taken up on Thursday morn- 
ing. Among the questions discussed were the following: 

1. Does it pay a Hardwareman to display 5 and 10 
cent articles in his store? 

This was discussed by several of the members, and it 
was their opinion that it was unwise for retail merchants 
to install a 5 and 10 cent department, inasmuch as they 
believed that such a line of goods was out of place in the 


Hardware store. 


2. Is it good policy to make concessions in prices to 
farmers’ clubs on staple articles? 

One of the members stated that he did not believe in 
making a reduction on regular stock. However, a granger 
in his district came to him and wished to have reduced 
prices on a large amount of Twine, Wire, Nails, &c. The 
orders were placed directly with the manufacturers and 
the commission on this business was given to this deal- 
er. In this way the benefits were derived by the merchant 


. himself, and the odium of making reduced prices was not 


known in the community as it would have been had the 
stock been taken from the store. 
> 

3. Is it more effective to handle and push one brand of 
goods than to carry several brands? 

Mr. Eckles said that he has endeavored to put in a 
line of special brands only and in this way is getting 
away from competition entirely. He said that he has 
found this very profitable and intends to expand in this 
direction. 


4. Does it pay to dress show windows in the small 
town? 
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ThiS question was discussed by several of the mer- 
chants, and they were of the opinion that a well dressed 
window was a good investment and one that was pro- 
ductive of much business. 


5. What is a healthy limit for the expense account as 
compared with total sales, or what proportion should be 
figured between the two? 

One member carefully outlined his method of recording 
all expenses whereby at the end of the month he was in 
position to tell at a glance the expense attached to con- 
ducting his business. One of the delegates said that he 
figures his expense at only 10 per cent., but this was con- 
sidered very low. Another stated that he always added 
10 per cent. to the cost of his goods as the expense for 
conducting his business and then added a further per cent. 
for his profit. Another merchant said that he had a talk 
with a large Hardware retailer in Chicago who employs 60 
people, who told him that his average expense was 25 
per cent. 


6. Should merchants sell at the same price to every- 
body or make different prices to different customers? 

It was the consensus of opinion that only one price 
should prevail, and the merchants that had followed out 
this policy found that in the long run they benefited by 
having their store known as a trading place where only 
one price prevailed. Another said that he gave a discount 
of 5 per cent. on cash sales of stoves, &c., but does not 
extend this to other lines. 


7. Should a merchant make his remittances by local 
check or bank draft? 

Half of the merchants that discussed this question 
were paying by local checks and found that remittances 
by bank drafts were more satisfactory and that no ex- 
changed was charged, as the banks were only too glad to 
extend them that courtesy. 


8. Has any good come out of your Hardware associa- 
tion? 

This was discussed at length, and the session almost 
resolved itself into a testimony meeting. In towns where 
a number of Hardware merchants are in business and 
members of the association it was found that better feel- 
ing exists, and that price cutting and other unwise com- 
petition has been largely eliminated. 


9. How can we eliminate unfair and disastrous com- 
petition among ourselves? 

This was discussed at length by Grant Porter, who 
said that his conception of fair competition is where busi- 
ness is done at a profit, and through the standing of the 
merchant in his community, and that unfair competition 
consists of securing business by cutting prices or defam- 
ing the character of one’s competitor. Continuing, he 
said: “ It is more business like to sell lots at a profit than 
to do the greater portion of the business in a town at a 
small profit or even at a loss.”” He admonished merchants 
not to do business with a club, but with their brains. In 
conclusion he said: “Every year millions are strewn 
broadcast in profits by the merchants of this country. 
The man who does business without a profit is a moral 
robber.” 





Resolutions. 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was adopted 
as follows: 


That we thank the officials of the National Retail Hardware 
Association for their untiring efforts in our behalf during the 
past year. 

That we heartily indorse the action of the Joint Committee 
in its efforts to better the conditions of the trade. 

That we congratulate our State officers on the splendid re- 
sults obtained in the past year. 

That we extend to the officers and members of the Chicago 
Retail Hardware Association our sincerest appreciation of the 
eficient work they have done for us. 

That we thank the ladies of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association for the royal manner in which they have enter- 
tained our visiting ladies. 

That we greatly appreciate the zeal displayed by the manu- 
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facturers and jobbers in making their displays and the universal 
courtesy of their representatives in charge. 

That we heartily indorse the attitude of President Roosevelt 
in his efforts to provide a square deal for everybody in the busi- 
ness world, great or small. 

That Governor Deneen commands our commendation for his 


acts and attitude toward the commercial interests of this great 
State of Illinois. 


That the thanks of the convention be tendered to his Honor, 
Mayor Dunne, for his kindly welcome. 

That we fully appreciate the additions to our membership 
through the efforts of the solicitors of the Minnesota Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. 

That the committee recognize the responsibility and economy 
of the National and all the various State mutual fire insurance 
companies. They are saving us 25 to 40 per cent. of all pre- 
miums paid and we have the example of long established mutuals 
in Rhode Island that return 82 per cent. 

That we pledge ourselves to work individually and vigorously 
to secure new members during the ensuing year. 

That we thank the loyal trade press for the many courtesies 
extended us. 

That we adhere unflinchingly in our position to parcels post 
legislation. 

That we believe 1-cent postage on first-class mail is due our 
citizens rather than that Uncle Sam should go into the express 
business to the detriment of the first-class mail, which is the 
great mainstay of all business. 


Next Meeting. 

The committee on the place of holding the next con- 
vention reported in favor of Chicago and a four days’ 
session, but the report as adopted, however, provides for 
a three-day session. The Executive Committee was also 
instructed to confer with the National Retail Hardware 
Association with a view of having this body hold its 
convention next year in Chicago during the same week 
that thé State association meets. In this way it is be- 
lieved that the Hardware show can be continued for one 
week, 

Increasing Dues. 

The report of the Legislative Committee which was 
adopted recommended an increase of the dues from $3 to 
$4, becoming effective January 1, 1907. 


Freight Committee. 


The report of the special Freight Committee reviewed 
the work that had been accomplished during the past 
year, and the reduction in freights granted by the rail- 
roads on all shipments within the State showed that its 
efforts were not in vain. 


Mr. Lott Complimented. 


G. R. Lott, president of the Chicago Retail Hardware 
Association, to whose efforts the success of the meeting 
was largely due, on behalf of the association was thanked 
by President Frank B. McKenney, and in response said 
that the members of the Chicago association have gained 
much experience which will be of great benefit to them 
next year. 


The Officers 


for the ensuing year are as follows: 


PRESIDENT, Frank B. McKenney, Rockford. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, F. Giessing, East St. Louis. 

SecrEeTARY, Leon D. Nish, Elgin. 

TREASURER, H. E. Gnadt, Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—Three-year term: T. J. Mathews, Mt. 
Vernon; D. M. Norris, Kankakee. Two-year term: G. Mc- 
Curdy, Bloomington. 

The following standing committees were chosen: 

LEGISLATIVE.—C. H. Williams, Streator; Geo, Harns, Peoria; J. 
L, Smith, Chicago; C. Hauss, East St. Louis; Henry Murphy, 
Galesburg. 

INVESTIGATING.—Orrin Howe, Streator; H. A. Uehren, Aurora; 
E. D. Johnson, Kewanee; C. BE. Maurer, East St. Louis; C. 
H. Albright, Newton. 

Freicut.—J. L. Hudson, Springfield; L. Kahn, Petersburg; 
Jacob Ballet, Bloomington; C. M. Hurst, Decatur. 


The following delegates to the national convention 
were selected: H. G. Cormick, Centralia; F. B. McKen- 
ney, Rockford; Fred Giessing, East St. Louis; Daniel 
Holder, Centralia. 

In keeping with the spirit of the anniversary day, the 
convention closed with the singing of “‘ America,” and the 
benediction was pronounced by Charles Williams, 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Friedley-Voshardt Company, Chicago, displayed 
a new line of Art Copper Hammered Ware that attracted 
much attention. The booth in which this company’s 
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products were displayed was much admired and repre- 
sented high art in sheet metal work. 





Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. operated a line of 
automobiles between the armory and its State street 
store, and maintained a 20-minute service during the 
three days of the convention. The cars were crowded 
without exception and the visitors to the store and ware- 
house were warmly received and shown throughout the 
building. On Wednesday afternoon a short trip was 
given on the river, which was attended by upward of 
900 visitors. This company maintains a barge service 
on the river from its warehouses to the railroad termi- 
nals and loss of time and hauling is entirely obviated. 


S. Lawrence Chandler, manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa., hit upon 
a clever scheme to attract attention to his booth. Sev- 
eral weeks ago he started an advertisement in the want 
columns of several Chicago dailies in search of a couple 
who would not be averse to plighting their troth in his 
booth, and at 2 o’clock Wednesday afternoon the couple 
appeared and with due solemnity were made man and 
wife. A triumphal march around the hall followed and 
Hardware display gifts were showered upon the bride 
and groom. The Germer Stove Company presented a 
Stove and the other presents were proportionately val- 
uable. The services of a moving van were required to 
convey the shower from the armory to the home of the 
newly wedded couple. 


L. K. Wynn, president of the Black Silk Stove Polish 
Company, Sterling, Ill, was busily recording the votes 
registered in a guessing contest on the number of tacks 
in a large sign which he had displayed. The contest was 
limited to merchants, and several prize packages of 
polish will be awarded. 


The Revolving Nail Bin shown by the Revolving 
Bin Company, Chicago, attracted much attention, as it 
has at every convention where it has been displayed this 
year. The Bin weighs 250 pounds, has four sections 
and is 414 feet high. The frame is made of double strength 
cast pipe and the Bins are hand riveted and made of 
heavy sheet steel. The sections can be revolved inde- 
pendently and are hung on finely adjusted ball bearings. 
Each of the four sections contains five Bins, with a 
capacity of 500 pounds of Nails, Bolts, Rivets, &c. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L., 
distributed miniature steel thickness gauges containing 
five blades ranging in thickness from 1-100 to 2-1000 
inch. The blades are ground as true as the larger ones 
sold for mechanical use. 


The Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., had a drawing 
and awarded one dozen Wash Wringers as a prize. 


The Chicago Retail Hardware Association, the largest 
local Hardware organization in existence, composed of 
Hardwaremen of energy and enterprise, had charge of 
the local detail arrangement of the convention, and the 
successful outcome of the convention and exhibition was 
due to their extraordinary efforts. A special com- 


mittee consisting of the wives and daughters of 
the members of this organization entertained the 
visiting ladies, and in addition to many other 
unofficial entertainments a vaudeville show was 
given in the Armory on Wednesday evening. On 


Thursday afternoon the members were guests of the 
American Steel & Wire Company on a tour of inspec- 
tion through the Waukegan plant of the American Steel 
& Wire Company. The officers of the Chicago local or- 
ganization are as follows: G. R. Lott, president; Thomas 
E. Connor, vice-president; Henry C. Peppler, secretary, 
and J. L. Smith, treasurer. 


Visit to Waukegan. 


Nearly 400 members accepted the invitation of the 
American Steel & Wire Company on the tour of inspec- 
tion through its Waukegan works at Waukegan, Ill. A 
special vestibuled Pullman train, consisting of eight par- 
lor, two dining and one buffet car, conveyed the members 
to and from Waukegan, leaving the Northwestern station 
at 1 o’clock and returning at 6 o’clock. An elaborate 
lunch was served in the diners en route. The affair was 
in direct charge of D. A. Merriman, assistant general 
sales agent of the American Steel & Wire Company, and 
he was ably assisted by W. H. Bennett of the Lawson 
Mfg. Company, Chicago; F. C. Gedge, Western manager 
of mills: B. B. Ayres, advertising manager; J. W. Meaker, 
assistant manager of mills; E. W. Green, division freight 
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agent, and J. Waldeck, F. T. Pulse, J. Townsend, J. R. 
Edwards, B. Spaulding, C. S. Cawthorne and G. W. Solle. 

At the works the party was divided into groups of 25 
and special guards were provided to conduct them 
through the various departments. The methods of man- 
ufacturing Wire, Nails, Fencing, &¢c., were unknown to 
nearly all the visitors, and the various methods and proc- 
esses were watched with the keenest interest. The trip 
through the mill was outlined with the view of showing 
visitors the different stages of manufacture from the 
billet and rod to the finished product. The party en- 
tered the mill at the furnace house, where the billets 
are heated for the continuous billet mills, where they 
are rolled down for further reduction in the rod mills. 
The gas producer plant, where the gas is made from 
bituminous coal for use in the heating furnaces, was next 
visited, after which the party was shown the processes 
of drawing the Wire from the rods. 

Other departments through which it was conducted 
included the roll turning shop, engine room, pump house, 
sulphate of iron plant, Spring, Bale Tie, Nail and Barb 
Wire mills, Field Fencing, cleaning, annealing and gal- 
vanizing departments, as well as numerous warehouses. 
At the conclusion of the tour the entire party gathered 
in one of the large warehouses, where a vote of thanks 
was extended the company for its entertainment, which 
was of tremendous educational value, and also for 
the many courtesies of its employees. Returning to Chi- 
cago the two diners were cut off and another buffet car 
was added. Song books containing many popular airs 
were distributed and the party was delightfully enter- 
tained by a male chorus that visited each of the cars. 

This plant is one of the many mills operated by the 
American Steel & Wire Company and is the largest in 
the West. Its product consists of Steel and Copper Wire 
Rods, Plain, Galvanized, Telegraph, Mattress and Broom 
Wire, &c. It has an annual capacity of 130,000 tons of 
Rods, 115,000 tons of Wire and 60,000 kegs of Nails. 


EXHIBITS. 


The Armory proved entirely inadequate to provide 
space for the many exhibitors who desired to display 
their goods, and in many instances only single spaces 
could be procured, although twice or three times this 
amount was required to make the proper display. The 
entire main hall of the Armory was devoted to manufac- 
turers and jobbers, as well as the balcony and the in- 
dividual exhibits totaled nearly 175, a greater number 
than was ever before gathered at a like convention. The 
programme provided for morning business sessions only, 
the afternoons and evenings having been left open so that 
the visitors could inspect the displays as well as visit the 
warerooms of Chicago manufacturers and jobbers. Dur- 
ing the three days of the show afternoon and evening con- 
certs were given by De Baugh’s Twentieth Century Band 


and double megaphone quartette. A list of the exhibitors 
follows: 


AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York: Wringers 
sented by L. Schinetzer. 

AYLING Bros., Chicago: A-B Stove Polis2. 
T. A. and Wm. Ayling and W. H. Ayling, Jr. 
of polish. 

Art Stove Company, Detroit: Stoves and Ranges. 
sented by B. R. Ahrendt. 

AcME WHiTe Leap & CoLor Works, Detroit: Paints. 
resented by T. F. Otley and J. L. Forch, Jr. 

ACME FLEXIBLE CLasp CoMPANy, Chicago: Box Straps 
Claspsand Door Mats. Represented by R. S. Hunter. ; 
ALLITH Mre, Company, Chicago: Door Hangers. 
sented by W. D. Jameson, B. Boyce and F. E. Sladden. 

venir, aluminum calendar. 

AitNA Mra. & PLATING Company, Chicago: Bathroom Spe- 
cialties. Represented by J. A. Cassell. 

AMERICAN STEEL & WirRE Company, Chicago: Wire. Repre- 
sented by Geo. D, Lewksbury, J. M. Holloway, A. L. Wellman, R. 
N. Wilson, O. P. Latham and E. J. Smith. 

E. C. ATKINS & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Saws. Robert Bve- 
land, Wm. De R. Knight, P. M. Perrigo and W. E. Stalmaker. 
Souvenirs, saw pin, memorandum book. 

AuTOMATIC Door RaiL Co., Chicago: Bird and sleet proof 
door rail. Represented by J. P. Schlosser and I. R. Warn, 

Ayes & Co., Chicago: Hardware Specialties. Represented 
by M. Ayes and P. J. Mogland. 

A. C. BarLer Mroc. Company, Chicago: Barler Ideal Oil 
Heaters. Represented by R. O. Barler and R. W. Kimball. Sou- 
venir, card of assorted pens. 

BERGER Mrc. Company, Canton, Ohio: 
and Stamped Ware. 
ash tray. 

Gro. H. Bisnop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind.: Saws and Saw 
Files. Represented by J. J. Sinzick. Souvenir, pocket book. 

Briscozk Mra. Company, Detroit: Enameled Ware. Repre- 
sented by Nelson 8. Gotshall,- Frank Briscoe and Paul McKen- 
ney. Souvenir, pudding pan. 

Brown & SHarpe Mro. Company, Chicago and Providence, 


Repre- 


Represented by 
Souvenirs, cans 


Repre- 


Rep- 


Repre- 
Sou- 


Art Metal Ceilings 
Represented by H. A. Seeger. Souvenir, 
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R. I. Tools for machinists. Represented by R. C. Brown. Sou- 
venir, steel thickness gauge. 

Boss WASHING MACHINE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Wash- 
ing Machines. Represented by E. L. Enneking. Souvenir, court 
plaster case. 

Biack SiL_K Stove PoLtisn Works, Sterling, Ill.: Stove Pol- 
ish. Represented by L. K. Wynn and Lyla Stever. 

Estate or P. D. BeckwitH, Dowagiac, Mich.: Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by R. R. Elliott, J. G. Thompsett and C. 
H. Mosher. Souvenir, “ Amos Hudson's Motto.” 

BraDLey & VROOMAN ComMPANny, Chicago: Paints. Represent- 
ed by F. W. Eling, J. H. Imig, J. M. Hull, A. 8S. McLean. Sou- 
venir, sample bottle interior finish. 

BAKER-MCMILLEN Company, Akron, Ohio: Levels. Repre-- 
sented by Frank H. Merrill. 

BrapForD Mrc. Company, Bradford, Pa.: Levels. Repre- 
sented by A. W. Davis. 

Boynton FurNAcE Company, New York: Furnaces, Ranges 
and Heaters. Represented by J. Harvey Manny, A. C. Cook 
and O. Keyes. 

E. BemMEent’s Sons, Lansing, Mich.: Stoves and Ranges. Rep- 
resented by W. W. Bittell. 

Cutter & Proctor Stove Company, Peoria, Ill.: Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by N. J. Periolat. Souvenir, paper lamp. 

ComstTocK-CasTtLe Stove Company, Quincy and Chicago: 
Economy Stoves and Ranges. Represented by W. H. Castle, J. 
H. Bannon and J. W. Curtis. 

CHAMBERLAIN & Co., Chicago: Sash Fasteners. 

A. CLansig ComMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Tub Hoops. Repre- 
sented by F. L. Hahn. 

H. CHannon Company, Chicago: Tents, Shovels, Awnings. 
Represented by A. V. Chichester. Souvenir, leather match safe. 

CLEVELAND Stampinc & Toot Company, Cleveland: Enam- 
eled Ware. Represented by Hopkins Williams. Souvenir, minia- 
ture enameled wash basin. 

CENTRAL SPEciALty Mrc. Company, Chicago: Bathroom Fix- 
tures. Represented by A. C. Ohlendorff. 

P. & F. Corntn, Chicago: Hinges, Builders’ Hardware. Rep- 
resented by E. H. Jackson. 

CHALLENGE REFRIGERATOR Company, Chicago: Refrigerators. 
Represented by J. H. Bannon. 

CaSSIDY-FAIRBANK Mro. Company, Chicago: Hardware Spe- 
cialties. Represented by Perry M. Shepard. 

Ricuarp F. CiarK, Chicago: Corn Huskers and Wrist Bands. 

Cote Mrc. Company, Chicago: Hot Blast Heaters. Repre- 
sented by C. A. Woolley. Souvenir, pocket mirror. 

CALDWELL Mrec, Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Sash Balances. 
Represented by A. Vere Martin. 

CANNON Mro. Company, Chicago: Ventilating Window Lock. 
Represented by L. C. Cannon. Souvenir, calendar. 

CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY CoMPANY, Little Valley, N. Y.: Cut- 
lery. Represented by T. Champlin and H. P. Corwith. Sou- 
venirs, buttons, nail files and paper cutters, 

CHANDELIER & Art Brass Works, Richmond, Ind.: Galva- 
nized Step Ladders. Represented by G. H. Neff. 

CRIBBEN & SEXTON ComMPANY, Chicago: Universal Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by D. J. Steele, C. O. Wheeler and C. G. 
Newell. Souvenir, note book. 

Cook & VAN Evera Company, Chicago: Steel Ranges. 

SAMUEL CUPPLES WoopDENWARE Company, Bluffton, Ind.: 
Rainbow Washer. Represented by Hugh Kupp. 

BE. S. Durry Mroe. Company, Chicago: Automatic Basement 
Floor Drain, Closing Silk Strainer, No Flud Back Water Stop, 
Crown Steam Range, Boiler Heater, Gas Stove Lid. Represented 
by E. D. Duffy. 

Dries & Kromp, Chicago: Cornice Brake. Represented by 
W. H. Dries. 

M. B. Dieaan & Co., Chicago: Barn Door Hanger. 

Detrrort Srove Works, Detroit and Chicago: Jewel Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by A. H. Burnett, F. B. Rossbrook, 
BP. B. Plane, W. W. Barrick, L. Goldsmith and G. W. Johnston. 
Souvenirs, needle case, memorandum book, tape line and rule. 

DILLON-GRISWOLD Wire Company, Sterling, Ill.: Wire Fence. 
Represented by A. P. Cox. 

Gro. W. Dever, Chicago: Torches, Gasoline Fire Pots. Rep- 
resented by M. G. Walker and Geo. W. Diener. 

Estate Srove Company, Hamilton, Ohio: Stoves, Ranges, 
Gas Stoves. Represented by G. E. Arndt. Distributed carna- 
tions. 

ELATpRITE Parnt & Mra. Company, Chicago: Paint and 
Stove Enamel. Represented by F. A. Kuelinel. 

EDMONDS-METZEL MFG. CoMPANy, Chicago: Hardware Spe- 
cialties. Represented by W. E. Metzel and W. Vaughey. 

EXCELSIOR StreL FuRNACE Company, Chicago: Furnace Pipe 
and Fittings, Pipe and Elbows. Represented by C. D. Maxson 
and J. E. Flint. 

ELectric Heat Reautaror Company, Minneapolis, Minn. : 
Heat Regulator. Represented by L. A. Norton. 

FRIEDLY-VOSHARDT CoMPANY, Chicago: Steel Ceilings, Archi- 
tectural Sheet Metal Qrnaments. Represented by P. D. Shelmire 
and J. A. Milice. 

FIRBERGER Heatinc Company, Akron, Ohio: Furnaces and 
Stoves. Represented by 8. ER. Ellis, F. Fieberger and G. E. Ham- 
mond. Souvenir, hard rubber comb. 

Favorite Stove & Rance Company, Chicago: Stoves and 
Ranges. Represented by J. Taylor and B. F. Blymer. Souvenir, 
miniature frying pan. 

FULLER-WARREN COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Stoves. Repre- 
sented by J. S. Potter, W. E. Beattie and J. C. Hood. 

GERMER Stove Company, Erie, Pa.: Stoves. Represented by 
St. L. Chandler. Souvenir, pins. 

GRAND Rapips REFRIGERATOR CoMPANy, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. : Refrigerators. Represented by F. O. Sundevall. 
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GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass.: Tools. Repre- 
sented by A. Vere Martin. 


HIBBARD, SPENCER, BARTLETT & Co., Chicago: U. S. A. Tools 
and Chrysolite and Nu-Blu Enameled Ware. Represented by 
A, P. Reiter, J. O. Paddock, J. L. Hill, J. E. Lounsbery, E. A. 
Hokanson, J. F. Shaiper, T. E. Kenney, A. P. Miller, W. F. Budd, 
J. F. Bell, Frank Hibbard. Souvenir, Chrysolite enameled cup. 


HuntT-HELM-FERRIS COMPANY, Harvard, Ill. : Coaster Wagons, 
Door Hangers, Hay Tools. Represented by Frank Calmes, Jr., 
and T. E, Shimmin. Souvenir, paper weight. 


Herpes Company, Chicago: Roofing. Represented by E. B. 
Mills, H. W. Binnie and O. A. Heppes. Souvenir, aluminum 
comb. 


Hor PrancT VENDING Company, Indianapolis and Chicago: 
Represented by Crawford Elliott. 


IppA Ice CREAM Freezrr Company, Chicago: Ice Cream 
Freezers. Represented by Herbert L. Hill and W. 8S. Cutler. 

Its Company, Chicago: Its Washing Machine. Represented 
by H. 8S. Judd, H. L. Davis and Mrs. H. L. Davis. 

INTERNATIONAL Hmatrr ComMpany, Utica, N. Y.: Laundry 
Heaters and Furnaces, Represented by H. H. Kennedy, L. J. 
Brien, J. W. Story, J. W. Mahoney. 

JorreT Stove Works, Joliet, Lll.: Stoves and Ranges. Rep- 
resented by E. H. Mitchell. Souvenir, leather bag tag. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoMPANY, Chicago: Coverings and 
Keystone Deadening. Represented by H. C. Shephard and George 
W. Clute. 

KELSEY HEATING Company, Syracuse, N. Y.: Furnaces. 

JOHN Kontny, Chicago: Red Cross Ranges. Represented by 
John Kontny. Souvenir, lead pencil and pen. 

KruFFEL & Esser Company, New York: Measuring Devices. 
Represented by O. 8S. Rhea. Souvenir, calendar in celluloid. 

LOVELL Mra, Company, Erie, Pa., and Chicago: Wringers. 
Represented by C. B. Wingfield and Chas, M. Tohon. 

Lyons Spreciarty Company, Lyons, Iowa: Peterson Barn 
Door Tatch and Holder, Cast Iron Chimney Caps. Represented 
by Wm. Peterson. 

LANDERS, Frary & CLarK, New Britain, Conn.: Cutlery, 
Hardware specialties, 

LAWSON Mra. Company, Chicago: Matchless Floor Hinge. 


Represented by W. H. Bennett and E. Nelson. Souvenir, paper . 


cutter. 

Lisk Mra.,Company, Canandaigua, N. Y.: Enameled and 
Galvanized Ware. Represented by A. T. Smith. 

C. W. LASHER Mrc. Company, Davenport, Iowa: Pot Cover 
and Cabinet, Plate Cleaner. Represented by C. W. Lasher and 
Cc. W. Lasher, Jr. Souvenir, plate cleaner. 

LIVERIGHT Bros., Philadelphia: Files. Represented by A. C. 
Ohlendorff. Souvenir, manicure file. 

LinpDsay LIGHT CoMPANyY, Chicago: Gas Mantles. Represent- 
ed by R. R. Hopkins and J. W. Simmons. 

A. J. LINDEMANN & Hoverson Company, Milwaukee: Stoves. 
Represented by Wm. Phillips. 

LENNOX FURNACE COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa: Furnaces. 
Represented by J. M. Beech, S. P. Britt, C. U. Pratt and W. J. 
Heald. Souvenir, memorandum book. 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CoMPANY, Beaver Dam, Wis. : Ranges. 
Represented by C. W. Stewart. Souvenir, ash tray. 

MartTcross Company, Chicago: Umbrella Clothes Bars. Rep- 
resented by A. Vere Martin. 

MILLER LADDER Company, Chicago: Step Ladders. Repre- 
sented by Harry M. Lay. 

Martin & Martin, Chicago: Stove Polish. Represented by 
J. C. Peebles. 

J. L. Morrts Stove Reparr Company, Chicago: Stove Enamel 
and Stove Repairs. Represented by V. A. Rossbach. 

MICHIGAN Stove CoMPany, Detroit, Mich.: Garland Stoves 
and Ranges. Represented by Henry A. Pope, J. 8S. Taylor and 
Fred Warren. 

M. & D. Rance Company, Chicago: Steel Ranges and Gas 
Attachment. Represented by J. H. Farquharson, Frank Farrell, 
W. M. Mitchell. Souvenir, pocketbook. 

L. J. MUELLER FuRNACE CoMPANY, Milwaukee: Furnaces. 
Represented by G. C. Miller, A. P. Dease, J. P. Wilson and S. 
Harrison. Souvenir, monogram watch fob. 

Morgnouse & WELLS, Decatur, Ill.: Royal Spring Steel Fenc- 
ing. Represented by W. Humphrey. 

NortH Bros. Mrc. Company, Philadelphia: Tools, Ice Cream 
Freezers. Represented by DeL. Rugg. 

NICHOLLS Mra. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa: Framing Squares 
and Miter Boxes. Represented by J. W. Huston. Souvenir, 
miniature square. . 

NATIONAL CUTLERY COMPANY, Detroit: Knives. Represented 
by E. H. Sutton, M. D, Squier, F. M. Stover and A. Moeckel. 
Souvenir, whetstone. 

NATIONAL MroG. Company, Sterling,’ Ill.: Hardware Special- 
ties. Represented by W. P. Benson, L. A. Bittorf and D. R. 
Strain. 

NICKEL PLATE Stove Po.isH Company, Chicago: Stove Pol- 
ish. Represented by J. W. Gill, Harry Rogers and B. P. Rogers. 

PEPRLESS STEEL RANGE WoRKS, Chicago: Steel Ranges. Rep- 
resented by H. M. Lews, C. C. Eley, D. H. Keefe, H. J. Warner. 
Souvenir, memorandum book. 

PENINSULAR Stove CoMPany, Detroit: Stoves and Ranges. 
Represented by A. C. J. Gaffney, F. P. Kreikenbaum and W. B. 
Price. Souvenir, seal pockethoook. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Pittsburgh 
Perfect Fence. Represented by E. W. Watson, J. F. Williams, 
E. C. Burdick and E. Staytler, manager. Souvenir, nail cane. 

PIKE MFG, COMPANY, Pike, N. H.: Oil Stones. Represented 
by J. A. Winters and H. L. Davis. Souvenir, miniature assorted 
boxes. 
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PATENT VuLtcAnitr Roorinc Company, Chicago: 
Represented by J. A. Barbour. 

T. C. Prouty Company, Albion, Mich.: Parlor and Barn Door 
Hangers. Represented by Chas. E. Bates and Mark Merriman. 
Souvenir, note book. 

F, I’. PorTER COMPANY, Chicago: Garbage Cans, Trucks. Rep- 
resented by F. F. Porter. 

PEORIA DRILL & SREDER CoMPaANy, Peoria, Ill.: End Gate 
Seeder. Represented by John Maloney and Rudy Isch. 

JACOP RetrrereR, Chicago: Stoves. Represented by Jacob 
Retterer. 

CALVIN RUSSELL, Penn Yan, N. Y.: 
by Ralph Russell. 

ROCHESTER STAMPING COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Represent- 
ed by K. G. Bartly. 

REVOLVING Bin Company, Chicago: Revolving Nail Bin. 
Represented by A. C. Ohlendort. 

ROBINSON FURNACE COMPANY, Chicago: Furnace Regulators. 
Represented by E. H. Robinson and W. H. Bliss. 

REYNOLDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: Galva- 
nized Circular Refrigerator. Represented by C. W. Reynolds. 

ROTHSCHILD, MryerS & Co., New York: Enameled Ware. 
Represented by E. C. Loomis and J. H. Vesey. Souvenir, enam- 
eled ash tray. 

Oscar C. Rixson Company, Chicago: Door Check. 
sented by Herbert A. Stoddard. 

RICHMOND CEDAR WorKS, Richmond, Va.: Ice Cream Freez- 
ers, Washing Machines. Represented by J. 8S. Parrish. 

RANNEY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Greenville, Mich.: Refrig- 
erators, Kitchen Cabinets. Represented by W. S. Cutler. 

RicHAarps Mra. CoMpANy, Aurora, Ill.: Door Hangers and 
Hardware Specialties. Represented by A. E. Ryall. 

ROBESON CUTLERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y.: Cutlery. 
Represented by O, A. Smalley, A. G. Bartley, P. C. Miller and 
F. H. Foster. 

M. A. SHOTWELL, Chicago: Folding Saw Clamp. Represent- 
ed by M. A. Shotwell. 

L. S. STARRETT COMPANY, Athol, Mass.: Machine Tools. 
Represented by J. D. Powell. Souvenir, nickel plated pin. 

Cc. F. SmiruH & Co., DeKalb, Ill.: Franklin Wire Stretcher. 
Represented by C. F. Smith. 

STOWELL MFG. COMPANY, Chicago: Roofing. Represented by 
T. C. Erringer and J. W. Ingels. 

CHAS. SMITH COMPANY, Chicago: Hero Furnaces. 
sented by L. H. Brewer and Chas. Smith. 

SHELPY SPRING Hiner Company, Shelby, Ohio: Hardware 
Specialties. Represented by R. T. Murray and M. Force. Sou- 
venir, memorandum book. 

Mrs, V. SmituH, Chicago: Gem Needle Threader and Pot 
Scraper. 

A. T. Stewart & Co., Chicago: Hardware Specialties. Rep- 
resented by H. Fuerstenburg and Chas. Ralston. 

E. R. Suviick, Chicago: Kitchen Ware. Represented by E. 
W. and W. C. Schiick. 

Star Brass Works, Chicago: Spraying Machines. 
sented by H. D. Brinks. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE Company, St. Louis: Wilson Steel 
Ranges and Heaters, Laclede Bicycles, Volo and Twentieth Cen- 
tury Sewing Machines, Siberia Refrigerators, Wonder Freezers, 
Delft Enameled Ware, Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers and Tools 
and Tool Cabinets. Represented by N. D. Thompson, 8. J. 
Duffet, F. L. Farra, M. McCullum, T. C. Dymond, L. C. Leyder, 
Jeff. Corydon, A. Berth, F. R. Ruggs. Souvenirs, buttons and 
calendars. 

Simonps Mra. Company, Fitchburg and Chicago: Saws. 
Represented by W. J. Feddery, R. D. Baldwin, A. F. Haas, J. C. 
Miller. Souvenirs, saw puzzle and pencil. 

SrrEATOR METAL STAMPING COMPANY, Streator, Ill.: Carpet 
Sweepers and Folding Go-Carts. Represented by Rufus T. 
Brady. 

STOWELL Mra. & FouNDRY CoMPANY, Milwaukee: Hay Car- 
riers. Represented by Rufus T. Brady and M, J. Evans. Sou- 
venirs, paper cutter, book mark and pen wiper. 

E. Tressinc & Co., Chicago: Hardware Specialties. Repre- 
sented by E, Tressing and B. H. Clark. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY HEATING & VENTILATING COMPANY, 
Akron, Ohio: Furnaces, Hot Water and Steam Heaters. Repre- 
sented by H. L. Jaynes. 

Trout HARDWARE Company, Chicago: Varied line of Hard- 
ware. Represented by Thos. J. Boween, R. H. Warren, C. H. 
Wilmarth, H. C. Ollendorf and S. McDougall. Souvenir, Indian 
match safe. 

UNIVERSAL SAFETY WIND COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: Stair 
Winds. Represented by Frank H. Merrill. 

J. D. WARREN Mra. Company, Chicago: Store Fixtures. Rep- 
resented by J. D. Warren. Souvenir, handsome deck of cards. 

WESTEEN Roorinc & SuppLy Company, Chicago. Roofing. 
Represented by H. D. Johnson, E. A. Coates and H. C. Onick. 

WAHLE Founpry & MACHINE WorKS, Davenport, Iowa: 
White Swan and Snow Ball Washers. Souvenir, swan calendar. 

Jesse V. Wisp, Chicago: Hardware Specialties. 

Henry L. WeEIsBAUM, Chicago: Hardware Specialties, Cut- 
lery. H. L. Weisbaum. Souvenir, steel rule. 

West Coast Company, Chicago: Roofing. 
Harry B. Fridstein. 

R. S. WrinteR Mra. Company, Milwaukee: Double acting 
Springless Door Hinge. Represented by R. S. Winter. 

WAVERLY WOODENWARB WorKS, St. Joseph, Mo.: The Waver- 
ly Washer. Represented by O. P. White. 

James C. Wooptgy & Co., Chicago: Tinners’ Supplies and 
Ready Roofing. Represented by 8S. J. Frew, J. C. Woodley, Bes 
Haney, J. T. Ling, C. F. Randell and Wm. Carpenstein. Sou- 
venirs, roll roofing and bar of solder. 


Roofing. 
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WESTERN Street & IroN WorkKS, Milwaukee: Post Hole Dig- 
ger. Represented by C. W. Streckenbach. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va.: Steel 
Ceiling. Stove Pipe, Elbows. Represented by F. R. Cooke. 

L. & I. J. Wuire Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and Chicago: 
Edge Tools, Machine Knives and Dies. Represented by Jay 
Goldthwaite. 

YALE & ToWNE Mra. Company, New York: Builders’ Hard- 
ware. Represented by A. B. Howell. Souvenir, paper knife. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION MAP. 


As will be seen from the accompanying map the 
Illinois association has penetrated into almost every sec- 
tion of the State, two-thirds of the exclusive Hardware 
merchants in towns of 5000 and upward being repre 
sented in the membership. The southeastern part of the 
State is not quite so well represented as other sections, 
due perhaps to the fact that the annual conventions have 
thus far been held in the middle or northern portions of 
the State and have not yet been reached by the systematic 
canvass which has been inaugurated within the past two 
or three months. This association has probably had a 
larger growth during the past year than any in the his- 
tory of Hardware associations, and is now nearly 700 
strong, with the more than 200 accessions reported during 
the notable convention held last week at Chicago. Plans 
are also making by which it is hoped to materially in- 





crease this very imposing membership within the next 


few months. 


Referring to the map places of 30,000 and over are 
in capitals, as, for example, ROCKFORD. 
10,000 to 30,000 are in heavy face lower case type. 
of less than 10,000 are in lower case roman. 


towns containing members are underscored. 


MEMBERS OF 1HE ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE 


ASSOCIATION. 


(Prior to the opening of the convention.) 


ABINGDON. 
J. M. Bowton Hardware Co. 
ANDERSON. 
Swanson & Co. 
ALEDO. 
L. C. Detwiler, 
Willis Bros. 
ALGONQUIN. 
A. H. Henning. 
ALPHA, 
Hawley, Knox & Co, 
ALTAMONT. 
H. C. Pickett, 
J. F. Laatsch. 
ALTON. 
The Drury & Wead Co., 
Herman Cole Hardware Co. 
ALTONA, 
Olson & Johnson. 
ANNA. 
E. G. Kerth & Co. 
ARCOLA, 
E. C. McKibben. 
ARGENTA, 
W. E. Hartman. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 
Otto Landmier, 
Henry Lubury. 
ASSUMPTION. 
W. H. Melhorn. 
ASHLEY. 
Fred Brown. 
ATLANTA, 
George J. Hoose. 
ATHENS. 
M. D. Primm. 
ATWOOD. 
Flickinger Bros., 
Riley & Monroe. 
AUGUSTA. 
Stienbarger & Tarr. 
AURORA. 
H. A. Uehren, 
Jacob Eye, 
George E. Roesch. 
AVISTON. 
Gehardt Brefeld. 
BARRINGTON, 
Louis F. Schroeder. 
BARRY. 
J. B. Watson. 
BARTHOLD. 
Douglass & Bethel. 
BATAVIA. 
John Barckley & Son. 
BAYLIS. 
Charles E. Bowman. 
BEASON. 
Wilson & Keys. 
BEECHER. 
Henry Wohmhoefer, 
Emil Koch, 
Laue Bros. 
BELLEFLOWER. 
Robert McIntyre. 
BELLEVILLE. 
Charles Keil & Son, 
Albert Hucke, 


Lengfelder Stove & Hdw. Co. 


BELVIDERE. 
B. B. La Barr, 
Ray Bros. 
BEMENT. 


Taylor & Siders, 


J. F. Knapp, 
Pirmell & Garrett. 
sENLD. 
Cabo Lumber Company. 
BENSENVILLE. 
Car! Kirchhoff. 
BETHANY. 
Bone Bros. 
BLANDINSVILLE, 
Elmer E. Voorhees. 
BLOOMINGTON. 
H. 8. McCurdy, 
G. H. Read & he. 
Holden & Athey Hardware Co. 
M. L. Popple. 
BLUE ISLAND. 
Schreiber Bros. 
BLUE MOUND. 
H. L. Ferguson. 
BRACEVILLE. 
Fred H. Norris, 
J. F. Dyer. 
BRADFORD. 
Deyo, Code & Nevitt. 
BRAIDWOOD. 
William Jack. 


BROCKTON. 
Gillis Bros. 
BUCKLEY. 
S. Marr. 
BUDA. 


Stutzman Hardware Company. 
BUSHNELL, 
James E. Voorhees. 


BYRON. 
L. C. Spoor, 
CABLE. 
Pearce & Garrett. 
CAIRO. 


E. C. Halliday. 
CAMP POINT. 
H. Foleckemer & Co. 
CANTON. 
H. H. Orendorff Company, 
8. E. Gustine. 
CAPRON, 
E. M. Livingston. 
CARBONDALE, 
Ogden, Johnson & Co., 
Rushing & Rude. 
CARLINVILLE. 
8S. 8S. Woodward Hardware 
Company, 
A. F. Weiss & Bro. 
CARMI. 
F. W. Winner. 
CARY STATION, 
M. B. Weaver & Co. 
CENTRALIA, 
J. W. Kendall, 
Oscar B. Kurth, 
George Oldendorph, 
H. G. Cormick. 
CERRO GORDO. 
Funk & Phillips. 
CHAMPAIGN. 
Percival & Moorehead, 
W. J. Van Patten. 


CHANDLERVILLE. 
Henry Door, 
J. C. Morse. 
CHATSWORTH. 
A. J. Sneyd, 
Cc. T. Burns. 


Places of 
Places 
Cities and 
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CHICAGO. 

A. L. Adams, 1742 Milwaukee avenue. 

J. F. Armbruster & Son, 1024 Belmont avenue. 
L. E. Beck & Co., 4803 North Clark street. 
Edw. H. Biersdorf, 154 Wells street. 

John Black, 159 Ninety-second street. 

J. H. Bixler, 3716 South Halsted street. 

J. F. Borchardt, 495 Ogden avenue. 

Brown Bros., 149 Cheltenham place. 

J. & M. Butwies, 232 Ninety-second street. 
Bullard & Gormley Company, 78 East Randolph street. 
Cc. Carr, Jr., Hardware Company, 315 Division street. 
Cerveney & Hora, 661 Milwaukee avenue. 
Clutterham & Son, 540 West Seventy-ninth street. 
N. Christensen, 1149 Fifty-ninth street. 

P, J. Cooney, 6350 Cottage Grove avenue. 

W. B. Costello, 361 Forty-third street. 

Chas. Dalbke, 189 West Division street. 

Chas. A. Dalstrom, 1340 Belmont avenue. 

W. H. Decker Company, 204 Thirty-first street. 
Dunn & McMurdie, 27 Forty-third street. 

T. H, Wisner & Bro., 442 West Sixty-third street. 
Geo. A. Engelhardt, 726 Milwaukee avenue. 
Martin Engelhardt, 473 Lincoln avenue. 

F. C. Ewert, 3108 Halsted street. 

Henry Fuhrman, 744 Winnemac avenue. 

H. Fehr, 249 West North avenue. 

H. Fittage, 3809 Archer avenue. 

Carl F. Geffert, 5908 South Halsted street. 
Daniel Geiger, 57-59 West Van Buren street. 
Geler & Peppler, 700 Lincoln avenue. 

H. E. Gnadt, 225 Roscoe boulevard. 

G. E. Gundling, 365 Wells street. 

Herzog & Spindler, 587 West Chicago avenue. 
Fred. Hoffman, 6736 South Halsted street. 
Juergens & Kastein, 548 West Division street. 
Max Kapelon, 88 Blue Island avenue. 

Jos. Kral, 423 West Eighteenth street. 

W. J. Krueger, 625 West Twelfth street. 
Theodore Krueger, 141 Milwaukee avenue. 

Fred. Kurtz. 1061 West Madison street. 

H. Lauterjuny,11502 Michigan avenue. 

G. A. Lewis, 407 East Sixty-third street. 
Londelius & Sons, 953 West Sixty-third street. 
G. R. Lott, 1002 Lake street. 

W. A. Ludwigs, 611 Blue Island avenue. 

Luther Bros., 1375 East Seventy-fifth street. 
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Max A. R. Matthews, 1128 Belmont avenue. 

F. A. Matthews, 893 West North avenue. 

D. McLaughlin, 1353 Ogden avenue. 

Chas. H. Menzel, 468 West North avenue. 

Chas, F. Moore, 613 West Madison street. 

H. Muehlhahn, 694 West North avenue. 

Cc. G. Newell, 1632 West North avenue. 

Wm. Noebling, 415 East North avenue. 

Orr & Lockett Hardware Company, 71 Randolph street. 
Paul & Krogh, 294 Grand avenue. 

H. Pesorowsky, 630 West Seventy-ninth street. 
H, L. Peterson, 3132 Cottage Grove avenue. 

H, J. Penhallegon, 602 West Sixty-third street. 
A. Pophal, 4828 South Ashland avenue. 

Frank F. Porter, 314 West Sixty-third street. 
Grant W. Porter, 370 East Sixty-third street. 
Powers Bros. & Co., 95 East Forty-third street. 
Raffel Bros., 438 West Chicago avenue. 

Geo. Rahn, 424 Belmont avenue. 

Repsold, Erwin & Co., 2406 Milwaukee avenue. 
J. C. Rice, 494 Wells street. 

L. Rosenberg, 224 Ninety-second street. 

John Ruedel, 514 Ogden avenue. 

Fred. Ruhling, 514 North Clark street. 

Emil Sander, 872 Lincoln avenue. 

F. H, Schanze, 602 West Twelfth street. 

L. H. Schmertman, 588 Madison street. 

P. H. Schuster, 1590 Thirty-fifth street. 
Schuberth Bros., 5822 Wentworth avenue. 
Schmidt Bros. Company, 7123 Cottage Grove avenue. Fi 
S. J. Stebbins Hardware Company, 74 Van Buren street. g 
Wm. F. Siewart, 1329 Armitage avenue. : 
Stockyard Hdw. & Paint Company, 4187 South Halsted street. 

J. L. Smith, 752 West North avenue. 

Henry Smith, 921 Armitage avenue. 

E. L. Sommers, 7105 South Chicago avenue. 

The W. G. Wood Company, 819 West Irving Park boulevard. 
Wm. Triesselman, 398 Belmont avenue. 

H. E. Tyring, 66 West Madison street. 

W. Wallace & Sons, 88 Wells street. 

CC, F, Woolley, 2935 Archer avenue. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS. 


COFFERN., 


M. Liesenfelt & Co., C. A. Taylor. 
W. F. Stoll. CLARENCE, 
CHILLICOTHE, L. J. Kirkpatrick. 


Alvin Anderson, 
Chillicothe Hardware Company. I. N. Bailer, 

H. G. Beatty & Son, 
John Killough. 


CLINTON, 





CLIFTON, 
Stull & Bernard, 
COLLINSVILLE, 
Kluge Bros. 
COLUMBIA, 
Ernst A. Weinel. 
CULVERTSON. 
W. Ashley. 
DALTON CITY. 
George Ferre. 
DANVERS, 
J. H. Lamond. 
DANVILLE. 
E. C, Abdills’ Sons, 
Force & Booth, 
Cc. B. Fenton. 
McKee & Cox. 
DECATUR. 
J. P. Eckels & Co., 
M. Fahay, 
A. B. David, 
Morehouse & Wells Company, 
c. J, Ferguson. 
DE KALB. 
Sheets & Knodle Company. 
DEER CREEK. 
W. H. Pifer. 
DELAWARE, 
Henry Bucke. 


DIXON. 
E. N. Howell Hardware Co. 
DONOVAN, 
J. W. Nelson. 
DU QUOIN. 
Kimmel & Yehling, 
H. C. Miller, 
George H. Moyer. 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
C. Hauss Stove & Hardware 
Company, 
Frank B. Jordan, 
Mauer Hardware Company, 
Reese Hardware Company 
Schaub Hardware & Iron Co. 
East St. Louis Hardware Co. 
Illinois Hardware Company, 
Sanitary & Plumbing Company. 
EAGLE LAKE. ‘ 
J. H. Bahlmann. 
EARLVILLE. 
George Edwards, 
Davis & O'Meara. 
EDELSTEIN. 
F. A. Sager. 
EDINBURGH. 
Jacob Ballet. 
EDWARDSVILLE. 
Tuxhorn Bros. Hardware Co, 
EFFINGHAM. 
C. T. Boos. 
ELKHART. 


Henry Stahl. 

ELBURN. 
Anderson & Warne. 

ELGIN. 
Elgin Hardware Company, 
Hawthorne Hardware Company, 
Kimball-Dieterich Hardware Co. 
W. J. Meehan, 
Moore & Hawkins, 
Ziegler Bros., 
Nish Bros. & Co., 
D. F. Barclay. 
ELLSWORTH. 

Marvin J. Turner. 

ELMWOOD. 
Edson Smith Hardware Co. 

EL PASO. 
A. H. Waite, 
Peter Haas & Sons. 
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F. B. McKENNEY. 


ELWoOOD, 
Blatt Bros. 
EMDEN. 
Chris. C. Mammen, 
Zimmer & Rademaker. 
EMINGTON. 
Puffer, Thornton & Noel. 
EQUALITY. 
J. C. Bunker & Son. 
EVANSTON. 
T. E. Conners, 
Schultz & Moore, 
P, A. Lemoi. 
FAIRFIELD. 
Edward A. Martin, 
Schaeffer & Mulvihill. 
FARINA, 
Fred Schmidt. 
FISH HOOK. 
George L. Rose. 
FITHIAN, 
G. H. Nieman. 





FRED. GIESSING. 


FLANAGAN, 
T. B. Bennett, 
Jacob Meils. 

FLATROCK. 
Charles R. Duncan. 

FRANKLIN GROVE. 

F. H. Maronde. 

FREEPORT. 
Weis & Co. 

GALATIA. 
Cc. C. Webber. 
GALVA. 

Arthur Aby, 
A. A. Snider, 
James Addis & Son. 

GALESBURG. 
Churchill Hardware Company, 
Murphy Bros. & Anderson, 
F. H. Rearick & Son, 
F. W. Stilson. 





LEON D. NISH. 


THE IRON 


GARDNER. 


Hemphill & Strout. Cc. B. Butle 
GENOA, 
Thomas G. Sager, A. B. 


Perkins & Rosenfeld. 


J. F. Austin & Son. 
GIBSON CITY. _. €. 
J. H. Collier & Son. 
GILLESPIE, 


AGE 





r 
HOOPSTON, 
Burnett. 


HOMER, 


HUMBOLT. 
GEORGETOWN. D. Clyde Hamilton. 
HUNTLEY. 


: Beckert. 
J. W. Chandler. 
ILLIOPOLIS. 


F. E. Schmidt & Co. H. M. Feuth. 
GLENCOR., O. T. Myers. 

H. C. Wienecke. INDUSTRY. 
GIRARD. E. D. Goble. 


J. W. Boston. 
GOODENOW. 

F. Wehrman. 
GRAND RIDGE. J. B. 
T. J. Bute. 


H. 8. 





H. E. GNADT. 


GRANITE CITY. 
Bristow Hardware & Supply 
Company. 
GRANT PARK. 
Teverbaugh Bothfur Mercantile 
Company. 
GRAY MONT. 
Aaron Walden. 
GRAY’S LAKE. Tl 
Rehbein. , 
GRAYVILLE. 
Harry Dalby. 
GREEN VALLEY. I 
George A. Firth. “ 
GREENVIEW. 
Ennis & Derry. 
GREENVILLE. 
J. Seaman Hardware Company, 
J. V. Dixon. 


N. E. Good. 





CHAS. H. 


WILLIAMS. 


GRIDLEY. 
Osceola McNemar. 
HAMILTON. 
Charles E. Kopp. 
HAMMOND. 
Marshal! Bros., 
D. Vancuren. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
McGrath & Wiamayer. 
HARTSBURG, 
Henry Bruns. 


HILLSBORO, 
Geo. W. Brown, Jr. 

HINSDALE. 
John Bohlander & Sons. 





IROQUOIS. 


Robt. W. Brown. 


IVESDALE. 


Duggan 
Tabaka Bros. 
JACKSONVILLE. 
Brady Bros. Hardware Co. 
Geo. S. Gay. 
Johnson & Hackett. 
H. L. & B. W. Smith. 
Sutter & Lonergan. 
JERSEYVILLE. 
Daniels. 


JOLIET. 


Robert Meers. 
Poehner & Dillman. 


Johnson Bros. 
A. C. Taylor. 

KINMUNDY. 
Tomlinson & Wolfe. 
Phillips Bros. 

KINGSTON. 
J. H. Uplinger. 

KIRKLAND. 
Wm. D. Kable. 





CORMICK. 


KANKAKEE. 
Babst Hardware Company 
Frank L. Fraser. 
Worth & Evans. 
Norris & Firth. 

KEWANEE. 

Butterick & Bros. 
Cronau & Lamb. 


LATHAM, 


A. H. Morris. 
LEWISTON. 

Ewan & Purely. 

H, 8S. Bordner. 


Bost & Folkers. 
Pritchett & Pease. 





FIAVANA, 
O. B. Holzgrafe. G. R. LOTT. 
HEBRON. 
W. J. Tarboss. 
HENNEPIN. LA SALLE. 
E. E. Wonser. J. G. Greenwald. 
HERRIN. A. E. Heilstedt. 
Pope Bros. & Co. I. K. Neely. 
HEYWORTH. LA PLACE. 
J. G. Greenlee, S. S. Miller 
McComb Bros. LEAF RIVER, 
HIDALGO. Chas. T. Schelling. 
Dayton E. Bowers. LELAND. 
HIGHLAND. P. F. Satter. 
Kuhnen & Siegrist Hdw. Co. LEMONT. 
HIGHLAND PARK. T. F. Friedley. 
D. C. Purdy & Son. LEROY. 








GEO. A. 


LEXINGTON, 


McFarland Hdw. & Implem't Co 
Roebke Hdw. & Implement Ce 


S. F. Strayer. 


LIBEXTYVILLE. 


H. B. Eger. 
LINCOLN. 
Woefel & Gundlack. 
M. Reinharacs Sons. 
E. W. Yeager & Son. 
LITCHFIELD. 
Edwin M. Austin. 
R. W. Latham. 
LOCKPORT. 
Miller & Landon, 
LunG POINT. 
Harter & Johnke. 
LOVINGTON. 
Bowers & Dawson. 
J. S. Strohm., 





FRANK F. 
LYONS. 
Fred. Waller. 
W. McHenry. 
F. L. McOmber. 
M’LEAN. 
Erwin & Stubblefiela. 
M’ NABB. 


McNabb Bros. 
MACKINAW. 
Metzler. 
MACOMB. 
Bros. 
MACON, 
Brooks & Walker. 
MAGNOLIA, 
Cc. F. Morphew. 
MANTENO. 
S. E. McLaughlin. 
W. H. Harvey. 


A. F. 


Campbell 





a & 





ENGELHARDT. 


PORTER. 


MATHEWS. 
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MANHATTAN, 
M. Bergan & Bro. 
Smalley & Lichtenwaiter. 
MANSFIELD. 
Curl & House. 
MAQUON. 
Onderkirk & Grabill. 
MARENGO. 
S. A. Crissey & Son. 


WM. T. GORMLEY. 


MARION, 
Duncan & Baker Hardware Co. 
MARISSA, 
8S. S. Boyle. 
MAROA, 
David S. Weilepp. 
MARSEILLES. 
Kilmer & States. 
MASCOUTAH. 


Huck-Kammann Mercantile Co. 


J. W. Stoffel. 
MASON CITY. 
Van Velzer & Bro. 
MATTOON, 
George B. Swan. 
MENDOTA. 
George B. Edwards. 
Geo. Holland & Co. 
MINOOKA. 
T. T. Murphy. 
MINAUK. 
Hindert Bros. 
MOLINE. 
Cc. G, Alsene. 
Froyd & Quick Company. 
John Hemmingson. 
Hugh H. Parks. 
MOMENCE, 
Chas. B. Astle. 
D. EB. Styles. 
MOKENA. 
Niethammer Bros. 
MONMOUTH. 


Schussler Hardware Company. 


Van Valkenburg & Son. 
MONTICELLO. 
Lemen & Skelton. 
H. P. Harris. 
MORRIS. 
Cronin Bros. 
Donoghue & McKillop. 
MORRISON. 
Henry Sauer. 
MORRISONVILLE. 
Henry T. Kastien. 
MOUNT CARMEL. 
J. F. Stein & Son. 
MOUNT MORRIS. 
Cc, E. Price & Co. 
MOUNT PULASKI. 
Cc. F. Schafer. 
J. J. Snyder. 
MOUNT VERNON. 
Hinman & Mathews. 
MORTON, 
B. Wittmer & Co. 
MOWEAQUA. 
Adamson & Miller. 
MURPHYSBORO, 
Kraus & Eversman. 
John Stoitzle. 
NAPERVILLE. 
Reiche Bros. 
NASHVILLE. 
Paul Hohman Hardware Co, 
Scheurer Bros. 
NEPONSET. 
Harlan & Rollins. 
NEWMAN. 
Wm. Swickard. 
NEW BADEN. 
Koch Bros. 
NEW BERLIN. 
BE. C. Metzger. 
NEW BOSTON. 
Trask & Noble. 
NEW CANTON, 
H. Koeller. 
NEW HOLLAND. 
James Ryan & Son. 
Stumpt & Chestnut. 
NEWTON. 
Chas. H. Albright. 
NUNDA. 
Frey & Senne. 
OAK PARK. 
Edwin Owen. 
ODELL. 
Cosgrove & Cleary. 





THE IRON AGE 
ONEIDA. ROODHOUSBE, 
Miller Hardware Company. H. C. Worcester & Co. 
Metcalf Bros. RUSHVILLE. 
OREGON. Sylvester & Parrott. 
IF’, M. Gilbert & Son. SANDOVAL. 
B. F. Sheets Company. J. S. Bellamy. 


OTTAWA, 


Refior-Barr Hardware Company. 


Shanley & Schmitt. 
John Walter. 
F. L. Fischer. 
R. C. Jordan. 
W. C. Paisley. 
PAWNEE. 
D. H. Henshie. 
PAXTON. 
The R. Cruzen Company. 
PECATONICA. 
Daniel Thiel. 
PEKIN. 
Hancock & Koerner, 
Pekin Hardware Company. 
Velde Roelfs & Co. 
PEORIA, 
Balzer & Reeves. 
John P. Becker. 
Wm. Bittel. 
Theo. Folkers. 
H. J. Ehlen. 
Hunter,& Strehlow. 


‘Chas. Johnson Hardware Co, 





L. D. 


RAY. 


Martin Robinson Company. 
F. Mayer & Bro. Company. 
Peoria Coal Drill & Hdw. Co. 
Cc. C. Slane. 
Anton B. Weers. 
R. L. Wilson & Co. 
PERU. 
Schnneger & Hoppler. 
Geo. Soedler & Sons. 
PETPRSBURG. 
Marcus Kahn. 
PHILO. 
Elijah Dass. 
PICKNEYVILLE. 
P, Gruner & Sons. 
PIERSON, 
Pierson Bros. 
PIPER CITY. 
John A. McKinney & Sons. 
PLAINFIELD. 
John R. Jones. 
Wertzlaugher & Schueneman. 
PLYMOUTH. 
M. BE. Young. 


POLO 
F. A. Fay & Co. 
PONTIAC, 
Lyons Bros. 
W. H. Young. 
Cook & Wooley. 
POPLAR GROVE. 
Burnside & Lichtenberg. 
PRINCETON. 
H. D. Gibbs & Sons. 
J. L. Norman. 
John Glynn. 
Priestly Hardware Company. 
QUINCY. 
Lagemann Hardware Company. 
Cc. H. Wurst & Co. 
RAMSEY. 
O. E. Sharp. 
RANTOUL. 
Owen E. Williams. 
RAWSON. 
F. R. Hagi. 
REDDICK. 
Emil Gonderman. 
M. F. Reilly. 
RICHMOND. 
Chas. Kruse. 
ROCKEFELLER. 
Thos. McBride. 
ROCHELLE. 
A. A. Phelps. 
Spath & Beebe. 
ROCK FALLS. 
E. N. Taylor. 
ROCK ISLAND, 
J. T. Noftsker. 
ROCKFORD. 
F. B. McKenney. 
Skandia Hardware Company. 
J. A. Hollenbeck. 
Hunter Hardware Company. 
Lawson & Peterson. 
Drake Hardware Company. 
J. B. Ralston & Son. 


‘ 


SAINT ELMO. 
Jacob A. Schaub & Sons. 
SAINT JOSEPH. 
J. H. Schuman. 
SAINT PETER. 
J, A. Neubauer. 
SALEM. 
J. H. Vawter. 
SANDORUS., 
W. W. Andrews & Co. 
SAUNEMIN. 
Eggenberger & Brown. 
SANDWICH. 
Humiston Bros. 
Laitham Bros. 


SAN JOSE, 
Morrison & Thomas. 
SENECa. 
J. W. Ellis & Son. 
SHEFFIELD. 
E. F. Hortz. 
SHELDEN, 
H. H. Heinze. 


G. 8. Hummer. 


SHELBYVILLE. 
Lantz Bros. 


SHUMWAY. 
Edward Metcler. 
SMITHFIELD. 
J. W. Howard. 
SADORRIS. 
Huson & Kelley. 

SOMONAUK. 
California Wind Mill Company. 
SORENTO. 

S. E. Cress. 


SPARTA, 
J. S. Brown & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, 
J. L. Hudson & Co. 
W. B. Miller & Son. 
Hofferkamp Bros. 
C. H. Robinson. 
Louis H. Zumbrock & Son. 





R. G. SCHEURDR. 


SPRING GROVE. 
J. J. Friend. 
SPRING VALLEY. 
Fehr & Cumming. 
STAUNTON. 
Godfrey & George. 
STREATOR. 
John Alband. 
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L. D. Howe. 
Powers & Williams. 
STRASBURG, 
Kircher & Figge. 
Bauer & Kull. 
STRAWN. 
W. K. Harlan. 
SYCAMORE, 
Haight Bros. Hardware Co. 
TABLE GROVE. 
H. A. Griffin. 
TAMPICO. 
Alfred Smith & Bro. 
TANORA, re 
J. N. Lisenby. a 
TAYLORVILLE. F 
Bly & Chestnut Mercantile Fr 
Company. D 
TEUTOPOLIS. 
Weber Bros. 
THOMASBORO. 
Fiedler Bros. 
TOLUCA. 
Litchfield Bros. 
TONICA. 
Geo. W. Kreider. 
TOULON, 
John D. Pauli. 
Pierce Bros. , 
TOWER HILL, Bi 
Dutton & Maze. a 
TRENTON. A 
Brefeld Hardware Company. 


TUSCOLA, By: 
C. E. Cox. . 
URBANA. 
W. J. Soffel Company. 
VANDALIA. 
Houston & Son. Bs 
R, G. Scheurer. B 
Jas. S. Evans & Sons. 
VERNON. 
W. O. Wolcott. 
WAGGONER. 
R. J. Rice. 


WARRENSBURG. 
W. R. & F. EB. Schroeder. be 
WASHBURN, 
Fitschen Bros. 
WATERLOO. 
Wm. Wallhaus. 
WAUCONDA. 
M. W. Hughes. 
WAUKEGAN, 
W. H. Dodge, % 
J. Lanyan & Son, fs 
Shanck Bros. 
WAVERLY. 
Christopher & Son. 
WENONA. 
Frank Barrett. 
WEST CHICAGO. 
Boynton & Ketcham, 
Peter McCartney. 
WILMETTE. 
Hubbel & Jenkins. 
WILMINGTON. 
Tollington & Donoghue, 
Steinhart & Whitmore. 
WINCHESTER, 
C. H. Sibert. 
WINNEBAGO. 
W. H. Patton. 
WINNETKA. 
M. K, Meyer. 
WOODHULL, 
Stephens Bros. 
WOODSTOCK. 
Whitson Bros. 
WYNET. 
Olds & Hamilton. 
WYOMING. 
H. B. Brown, 
Wright-Brown Hardware Co. 
J. W. Thompson. 
YATES CITY. 
W. D. Miller. 
YORKVILLE. 
Armbruster & Needham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Phoenix Sanitary Duster. 


A novel, economical and handy duster is that known 
as the Phoenix sanitary duster, manufactured by the 


Phoenix Duster & Mfg. Company, 


Atlanta, Ga., and 


marketed here by James S. Barron & Co., cor. West 


Broadway and Franklin street, New York. 


It is made in 


colors from glazed rope Manila paper in tissue thickness 


and shaken out 


is about 12 inches in diameter, in 


spherical shape and secured to a tinned ware handle. 
Some of its advantages are that from its character dust 
will not adhere to it, owing to flexibility; dust can be 
rubbed off furniture as with a cloth; it can be pushed 
into corners, shelves and crevices without injury; will 
not scratch the finest polished surfaces; insects will 
not injure it, and it will not harbor disease germs. Its 
lasting qualities are guaranteed by the makers for one 


year. 


In shipping the duster is wrapped in a long, tight 


roll about 2 inches in diameter. 
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Stove Boards. 


Belding-Hall Mfg. Company, 196-98 Monroe street, 
Chicago, Lll., has added to its line of stove boards for this 
year the Belding New Perfection. 
is made in square and oblong patterns, both paper and 


This enameled board 


——_--e—___—_ 


Great Western Square Box Wheel Scraper. 


The accompanying cut shows the Western pattern 
wheel scraper of the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, 





Great Western Square Bow Wheel Scraper. 
Columbus, Ohio. All material and workmanship enter- 
ing into the construction of the scraper are alluded to as 
being first class. The scraper is made in four sizes, with 
the following capacities: 9, 12, 14 and 16 cubic feet. 


Oe 
Timber Dolly and Mill Truck. 


The City Forge & Iron Works, Andrew Plocher, pro- 


Dayton, Ohio, is putting on the market the 





Fig. 1.—Timber or Contractors’ Dolly. 


herewith illustrated. The dolly shown 
in Fig. 1 has a steel frame 16 inches wide by 26 inches 


dolly and truck 





Fiy. 2.—Mill and Laundry Truck. 


long. The tubular steel roller can be used as a truck 
for heavy castings and other heavy materials or, when 


turned bottom side up, as a roller. The construction is 








both light and strong. The all steel frame of the truck 
shown in Fig. 2 is riveted at every joint. The connecting 
platform is 30 inches wide by 60 inches long, while the 
wheels are 18 inches in diameter by 2% inches face. 


Four hardwood stakes go with each truck, which may 
be used on sides or ends, as desired, for short material. 


The platform may be made any size. 


—»-—- oe 
Detachable Hose Rack. 


The detachable hose rack shown in the accompanying 
cut is furnished with two brackets, one of which is 
fastened to the house or wherever the hose is to be at- 
tached, about a foot from the faucet. The other bracket 
is fastened wherever it is desired to store the hose when 
not in use. The brackets are left permanently fastened. 
The rack lifts off readily and is referred to as much 
more convenient than a hose reel. It is not necessary 





Detachable Hose Rack. 


to take the hose from the rack before attaching to the 
faucet, neither it is necessary to take the hose from the 
rack when it is desired to use only a short portion of 
it, as the water will pass through the hose on the rack 
as well as if the hose was on the ground. The device is 
alluded to as keeping the hose always out of the way, 
as not taking up nearly the space required by the or- 
dinary hose reel and as much more convenient to handle. 
It is made from malleable and wrought iron, galvanized. 
It may also be used by merchants to display hose for 
sale. The rack weighs 80 pounds to the dozen and is 
offered by the Specialty Mfg. Company, St. Anthony Park, 


Minn. 
Ca 


Automobile Automatic Lamp Adjuster. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Company, 245-247 South 
Jefferson street, Chicago, Ill., is offering the automatic 
lamp adjuster shown herewith. It is operated by the 
steering knuckle rod to which it is attached, which puts 





Automobile Automatic Lamp Adjuster. 


the lamps under control of the steering wheel. The light 
is thus always brought in front of the car whether it is 
traveling straightaway or making a turn. The adjuster 
changes the direction in which the light is projected as 
the direction of the wheels changes, and it is pointed out 
that the lamps can be adjusted to change their direction 
as fast or faster than the direction of the wheels changes. 
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Gem Lawn Cleaner. 


The lawn cleaner herewith shown is designed to take 
up dead grass, leaves, twigs, peanut shells, paper, lumps 
of coal, stones, cinders, burrs, nuts, coarse gravel, orange 
and banana peels, apples and other fruits. It cleans 24 
inches, leaves the grass standing up straight and 
straightens up crab grass and other running weeds so 





Gem Lawn Cleaner. 


that they can be cut closer by a lawn mower and be the 
sooner destroyed. The cleaner is made of metal, wood 
and canvas, put together in a durable and thorough man- 
ner, combining strength and durability with light con- 
struction. A strong current of air, created by a rapidly 
revolving fan with steel wire teeth, is the principle by 
which the machine cleans a lawn. The teeth rake up 
whatever is on the surface of the lawn and in combina- 
tion with the current of air carry the refuse to the can- 
vas receptacle, which is large and easily emptied. The 
cleaner is offered by Supplee Hardware Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The company also puts up lawn mower oil 
under the Pennsylvania brand in Oiler-Spout half pint 


cans, 
———_o+- oe 


B-Line Motor Oilers. 


The Randall-Faichney Company, Sudbury Building, 
Boston, Mass., manufacturer of surgical syringes, is of- 





SOLID METAL STRAGHT = §©BENT 
PLUNGER Orn TiPS 


B-Line Motor Oilers. 


fering the motor oilers shown in the accompanying cuts. 
The Broadway has three rings and the Back Bay is made 
with a piston ring and cross bar. The notable feature 
of the oilers is the metal piston, ground to fit the gun 
barrel as tightly, it is remarked, as the piston in an 
engine. This makes the oilers equally available for 


‘ 
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handling gasoline, kerosene or heavy oils and greases. 
The oilers are operated with one hand. An oil tip, a 
grease tip and a plug accompany each oiler, and they can 
be carried filled without leakage. The Broadway is 
nickel plated and the Back Bay is brass. The company 
also manufactures a gasoline primer. 


——»+e—____ 


The Gillette Safety Razor Combination Set. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston, Mass., 
has put on the market the combination set shown here- 
with, termed the “ Traveling Man’s Friend.” The set 
consists of a razor and one dozen blades neatly arranged 
in the package, together with a silver holder containing 
one of the finest badger hair brushes, also silver holder 
containing a shaving stick of one of the best known shav- 





The Gillette Safety Razor-Combination Set. 


ing soaps. The entire package is a sample of excellent 
workmanship, durability and utility. It is pointed out 
that the outfit assures to the traveling man the posses- 
sion of a hygienic device which frees his face from the 
unclean results often coming from the unsanitary condi- 
tions of shaving appliances. 

——— +-e____ 


Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 
The grass catcher shown herewith is made in two 


sizes, to fit perfectly any size or make of lawn mover, 
by the Specialty Mfg. Company, St. Anthony Park, Minn. 









FRONT FLANGE ON 
STEEL BOTTOMS 


Easy Emptying Grass Catcher. 


The galvanized iron bottoms are provided with a flange 
in front to effectively prevent the grass being carried 
forward against the roller, greatly adding to the grass 
holding capacity of the catcher. The flange may be ad- 
justed by bending either up or down in order to fit any 
make of lawn mower. The method of attaching the duck 
sides to the galvanized steel bottom is referred to as 
the strongest possible. Special machinery rolls the duck 
and metal together without injury to the duck and makes 
a joint that is strong, light, neat and durable. The 
catcher is emptied by lifting it from the mower by the 
handle. 
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The Geran Door Spring. 


The door spring illustrated herewith is offered by 
the Middletown Mfg. Company, Middletown, Ohio. The 
east arm working in a steel slide is operated by two 
oil tempered coil springs, the tension of which is regu- 
lated by a thumb screw in the arm slot, also by setting 
the post close to the edge of the casing to increase lever- 
age or further back to decrease it. The arm is 9 inches 
long, the steel slide *% inch by 8% inches, while the post 
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continuously for 25 to 30 minutes. The machine has a 
covering capacity by actual test of from 100 to 150 
square feet per minute, varying according to the specific 
gravity of the liquid. 

———— ~~ 


Cement Sidewalk Tools. 


The Kramer Bros. Foundry Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
for whom 
street, 


Warner & Haviland are agents, 49 Warren 
New York, is offering the cement sidewalk tools 





Geran Door Spring. 


occupies a space on the casing about 2 to 2% inches. 
The device weighs 15 ounces. It holds a door open, 
half way open or closed. It is made in one size only, 
but is adjustable to any ordinary house or office door, 
and suitable for screen doors as well. The spring is fin- 
ished in oxidized copper and is referred to as effective 
and ornamental. 
—_———___.§--- 


Hercules Compressed Air Painting Machine 
and Spray Pump. 


The Humphryes Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, has 
just perfected and is now marketing the machine for ap- 
plying light paints, whitewash, &c., shown herewith. The 
machine consists of two tanks, one containing the liquid 
to be used, the other acting as an air storage tank and 
a powerful air compressor or pump. The liquid tank 
will hold 30 gallons and both it and the air tank are 
firmly mounted on a platform with the air compressor. 
The machine is provided with a gauge which shows at 
all times the pressure of the air tank. After filling the 





Hercules Compressed Air Painting Machine and Spray Pump. 


liquid tank and closing the valve between the hopper 
and tank the small tank is filled with air by pumping; 
the valve connecting the tanks is opened and the air 
allowed to pass into the liquid tank through a pipe ex- 
tending to the bottom of it, which acts as an agitator and 
thoroughly mixes the fluid. It is pointed out that the 
fluid does not pass through the pump, but is forced from 
the liquid tank directly to the discharge hose; also that 
the machine can be easily operated by one man, as it 
requires only about five minutes’ pumping with the air 
pump to store enough energy in the air tank to spray 


shown in the accompanying cuts. In referring to these 
tools, which represent but a portion of the styles which 
the company makes for this purpose, it is stated that par- 
ticular care has been taken to give them the proper 
shape for the use for which they are intended, making 








Jointer No. 22. 





Inside Square Angle No. 30. 





Curb Tool No. 40. 


Cement Sidewalk Tools. 


them easy to work as well as neat in appearance. All 
tools are made in both iron and bronze metal, but the 
bronze tools are recommended as the most satisfactory, 
as they will not rust or break and will scour well. The 
iron tools are highly polished and heavily nickel plated. 
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Gem Aluminum Steam Cooker and Preserving 
Kettle. 


Illinois Pure Aluminum Company, Lemont, IIL, is of- 
fering an aluminum steam cooker and preserving kettle, 
the accompanying cut being broken away to show the 
interior construction. As a general cooking or preserving 
kettle the high specific heat and great heat conductivity 
of aluminum makes it possible to cook quickly without 





Gem Aluminum Steam Cooker and Preserving Kettle. 


scorching or imparting a burnt taste to the food. Milk, 
rice, custards, oatmeal, oysters, fruit, tomatoes, lemons, 
vinegar, &c., can be cooked, it is explained, with safety 
from burning without stirring. A steamer is provided 
by the use of a perforated disc so made as to engage 
the sides of the kettle in a circumference about half way 
down. The steam being confined, all that is generated is 
thus utilized, and as aluminum is a very rapid conductor 
of heat the work is done, it is remarked, in half the time 
and with less than half the fuel required when cooking 
with the ordinary kettle. It is pointed out that dump- 
lings, puddings, potpies, brown bread, biscuits, fruits, 
meats, potatoes, &c., are much nicer and sweeter when 
steamed. For pouring off water from meats, potatoes, 
&c., a simple automatic locking device is provided by 
which the rim of the cover is tightly held to the rim of 
the kettle and so made as to provide a strainer. By re- 
volving the strainer plate it can be made steam tight or 
open spout, as desired. Liquids and solids can thus be 
strained or poured from the kettle without danger of 
scalding or burning the hands. 


3 e——__—— 
Autmo Tool Cabinet. 


The Autmo Cabinet Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
represented by Charles E. Miller, 97-101 Reade street, 
New York, has put on the market the Autmo tool 
cabinet here shown. It is for practical purposes a well 
equipped machine shop on wheels, suitable for manufac- 
turers or for repair work on automobiles. It can 
be readily removed to any part of a building and 
contains innumerable useful and handy tools, especially 
suitable for repair work. A movement of the lever at the 
right end will raise the cabinet so it can be trundled 
about on the large wheels for that purpose and as easily 
set solidly on the floor when in use by reversing the lever. 
The cabinet has two right end legs and a special leg on 
the left end, these legs being fitted with rubber shoes to 
allow it to rest solidly on any uneven surface. The tops 
and frame are made of hard maple, the exterior of chest- 
nut and the interior of kiln dried soft wood. The wood 
work is finished and oiled as a protection against warp- 
ing; this also causes the drawers to run easily. The 
cabinet consists of twelve drawers and two cupboards. 
The six upper drawers are 12 x 14 inches, the six lower 
ones measuring 8x 14 inches. All are of sufficient depth 
to hold the various outfits. The drawers have a side 
extension, which permits them to be drawn out full 
length without falling off the support. The dimensions 
of the cabinet are: length 4% feet, hight 3 feet and 
width 26 inches. The electric drill at left of cabinet is 
designed especially for general all-round work, the cast 
frame being fitted with a motor which has sufficient 
strength to drill or grind. The motor has a special 
controller with several speeds and an electric light bulb 
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to furnish light. The electric socket tap enables the 
operator to use a current from an ordinary electric light 
socket without cutting off the light. The motor shaft 
is fitted with a chuck which will hold any piece of stock 
or drills from No. 60 to % inch in aiameter and can 
likewise be used for holding an emery arbor for grinding, 
or for the holding of pins while filing. The Autmo vise, 
which embodies new ideas, is made of high grade mate- 
rial according to a special design. It is swiveled, has off- 
set jaws and pipe vise, the offset jaws having milled 
cut-outs which grip any round stock or pipe up to 2 
inches in diameter. The Autmo combination anvil and 
surface or bench block is made of cast steel and having 
a turned shoulder permits of its being swiveled or taken 
out of plate to use the bench block more freely. Drawer 
No. 1 contains a good outfit of stocks and dies, tap 
wrench, screw driver, bit, countersink, twist drills, &c., 
for taking care of small threaded screws, bolts, nuts, &c. 
Drawer No. 2 contains eight tools, including square and 
level, dividers, inside and outside calipers, three kinds 
of pliers and a pair of compound end cutting nippers. 
Drawer No. 3 has a combination of 12 files, all handled. 
Occupying a portion of drawer No. 4 are four cold 
chisels, a solid punch and prick punch, file brush and 
coping saw. In drawer No. 5 are four different kinds 
of wrenches and three hammers. Drawer No. 6 has three 
screw drivers, a hack saw, pipe wrench, India oil stone 
and hand vise. Drawers Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 12 contain 
variously two oil cans, two each wood and iron clamps, 





Autmo Tool Cabinet. 


combination chain and breast drill and a bench brush. 
Drawer No. 10 has a soldering iron, pair of snips, one 
quart blow torch, can of insulating soldering paste and 
string of solder. In drawer No. 11 there are two more 
iron clamps, having 2%-inch openings, 50 feet of 34-inch 
belt lacing, belt knife with 3-inch blade, and a revolving 
belt punch with 4 tubes. The entire cabinet of drawers 
and. cupboards can be locked in two movements. The 
locking device is operated by drawing forward and down 
the lever in front of the right hand cupboard, thereby 
securely fastening all drawers and right hand cupboard; 
then by turning a key in the left hand door the cabinet 
is locked. There are 68 tools of various kinds in the 
cabinet, including a %x4 inch emery wheel and 3-inch 
chuck with two sets of jaws. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
“ioods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
anufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 
uless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
t as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


om 


manufacturers or jobbers. 
roken packages often command higher 


small orders and 
prices, while lower 


Very 


vices are frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 


ype (Roman) 


ers, Who are responsible for their correctness, 


, 


relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


They usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
‘ttainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 


weans of the symbol @. 


Aajusters, Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00... cccsccces 33% % 
NOFUL'S ceccscccececeescecesececensecces 10% 
yZunmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— i 
Ives’ Patent......- peGneseedencesevnces 35% 
Laplin’s Perfection.......+++.-.e+ee++s 35% 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils......-++++++++ # ib 6X@T ¢ 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.......----- 9a ¢ 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought...... Yau ¢ 
TPEDLOD ceveccccercesecnereees # lb 9@9%E 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & eee 
Anvil, Vise an se. 
Millers Valls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See -Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 
Livingston Nail Co0......+-+-+eeeeee 334% % 
Augers and Bits— 
Com, Double Spur. . WEUESZ 
Jennings’ Patn., reg. finish. 
50k 1960 % 
Black Lip or Blued... - 604 10% 
Boring Mach, Augers... ae + 10610 %, 
Cor Bits, 12- in. twist..... 50410% 
Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 40&5 4, 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits..........-- i 
©. E, Jennings & Co.: , a , 
No, 10 ext, lip. R. Jennings’ list. .257% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ list...... 40&7 4 7 
Russell Jemnings’.......--++-- B&K1K22 7 
L’Hommedieu Car ae li guewanegons Bo 
Mayhew’s Countersin Sian 5s 
Millers Falls........... Saas bai amie 2 
VUhio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge- ; 
Car Bits... .cccccccccccccccccceses 40&107% 
Pugh’s Black.....+..cssssevereeseserees é 
Pugh's Jennings’ 
Snell’s Auger Bi 
Suell’s Bell Hangers’ 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist.... 4 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits............- 50% 
Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


, Clark’s small, $18; large, + 5, Ene 
‘o ark’ . ragtem. No. 1, d i, 

O, 2, GIB. ..cccccccccecccccceccccenes Zs 

Ford's, Clark’s Pattern Fis one hoee 60&5% 
C. E, ‘Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat..25% 

SWAN'S ccccccccccccccccccssccscccccevess % 

Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dble. Cut. .. .$3.00@3.25 


German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $6.76 
Hollow Augers— 





Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.50@6.00 
AERED ccpccodceccececcoseeceocescceces 25& 10%, 
Universal 20 
Wood’s Universal... .........0...000+0+ 25% 
Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augers.....4++++ 45k5@60% 
Fi rd’s itiadiersekvisnenwenece ane 3344@5% 
Cc. E, Jennings & Co.: 
L’Hommedieu’s .....-ssesesseeesesss 15% 
Watrous .coccccecee yi 





Ohi , Tool Co.’s 
Snell’s 
Awl Hafts—See Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled .... 
Unhdled, Shldered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@i10¢ 
Peg Awls: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shldered. .gro. 65@0¢ 


Scratch Awls: 
. gro. $3.50@ 4.00 


«++ +910. $2.75@3.00 


Handled, Com. 
Handled, Socket.. .gro.$11. —- 


Hurwood 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes — 
Single Bit, base weights: 

First Quality...... Coecese 15 
Second Quality.........+- 25 
Double Bit, base weights: 

First Quali Dicismae te enan $9. 

Second Quality. . geeveses $8.50 

Axle Grease— 

See Grease, Aale 
Axles— Iron or Steel 


Concord, Solid Collar... 


Concord, Leose Collar. . ‘Pearte | 4 
No. 2 Common, Loose. . ‘ot 





Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


No. 14 Com., New Style34@s4¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........ 4G 4\e¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nous. 7. 8, 11 and 12... .75@75d5% 
Nos. 18 to 1h...... TOk1UG7545 % 
Nos. 15 to 18... 75&1Q@75dk 1045 Z 
Nos. 19 to 22...75&10@75&10E5% 


Boxes, Axle 
Common and Concord, not turned 










1b.,444@5¢ 
Common and Concord, turned. 
lb., 5\4@6¢ 
Git Patent. ocecccees lb. 82@gv¢ 
ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
DP cccesatacnces eeereeceneveencede 20% 
Be, Mei ncwounecqacacocese > 
Competitor Bait 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list......ccccocccsccccees 50 
PU. Sundicnusevidccnsccanes 50& 104 60 
Spring— am 
Spring Balances...... .50&10@60% 
Chatillon's: 
Light Spg. Balances............ 40&10% 
Straight Balances.......... aan 
Circular Balances.......... -50 
IE Bina swwieevebeccanenesicuccucet 30% 
Barb Wire—se e Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb.... 
per 1b., 3@3%4¢ 
Towel 


No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..® gro. $8.30 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams........ 
Chattillon’s No. 1. 
Chattillon’s No, 2. 

Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co. : 


- 40d 1050 % 







No, 12 Wire Coppered # doz. $0. =: 
UO. .ccndahocasthansuaqsawedse 1.00 
No, ll Wire Coppered # doz. §1. io: 
Tinned ...-.cececccseecscccscceeens $1.20 
No. 10 Wire Galvanized..#@ doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co.: 
Boy) Blecty ie. occ.ccccccecee # gro. $7.30 
WO. 3 Baal... cccceccedeces # gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... # gro. $8.00 
Egg- 
Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No, A, Japanned....#@ doz. 4 
Holt, No. 1, Tinned....... # doz. $1.50 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....# doz. $2.00 
Holt, No. 2, Tinned....... # doz. $2.25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....# doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No. 3, Japanned....@ doz. $1.50 


er Mfg. Co. 
No. 60 Improved Dover.. 
No. 75 Improved Dover.. 
No. 100 Improved Dover 
No. 102 Improved Dover, 
No. 150 Improved Dover, 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp’d Dover Tumbler. .. .$8.50 
No. 202 Imp'd Dover Tumbler, T’d.$9.50 
No, 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 
doz, 00 
Western, W. G. 
Wonder (R. M, 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard Liat.. 
604k 10@70410% 





$8.50 
Hotel. 3 00 


oeececcsees } hg 


Co.)..2@ gro. net, 


Hand— «© 

Inch.. 6 ? 8 9 S 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 \ = 
Molders— ~ 

Inch.. 9 1 11 12 lj 2 
Doz... $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) = 

Bells— Cow— 

Ordinary goods. . . 7545@7541045 4, 


High grade...... 70k 10704 106 5 % 
DET, dulsdbcuccannedabdive cubaetaes 


Texas Star......... 


} 
10 | 


Abbe’s 
BOS GONG cccesnstecnsesc 50% 
Home, R. & E. , eS 55& 10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....60&10&10 
oO re 50& cae 
PN ad intsdavccecscesee< a 








Ha 
Hand Bells, Polished, Brags. 60k 10% 
White Metal eaece ead 
Nickel Plated. 
nes k5e'% ooh oe eas Saaa? 
Cone’s Globe Hand 55s POR ET 
EERE RE RAN Seay 33%4@357 
Miscellaneous— 
PPE. MD ced viiccecnna ¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and ma 
50€10@60 % 
Tube & Stamping “iat? 


se 


y 


that the 
per cent. 


price 


Names of 
dresses of manufacturers 
also THE LRON 


Manufacturers.— 
see 
AGE DIRECTORY 


of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
discount to 30'/, and 1U per cent. 


discount. 

For the names and ad- 
the advertising columns and 
issued May, 1905, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus 
Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.— 
ware ists” 
many leading goods. 


A 


serves aS a DIRECTORY ol 


new edition 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


the Iron, Hardware and 


of “Standard Hard- 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Belting— Leather— 
Eketra Heavy, Short Lap. .60€5% 
Regular Short Lap... .60&10d5% 
 . nna wad weeadee bas 10% 
Light Standard. 2 7045 % 
Cut Leather Lac ing. eka ae 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ‘ft. 

25¢ 
Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 


T5QG75E5 7% 

Standard... .70@70&107 
. -G0k5 60k 10% 
606045 %, 


a: 5010 % 


Common 
Standard 
Eaztra a net 

High Grade.... 
Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 


Detroit Pe atx ted Tire Be nder... . . 40 4 





Vetroit Stoddard’s L ing ire 
Upsetters, No. 1, $4.25; ‘No 2, $7.25; 
No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; No, 5, 
$20.59, 7 

Green River Tire Benders and Up 
BOCEOES ccccccccccccesccenesoccscceeses eae 


Bicycle Goods— 





John 8S, Leng’s Son's 1902 list: - 
CDA ccccccccccccccccescccessccsosece J 
EEE Gubseatcieeteds 
BPOKeS ..cccccsese 
OEE Mnaddovcredesccaddecacqueeeteune 

Bits — 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 

Common Wooden.... .70&10@I5% 

Hartz St. Tackle Blocks......50@50&5 

B. & L. B, Co.: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75 Hollow Steel, 50&10 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50 Tarbox New Style 
Steel, 50&10 Wire Rope Snatch, 
50%. 

Lane's Patent Automatic kook and 
eee 3 

Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. Iron. 0& 10 

Stowell’s Self Loading.............. 607 





See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...30€19@j0410% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Easer C0......ccccccscccces 3315% 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
4% « 6 and smaller 75a —% 
Larger and Longer. .6545a—% 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 2;,’99 
80% 
list Feb. 1h. '95.... 
654 100 —% 
smaller 


Bolt Ends, 


Machine, % @& 4 and 


75a % 

Machine, larger and longer... 
6545Q—% 

Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 

Round Brass Knob: 

Rane 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz.$0.30 35 55 60 89 

Cast Iron ‘Spring Foot, Jap’d: 
DG cud ee es 6 8 10 
Pee. Ghhincessrthee 180 633 

Cast Iron Chain,Flat,/apanned: 
} Rea 6 8 10 
Pa (MG 25 s6 ces $1.00 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 

Ps a cadecuneen 6 “ 10 
Per doz... . $0.75 5 1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japa hi~euee 8O0GS8I£ 10% 
wrt “ Bronzed... .50@50€10% 
Wrt. Spring.. .7T0&10@79é10410% 


Wrt. Shutter... E5SRINE INES % 
Wrt. Square Neck. - HATE 10% 
Wrt Square.66%, 104466 %, & 1010 
Ives’ Patent Door. tinea es 60% 
Plow and Stove— 
BE pac ccueeceame 65k 10419270 % 
eee te... 8STUALNAQ— 
Tire— 

Wepmee, TIGR. 6.0 cc eccicts 80% 
WOE, BIOS ceedendsvesdes 80% 


American Screw Company: 


Norway Phila... list Oct. 16 °84...8n% 
Fagle Phila., list Cet. 16, 'R4....82%4% 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, "9....... 80% 


Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84...80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘34... .82% 
Eclipse, list Dec. 28, ’99........00. 80% 


Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, '84....80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘84....8242% 
Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, "99...80% 


Russell, Burdsail & Ward Boit & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec. 28, '99............ 80% 
Norway Phila., list Oct., ‘84...... BuK% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
Ee i nde ccdiuavidseasadaradbas 72k 


2/e 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 





"SP 1% ly 1% 2 
Per doz.. .$4 su 5.60 6.40 8.00 
BR iiade dawdeeoes 2% 214 
BP GG iskccciisesn oe Be 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each.... 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co........... 30 
OMI iscucaccdebdeadnndsédaat’ 
Perfection 
WORTE «k cccccccneccccescceswecesescs 
Stanley R. s 
Nos; 240 to ne ee ; 
BO, Ge Wee Civ dccdecdcctcace oceulae 
Braces— 
Comnv n Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 
Barber s ; Wede LUdk La Guid LU 
Fray’s Genuine Sp tlord’s 60 
Fray’s No, 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
en, Cad eussoekahecehsncctastes . 60% 
C. E. Jennings & Co............ 0&5 
Mayhew’s Ratchet. ‘ ..-60 
Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers Falis Drill Braces 25d 10 
P., S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat.60@60&5 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 
SUIT. annnntonachentniemaenmdbeonicn 35% 
WEG Enindpansadimeroensederaansdcacs 45 
Brackets 


Wrought Steel. . .80&10@80€ 045% 


Griffin's Pressed Steel....... SO@BO& 10 
Grittin’s Folding Brackets........70&10 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf................ 75 


SUE SS CR Don asdsoccsantebed 50% 


Western. W. G. Co., Wire......60&10% 
Bright Wire Goods— 

See Wire and Wire Goods. 

Broilers— 

Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20 

WRONG We sGh. Cicarcecadunssas 80 

Wire Goods Co...........-.... 79@75&10% 
Buckets, Galvanized— 

Price per dozen, 

: CG iris wuss 19 12 uy 
Water, Regular...1.49 1.70 1.90 
Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. .2.30 2.55 2.95 
WO. acs eneuawd wea 255 287 3.15 

Bucks, Saw— 

I bat erascndade alae. #8 gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 

Wrought, list, Sept., '96.15@ -% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout's sitgeanaaen 

Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50% 

Fast Joint, Narrow.. .40€0@50% 

EO0G0 JOU... .cciccs 20 10475 % 

Loose Pin. ...........0W&NGT 5% 

Mayer’s Hinges......... 704A 708 

Parliament Butts.......7a70&8S 


Wrought Steel-- 


ae 
Table and Back Flaps. ..75%) < 
Narrow and Broad...... ZS 
Inside Blind. die Wiese eae ae 
PIs dcarcin'd ae d& wale 3% | = 
Loose Pin, Jap’d..... WE10% | S 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple (= 
FOR tan 85%) Ss 
Japanned Bail Tip Butts... | 5 
TILIOY | S 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In-| = 
side Blind Butts... .55411% | = 
ages, Bird — 8 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000,. 5000. 1100 series................ 5% 
I dS a 33% 7 


200. 300. 600 and 900 series......40&10° 
Hendryx Bronze: 
700. 800 series. 


Hendryx Enameled 





40&10% 


Calipers—soe Comnasees. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong..... per bsdsd 
Sharn. 1 prong...per lb., 44m 
Se: 424% ¢ 
OE a tiiciicddendxaduns 44@4%e 











eon ae Rae es ool 


ns “ 


de BF re tee 
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THE IRON AGE 








a ee 1@4i% ¢ 
Gawmtio®, BRAID, censesseovc-csoces 444% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... # tb 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.......... # bale 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 
Cans, Milk— 


5 8 10 gl. 
Illinois Pattern..... $1.35 1.85 2.05 each. 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
Dubuque ..........6+ 1.35 1,60 1.75 each 
Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$48.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
ene. Ss Kd os ee ee 52@5i¢ 
Micnsee cea eee e per M 34@3i¢ 
" Eis whe 'snee ene ¥n per M jo@se¢ 
SS per M 48@50¢ 
POG. gx cwevcsward per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shelis) 


$B MEY Mw wccscsccccesees 
All other primers per M.$1.52@1: 60 
Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
38 C. F., $6.50... ccccccces 10454 
3B OC. F., $7.00... .ccvcces 1045 7 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50........ 1065 % 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75........ 1045 % 


LB. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd. $1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.... 
UONEPEE: FE 6550.0 05.06p 2002 $e 25% 
/arget and Sporting Rifle. 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410% 






tim Fire, Sporting......... 50% 
tim Fire, Military........ 15&5% 
Casters— 

DOE pack Cassa vuteeee T0G@70£10 % 
PE, aise tangs niga ney 
Vhiladclphia ......... T5@75E10 

Acme, Ball Bearing... .cccccesssss 334% % 
BURR. pencccensreretesar 70&10% 
joss Anti-Friction.... 70&10% 
Gem (Roller Bearing) .. 80% 
Martin’s Patent (Pho 457 


Standard Ball Bearing.......... be 

‘rucker’s Patent low list.............. 30% 

Yale (Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 
Cattle Leaders— 

See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
5-06 % 5-16 %& 7-16 % 9-16 
$8.70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
"8 % tol DPKto ih inch. 
$3.85 3.70 3.65 3.8 


verman Coil... 604 10610G10% 
Halter— 

Halter Chains...... 6025@606 10% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 

list July % eee Gk 106 10°% 
Covert Mfg. Co, 

Halter povsopensecacbancoboeoscsee’ 35&5 %, 
Coyert’s Saddlery Works 

ROGET .. scvvureyseibenseytanennsensnese 70% 


Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
bY -3, Strght, with ring .$25.00 
64,—6-2, Str’ght, with ring . $26.00 
6144—8-2, Str’ght, with ring . $30.00 
64%—10-2, Str’ght, with ring . $35.00 

NOTE.—A 2c per r for Hooks. 
eS Sor poe hi her than 
Straight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 

on Chain, BC... 00 ccrvessd 60410 


Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, 793: 
HOR Secor tiovss ses 606 104570 
Brass - -60£10@60£ 10410 

Safety Chain. aw eub sew T5QT5E 107%, 

val. Pump Chain seawe lb. 4G@5%% 


Covert Mf 3 
‘Breast, falter: Heel, Rein, one. 
lion ovanaares adenacosaeiie bousehoced % 
Covert Sa orks: 
Breast, Hold Back, Rein.......... 10% 
—_, ey aK 1 Chaine 
Am. Do ads an enne ains, 
: 40@ 4045 % 


O@. 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 


Ch _—, shakunthnsesndareanest 45@604&5 %, 
Wire Goods Co.: 
Dog OO Nee 70&10% 


Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 5% 
Chain and Riobon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Copper Chain.........ccsccccccses 6045 %, 

ON rt ee 60”, 
Pullman: 

Semeee GQROM. cccscecncccssocsscesad 60% 

RE WOR, casecnnnbesaasvaasee 60&10", 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
eee $1. 25@$3.00 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk — (From Jobbers.) 


Carpenters’ Blue..... .gro. @40¢ 
Carpenters’ Red...... gro. SSQ35¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 283@30¢ 
See also Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 
SURGE u05idsk50s00scdoares cman 45% 
ID <p csnnnpibaeesmdactodeneeseel 60.210" 
PEE, HEE Bi Oicccnccccsccvccnsgad $54.00 
a 0% 


Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 
Roy’s Chests, with Tools.........-. 5% 
Youths’ Chests. with Tools........ 40° 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30% 


Farmers’. Carpenters’, etc., Ch 
MME. TIN. sssikbinntndhobsonlannatl 2% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 
hests, Et leishnnanndewnas cel % 
Tn SEE we cudnesasnenseensecant 50%, 
¢. EB jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
OGE QNNNES an ascsncsisnccsccved 33%&10% 


Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List....... -T5@75 410% 
re BUY, 
ON a he 
c, i. Jennings & Co. Socket va, 
Cc. B. eas & Co. Socket Fram-. 

Sr Mh Uh cock nivedsnhtnacekseekeuen Be 
SE SU. GI Manus cnnsteceseanwencuel 70% 
ITI cxeyssuateisabiteedetieankenhan 75% 
Rs AS es Os. Mv casenséconcct @W&5%, 
L. & Il. J. White, Tanged........ 25&5% 

Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers..... 33 1- 5Gi0% 
eee hy 
¥ hi MEE: MEAs cp ancentanscesnnesongse” 30°) 


. E, Jennings & a Nos, 191, ial. 252 


Cold Chisels, peed quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...............- 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck....35% 
beach Pat., each 98.UU............ 3585 lr 
ED accncconcpencbosctocccccsescesers 3% 
REE co coscepcnnvccencsscegeces 3% 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks..............0. 36% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive.........edeces- 2% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% 
OS rae 000 WOK 
Combination ............- - 50% 


Drill Chucks, New Mode 
Drill Chucks, Standard... J 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat., all sizes. 35% 








Drill Chucks, Positive Drive...... 30% 
Planer Chucks oak 
WOES PAGS TOMB. cscccccccccccccccce 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: a 
Improved Drill PE... cccovarmivs 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination .......cccccccccsccsvess 50% 
ES ccs snncnoneescuchaseoauebe 35% 
Combination Geared Scroll........ 40% 
Geared Scroll........+.ccecseeeeeeees 407, 
TnGeDORGOEE ...ccesccsceece sbanesueaeu 50% 
ppcepencent rr 40%, 
SR « ME ccccatecventcocncepennesets 45% 
ra eS 50%, 


Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws. 40° 

Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws.407% 9 
Westcott Patent Chucks: 

Kathe CRGGRB. cccccccsdsccsvecccesces 50% 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50% 

Little Giant Double Grip Drill. 50° 


Little Gient Drill, Improved...... 50°, 

CONGR,  BUEL, ntcccetcabecascsaszaceed 50% 

Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 

Clamps— 

Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
( ‘abinet, Sargent’s...............:- 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8S. & W. 

Ch. pdpsbhancomentonexwessvaee 40&10@50% 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... 0%, 
RR SS & 10°, 


Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & tod, 


Co. 
Wood Workers. Hammers’. 40&10% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 4ar% 


idewalk— 
Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel. mA doz. $3.24 net 





WwW. & C. Press. — Steel, # doz., 
7 in., $3.00; $3.25. 
Ginavere, Bistnteve’— 

PR SB iis h.cn ine tab ncnvegesseschec’ % 
ew Haven Edge Tool Co.’s...... 45% 

OG te SI 55.5.0 clegn ce dauwanta f 
. & J. White...... dcntiain -acriale 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft om aay: 

98 Chicago Horse, each mds 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. “$10. 75 
2th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 > 
Chicago Belt Horse, each.$20.00 g 
Stewart's een Gear 

Horse, ea 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 

ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, '05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Rackin mg: 
BOs DOE 0 ve ees TE@T5EEEL 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens é.. 


PRN WO icentedhibcqcsbonarcenchess se y 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 


BEE. smb pesbsGkureerceh vesceccususeesed 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Biota! Ge GO. vc ccccccecccccccd 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... T545 nee 


Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool 
Dividers 












Calipers, Double............. 65%, 
Calipers, Inside or Outside 65%, 
Calipers, Wing. .o.cccccvsece 0% 
Compasses $e -50% 
Wm. Schollhorn Co.: 

TRROONEGD TOEVADONS, 0.0.0ccrccceccccess 60% 


Bi MR isis visu chacsccevciere. 15% 
Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Territory: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Iron, Copper. 
Eastern: 
E10 % G0kTLY 50% 
Central: 
Wk 24% 60 % WWkIk5% 
wee 74s Ae 14% 
1 10 1042 571% 
So. Western - 
62UZETH % 50€5 % 010% 








March 1, 1906 

Geapes. 14416 oz. | Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No, 2, 
Eastern ......... ee. 50104 4541081; 
eae 547% +E cee. GN 
ONO N55. hes uae 55 7 sit’ 00 $185 
th, WS. 5 ic ca'waed 50€21%4, Enterprise Beef Shavers......... 25(@30 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered, 
See also Eave Trougiis, 


Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 a 
Labrador .. ‘nuip $1.50 $1.80 $2.10 $2.70 


loaiena, ea..$1.80 $2.10 $2.40 $3.00 


ene $1.85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3,90 


Galvanized, Lined, oo ar 






MEG, -Ssacvenan 4 8 
BOO |. ccnven gies $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15 
Wr IIE, vccns sceeccccceceses 3% 
BBORD Baan ceveecnsnsccpectsnccvccnt 25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See J'00ls, Coopers’. 
Coppers’ Soldering— 


Solderiny Coppers, 8 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 
than 3 lbs. tu pair...... 25@26¢ 
Cord— Sash — 

ie ee lb. 35¢ 


Com., Nos. 8 
Zhe ; : He. 6, 


Braided, White, 
to 12, 24¢; No. 7, 


25loe. 
Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@10\4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted. 17@19¢ 
Patent Russia........ lb. ..@14¢ 
Cable Laid Russia... .lb...@li¢ 


India Hemp, Braided, .1lb...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. 122@13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted .1b. 12018¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: # doz., 50 ft., 
Oriole, $2.00; 50 ft., Columbia, $0.85; 
50 ft., Victors, $1.00; 50 ft., 6-Thread, 
$1.10; 60 ft., 3-Thread, $0.95; 50 ft., 
Manila, $1.40; 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
Pearl Braided, otton No. 6, # Ib, 
24% ¢ ;"No. 7, 23%¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 23¢ 
Eddystone meee (Nos, 8, 9 and 
10, 2¢; 3%¢; 264%4¢. 
Harmony ‘Civie tala’ ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
Wy Wivrschicnsvacsesdectadseduse’ UO 
I alanes 
Cable Laid ItaMan..............+- 
Cable Laid Russian.... “ 
Cable Laid India....... 
Braided India........... 
Pullman: 
Wire Sash Cord.............scse00 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton...... #8 b 40 
Braided, Italian een 





Braided, RR dnc onnsiae bob 
Braided, White Cotton or 


th 
Massachusetts, White....... ¥ tb 
Massachusetts, Drab........ ba) 
Phoenix, W hite, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
No, 7, 27%¢; No. 6, B%¢. 
Silver Lake: 


“aan aee aX acne 4 


5, ear cndivaabueeseteasemninal 45 ¢ 
i, SE ahnsdtunsncedehesupeseaseed 40 ¢ 
i A ntapccksancnkeastundtsiuody 40 ¢ 
By, SEM co coveensndadertinanvensend 6 ¢ 
Ftaliam TRSMAp. 0.0.00 ccesvecvcsesoces 40 ¢ 
SAGO sc vudinencsetinccnvssememanes od 5ST4%¢ 

See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
oe errr 
856 1041 106 1045 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord. 
85&10% 

Cradles— 

TT Tr j0E1214% 

Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr .6@6%¢ 
Cases, 100 gro., $5.00 at factory. 





D. M. Steward Mfg. Co.: a 
Genuine, Per gro. | > 
Regad an $2.25; Square Pen- (2 
cil, Fiat Crayon, $2.50; (3 
vistat: Worker Crayon, $3.00; 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $3.00. J 5 
SI 
gro. 8 
Roual t Pencil, $1.50; a Pen- 3 | 
cil, $1.50; Flat Crayon, $1.50; 
Meta orkers’ Crayon, 2 : 
Rolling Mill Crayon, - 
Railroad Crayon, $4.00; Compo. |= 
Crayon, $4.00. ¥ 
= 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: = 
Red, Blue, Green.......... gro. 36.50 
NN fick Sideeeel een tan gro. $1.00 
See also Chalk. 
- Crooks, Shepherds'’— 
ort Madison, Heavy - Od 
Fort Madison, Light) sedanibiie $ doz ¢s 
Crow Bars— see Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Fe I Gis hvac Weed vcdesccecd 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1817. doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
ONG ANChOF .....00..0000+ # doz. $3.00 
m. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— ass— 
i GOD: caus covecarecnsiae 40% 
SU a Cbanitidsmpnubcitenteh anneal 50° 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............. 50% 
ED in cncns cn thththaeddecsndbnens 40% 
_ Meat and Food— 
REN 60 tixschendiceneranciousdvencs 30% 
Nos. 
Each 
= 
Each 
Dixon 
Nos.. 





Ideal 4 
Nos.... 305 310 312 320 
$35. $22 


N, E. Food Choppers.............0.. BY 
New Triumph No. 0S, # doz, $24.00.. 
40@50% 


Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry DVisstun & Sons: 

Slaw, Corn Grater, &c............ 
Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 26 x 8, 
Kraut Cutters, 36 x LR, 40 x 12.. 

J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. --@ doz. $3.0 
Combined Slaw Cutter “and Corn 
MEE. Shacoadarnnebccs teapeye # doz. $4.0 

Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

PE, CN ixnas casccereccatdvecasss 
Slaw Cutters, 1. Knife..¥ gr. sisars: 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife..# gr. $22@%2' 





Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $4. 25G $4.5 
ES 5 cd div ci neinieh oon vb nbite ¥en 25430 
National, #@ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
ME ithe Vehndtesdebnakiecdans bes ebedenns 40) 
Sargent’s, TOG, Besse tacctipees 60 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 2l........ 60&1 

er— 


Dd... 8, # doz., S18 00.. 
iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.0 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger.40&5 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 


- 5O&10&10 


AUZETS .0.....ceccrercceserss # doz. $6.2 

Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Digger 
# doz. $8.25 

oun Split Handle Post Bole Dig 
eebeseseceseapetecveéess doz. $7.2 
Kohier’s DIRROIENE. 6 cc vcseee doz. $14.01 
pohier, s Little Giant...... ¥ doz, $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... # doz. $9.0 
OMIT O. PITBR...cccccccccose doz. $8.00 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ # doz. $7.00 


Never- eek, Post Hole Diggers, 
doz., $24.00 
Samson, #@ doz. $34.00...... pneeieee eat 25% 


Dividers—See Compasses. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till No. 1, # 
9 


doz., $18; No. 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
No. 4, $18. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers....35 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters....35°, 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common’ Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
iss 5:0: Fb hate wets $1.50 Gs 75 

Breast, Millers Falls painoubewnnes aie 

Breast, is TMC Uinta eskavehceasanne 0° 


Goodell Automatic Drills. ‘as@iere’ 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, Nos. 2 


MEE Mieddiask cus cae shavtabinnduashaves 16%9% 
Johnson’s Drill Points.............. 1645 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33%4&10 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 5 
Ratchet, Parker’s:...............0.00., 40 
Ratchet, Weston’s...................- 40° 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 

MN iehtbnek cekunébudadnnaliadice 40% 
I ae a 40% 


12 ; 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W..50% 
Whitney's Hand Drill, . : 
Adjustable, No. 10. $12.00 
Twist Drilis— 
Bit Stock. £10 10@70% 
Taper and ‘Straight “Sheaky 
60 10@ 606 1045% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D'ver Bits, per doz .45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and aeiver, # 










doz,, 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; ony 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits......307 
Champion cbeecescocdsonneneese 50% 

son - 60% 
Fray’s Hol. H'dle Sets ne net $i2. 06 
Gay's Double Action tchet...... 
sentell » Auto.. ‘de ldgeinasoa Oxia: 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.............. 107 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ oes 


Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 45. Tea109 


New England ao ty Co...... 50&10°% 
Sargent & Co. 
Noe 1 and ‘eo. eect as aha cui 50&10& 10° 





ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 

Galv. Charcoal 

Steel. Iron. Copper. 
Eastern: 

80€2% % WETLY, 50% 
Central: 

TEMLMSY, 70% HO 1065 % 


Western and &8. 
WEWELTILAY 60k 184i ang, % 47% 
So.Western: 


70420 %, 65k E16 7, 3 504 10°% 
Terms.—2% for y ship- 
ments generally delivered. 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows 

Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories : 

Galv. Steel and Galv. C. J. 


eee 
Se ee ie eee yao Tee 
me. Gas cas Seebaceeann 25% 
Pe bee 6iée bas aman. eee 
BSE A RS eee 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Dover, one piece.............sseceeess 40% 
Perfect Elbows Seer le, PR iceccese 40%, 


Emery, Turkish— 
+s to ad a to 220 Pine 


oe: 
Tb ye oe He 


% Kegs... 


[arch I, 1906 





Se —— 
, Keys..... ib. Sit 6 ¢ 4 ¢ 

Ib. cans, 

10 in case....64%¢ 7¢ 6 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 

than 10......10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 #¢ 
ress quantity..109 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 @ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount 

of 10% is given, 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


P estannen, Blind— 


L MT -ccredcusgeeaeesaeeees 50&10% 

W pen oy : eeuk dos susdvencade odes 40&10% 

Cord and Weight— | 

TVOR. ccccccccscncccocsccccesocsovesceeees 40% 
Faucets— 

Cork LAned. ....ccceee 50@504 10%, 


Vetallic Key, Leather Lined. 
GOE10@ 10% /o 





Red CedGr. ..cccccces 40k 10@50 % 
PetrolemmM ..ccccccess W& 1075 % 
B. & L._B. Co.: : 
Metal Key......+++.. taiscchaaiail 60& 107 
Star o- 607 
West Loc Z 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key....40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........ 50% 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl ey 50&10%, 
cone Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60% 
John Sommer's Diamond Lock....... 40% 


John Sommer 's 1.X.L, Cork Lined. . .50% 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 9, 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined.. 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar Proof, N. P 
Improved, % and % inch.... 
Self Measurin 
Enterprise, 
Lane’s, ®@ doz. $36.00 
National Measuring, # doz. $36. tonl0% 


Felloe Plates— 


“40% 





See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. ée 0k 0G 754 10%, 
Standard Brands. 5c 10754 104 10% 


Lower Grade... .75&10410@80£10 7, 
Imp orted— 
Stubs’ Tavers, Stubs’ list, July 
Oh, "TPavcwes eee es 83 1-3@40% 


Dimes: vive Door— 
Richards Ie No, id ; 





Universal $3.75 
Special, No, eoeee . 
Fusible Links, OND. 50% 
Expansion Bolts. No. 107...... 60&10% 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 

BOD kk 5 ices 17 19 81 

Per doz... ...$3.23 3.75 i 4.75 
r. & &w. Co. & 10@40 %, 
Reading Hardware 607, 
Sas_2nt's 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone ane ts 00 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 

SUN cphilis cxudcve van sa vies’ 50&10& 10% 


Stowell’ s Grindstone Fixtures, Light, om 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
selling at net prices. 












lowa Dig-Ezy Potato............+- 60& 10% 
Victor, Hay......... piaxencedee 60815 2% 7, 
Victor, Manure... scveseuuba 6645 7% 
Victor, Header..........eseeereereeeens 65 7, 
Champion, NDT in scvs ces coveceeaeet 66% % 
Champion, Header..........-+.+- neces 657, 
Champion, Manure........... 60&15&2% 7 
oo Bay eghbcbusebacvesceuad wane 
olumbia RN unnasepscdonadanaees é 
Columbia, Spading...........-.. 70& 12% 7 
awhe e Wood Barley........+.-+++. 407, 
“ C. Potato Digger.........-- 60& 107 
bases MEAG ccccescccccccccccccoccses 60420 ° 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.........- 60&10&5 7 
Dakota Header..... .60&20 
Jackson Steel Barley. -60& 20° 
Kansas Header.............--» 657 
W. & C. Paverite Wood Barley...... 40% 
Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 


White, S'g't Bar, per doz.75@s0¢ 
Red, S’g’t Bar, per doz..$1. 00@ 1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 40@1.50 
Freezers, ice Cream— 
a 2 3 4 6 
Each . $1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 
Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp ...ceccccsceeees -75| > 
COCTOR cnc wccccsecscs 8 3.20 | se 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65+ & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $.40| = 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15) ~ 

ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern....... .80810% 

Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c. .50€10@60% 


Chapin- — Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, o 50& 10@50& 10&10% 





Scholl's Patent.......50&10@50&10&10° 
OG Moines ccngscascdast ‘ 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and. 
ED os: kad cisessbcececcnasa 

Marking and Mortise 
Vire, Brown & Sharpe’s 
We ac cnaiwa cn cseucus diav adnan 37 
We, Be Os cher ckecnti 33% % 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 


Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 


THE 


Metal, No. 1, $5.00; 2, 
‘Vood Handled, No. 1, 
$2.30; 2, 
Sptke, Wood Handlea, No. 1, 
$4.50; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See 7'rade Keport. 
Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.. 60@60&10& 10%, 
Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. 
254 1050 % 
(Martin’s) . .40° 


$).30 


$2.60 


Spike, 
Nail, 


International Glue Co. 
Grease, Axle— 


Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 


Dixon's Everlasting..10-Ib pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon's Everlasting in boxes, # doz 
1 th, $1.20; 2 wh, =? 


Helmet Hard Oil 
Griddles, Soapstone— 


Pike Mfg, Co..............33's@33'4&10 
Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Griuder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each......$2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, 


per inch, @ doz..............$2.00 { ‘ 
— and Tool Grinder, 

a, waudaddeaddes cosksagewduns 

Velox Ball Bearing 

Iron Frames. each 


Mower ° 
“4 


Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 


Ce. FOS: cx cces 60 10G 604 1045 % 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
EE San eahihs eeesavnchondccasiacent 45 
Sis ccanoticbadonancnceeuwees 45% 
BN, CR ica cawekandaenancneds 33'4 
ies ainnsedasantemateseed 415% 
MON. BOD ccovessnesssecsvcescees 45°, 
Covert'’s Saddlery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 


Jute and Mamia Rope Halters 70 


Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope 

_ | RR A es eR RS ety 70% 
Sisal Rope Pe bascevetnaceens 60810° 


Oneida Community: 
Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5 





Be, CE Wis sc ecccedievevgst 45(a50% 
Niagara Coil and Halters. .45@50&5 
Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&104&5% 
E. T. Rugg & Co.: 
Leather oc ctcsinca wlll 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 
CO, ON Bic ccccccscnceaes 60% 
Livery Ties, Braided................ 60% 
Hammers— 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller's ee: . - 40& 10@40& 10&10° 
Heller's Farriers.... ee a 
as Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.2 


& Wilcox, 
Plumb: 
Bie . Th .. Reticascictaxiasccses 
334%4&714G@334&10&T4 % 
and B. 8S. Hand 
50K 7 &S@50K1ORTICKS? 
Machinists’ Hammers. 50&5@50& 1045 7, 
Riveting and Tinners’............... 
40&214@40& 10&2'2 %, 
Sargent’s C. S. New List.......... 410% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under $3 Ib., per lb., 50¢.. .80€10% 
3 to 5 lb., per th., wo¢g..... 80k 10%, 
Over 5 lb., per 1b., 30¢. 804104 10% 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..lb. 94@10¢ 
Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Aze, Pick, &c. . 60k 10G60E 1045 %, 
Hoe, Rake, &c. .. - 550% 
Fork, Shorel, Spade, ée.: 
Long Handles. -45@ 50% 
D Handles. -0GNESY, 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 
Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Tool ‘<onmnoe 
Auger, assorted. ..yro.$2.500$3.00 


Peck, Stow 
Fayette R. 
Plumb, 


Engineers’ 


oe ee 1 


VGG BE: wcccces gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 
ee $2.40 $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer. gro. 
CPOE Shank cwswes $2.15 $2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
CN xcs + nawaws $1. 75@@$1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
GUNNS 6.00 cinesas $1.45 $1.60 
Hlickory Socket Framing, gro. 
GOTO is wakes wns $1.60 $1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@ $1.49 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc. 
60k 10 60£ 1945 % 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
R0€85¢ >; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 39¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢; Fore, Bolted. 90¢ 





Chapin-Stenhens Go.: 
SE is cdcccnksaadsacen 40240& 10% 
Chisel . gleeenh - 652 65& 107 
WTS G08 AW, .cccccccecccces 657 65&10° 
Saw and Plane ..--40@40&10° 
Screw Driver 40@40&10 

Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
woe Eile rei tie anak sana 15&10% 


icholson Simpl ic “ity File Handle.. 
® gro. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 
NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted per pair, without track, 


and Parlor Door Hangers 
with track, dc gers per double set 


ARR Mfg_Co.: 
eliable, No. 1............ T doz. $8.00 
Reliable, No. 2............ ae doz. $9.0 


IRON 











AGE 





Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
b ricuun teicdaubadtene day 
Useilating 
Big Twin.. ; at ehatae 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co.: 
Baggage Car Door.............. 50 
DY snnadtenvaotsaeetuisnis 30% 
Railroad . sseutcanaguumede 
Cronk & Carri er. Mfg. Co.: 
Loose Axle.. 60&10% 
Roller Bearing dedinea —_ .! 
Griftin Mfg. ¢ : 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00 70 


12 
Roller Bearing, No. 11, $15,00.70 














Roller Bearing, Ex, =. ) 
22, $18.00... 70 

Hinged H ange Ts, ‘$i 6.00. . 60810 ’o 
Lane Bros, Co 

Parlor, Ball Bearing......... $4. 0( 

Parlor, Standard $3.15 

a Me eS eee 2.85 

Parlor, New Model $2.80 

Parlor, New (Champion......32.25 

Barn Door, Standard...... 604K5 

Hinged...... ‘ net $6.40 

CED  cnecusddnddconthanteud 60&2% 

Special ... ef 
Lawrence Bri 

Advance 

Cleveland “ ceeee 

ee: ae 

CE 2 aac audduneeansne 

Easy Door, ii Sets, 

$2.50; § 2 Sets, $1.25 

PE. ‘acedudealcdenSaceaeniaun 60&5% 

NL cc ccccdudaddeeuauaien T0&5 

DE, ehinetcadaxvercedaadt 60K 10 

PUNE cnc nanthtacuctiane seeds 75 

EC 
McKinney Mfg. Co 

No. 1, Special, ee 60&10% 

No. 2, Standard, $18........ 60410, 

Hinged Hangers, $16........... 50%, 
Meyers’ Stayon Hangers.....60&5 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 3..$: 
Ball B’r’g St’! Track No, 10,50 
Roller B'r’g Stl Track No, 12.$: 





Roller B’r'g St'l Track No. 13.$2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No. 19..50&10% 

Adjustable Track andes m Trol 
ley Track No, 16.. -W& 
Seal, Steel Track No, é 

Auto Adj. Track No, 22 

Trolley B. D. No, 17.... 

Trolley F, D, No, 120. 

Trolley F. D. No, 121. 

Trolley F. D. No, 150.. 





Belety Underwriters F. 
01 


Tandem No, ‘4 2M, & an da 3 60&10% 


Palac e. Adjustable Track No. 

SE nkdacsuapeccasapene 50&10% 
Roy al, Adjustable Track No, 

Pe euticoks -.- WW&10% 
Ives’ Wood Track “No Beia $2.00 
Trolley B. D. No, 20......50&10%] ¢ 
Trolley B. D. No, 24...... $1.30] @ 
Trolley B. D. No, 27........$1.40 & 
Trolley B, D. No, 28 -« $1.60 
— Bearings Nos, 39, 4l, § 

DP eaneaewenees beaded «080 = 
Anti-friction No, 42 WW&20 S 


Hinged Tandem No, 48... .60&5 


ro 1g Door B. B. Swivel No 


eeeee Sevecesscottae t 

Safety Do r hanger C : ws 
Storm King Sufety . 60 

U. 8S. Standard Hinge......... 60 
Stowell Mtg & Foundry Co. 3 

Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 
Ajax Hinge Door........ nana 
J 







Apex Parlor Door. 
BE Sxunenectasess 
Baggage Car Door 
Climax Anti-Friction..... 
Elevator 
Express 
Freight Car Doo 
eens 
Lundy 
Magic 
Matchless 
Nansen 





or 50& 10% 
le sce ae ... 60 


Railroad 
Rex Hinge Door.......... 
Street Car 


SNRs cidcidnievces 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500.... 
Underwriters’ Fire Door 
Wild West Warehouse Door..5 
Zenith for Wood Track.. 

A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back 
Climax Anti- Friction 
Eagle 
Hylo Hinge..... 
New Perfection......... 
Pilot 
Pilot Hinge........... 
Rider Wooster.... 
Western Pattern.. 

Taylor & Boggis F’y 
der’s Roller Be aring. 50 15K 10&5 % 

Wilcox Mfg, Co 
Roller Bearing..# doz. $5.00 
Cc ° 
Cycle 


- &l 






Roller Bearing wens 
Ball Bearing.... 
Dwarf Ball pe 
$ree, Wood Track 
T. Roller Bearing. . 
Ne »w Era Roll ler Be aring 504107 
0. K, Roller 
Prindle, W< 


60&10% 





Searing. Manes 
od Track... 60% 





Richards’ Wi od_ Track. 
Richards’ Steel Track..... 
Spencer Roller Bearing... 
Tandem, Nos. 1 and 2.. 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. 407, 
WINE « iecetoiaiatenine i ibeniadiini 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B’r’ g iy 
Wileox Barn Trolley No. 123. .40% 
Wilcox Ely, Door, )s. 112° 
and 122%......... ‘a 
Wilcox Ely. Door “No. 132. 40 
Wileox Fire Trolley, Roller, 
Bearing....... ; 
Wilcox Le Roy Noise! ess Ball 
NED ins cudddlens aghideads 410° 
Wilcox New Century. .50&10&10 
Wilcox O, K. Steel Track....50° 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 50% 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40° 
Wileox Wideman Narrow Gauge 
DE Ica cvccnteddeaeed 40% 
For Track, see Rail 
Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminov, $9.00; 1 pair Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled.. 
Victor Folding............... $9.6 
Western, W. G. Co.......... ® re aioe 


849 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 

GP didcnwkddisapuivetassaacseas --« $4.50 
Joist and Timber 

ae (TK * Oiidcccucadsavedeihectidat 1% 
Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ®# doz..50% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality... .50% 


icss 


Second quality $1.00 per doz. 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 
s 93 5B. $2 0: No 


Clark, No. | 


3, $2.25; 3 
No 3E, ‘ oO 
Clark Coal, ? * dos. 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 






Niagara; Clark's O. P.; 
Clark's Tip; “ae ) 
Bc pecnia de 5 
Doz. pair..... $0.75 135 2.70 
Mortise "sa 
S éF., S., Dizie, €c.) 

IO a tawe “4 1%4 2 214 
Doz. pair..... $0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 

falo, éc.): 


eeawe am ™m 2 


Doz. pair. ......$0.70 65 .60 


North’ s Automatic ‘Blind Fixtures, 
No. for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for_ 
Brick” i cilnaddikeudcnagesdiniin 10% 

Charles Parker Co......ccccccccs. T0@75% 


Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 


Hin MOB cccccccceccccccccescsccccsces 2% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No. 111, for 
Ds, | See aa cneduvecdecensadeecaes ae 
Reading's en bdasataned neds 60 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, {1 and 13..75&10°2 


Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, — screws, $0.90; 
with screws, $1.20. 

Ww righ tavile Hardware Co.: 

Lull & Porter........ 


. Be. 





Acme, Lull & Porter 
Queen City Reversible 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
iP ‘sguceehatessawauceensaeedens 5& | 
a a Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
Ge Diqnescncsouanecandcavexed THK 104 
1888, ola Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5. 

, Tee LU 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & $$. clio 
Buffalo Gravity Lockiry, Nos. 1 

3 Di cdaduacqusvensvedanetes T5& 10K 
Shepard's Double Locking, Nos. 20 


Champion Gravity Locking, No. 75.75 , 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5'....... 5% 
oa Nos, 101 & 103........... 70% 
_A 


H, Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
ing, No. 2 
Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’ Den. sets: 
MU raga nal cam aces 1 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’chs. “ 00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only. 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only... ccace 0 sme 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. .. 
Without Latch...dog. .. 
Reversible Self- Closing: 
With Latch......doz. .. 
Without Latch...doz.... 
Western: 
Wee BI oc ceetees doz. $1.7 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.1 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard's or Clark’ 8. oe. sets, 


1 3 
Hinges with Latc hes. -$2.00 Ps 70 5.00 
Hinges only............ 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 70 = .70 1.35 


Pivot Hinges— 
ee. eee 40 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45% 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback. Cast Iron... .$6.50@$7.00 
Non- -Holdback, Cast 1ron$6.25@$6 75 
J. Bardsley: 

Bardsley’ s Non-Checking Mor- 
tise Floor Hinges............ 45 
Checking. .15% 


- $2.00 
- $1.60 


Bardsley’s Patent 
Bommer Bros.: 

Bommer Ball Bearing Floor 

NT Giitinnidaeacineaewunadadd 40 


BRommer Spring Hinges....... 40% 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
# er. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Spring Hinges....... 3° 
Triple End Spring Hinges.. ‘50% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
a eta knee ene 50° 


Garden City Engine House....25 
Keene's Saloon Door.......... 3% 
Columbian Hardware Co 





vl most of these Hinges 


Acme, Wrought Steel. ood 
Acme, Brass.......... coed 
SD tntsrdticenin ae | 
Columbia, No, 14...... # gr. $9.00 
Columbia, No. 18...... # ar. $25.00 
Columbia, Adjustable, No. 7 

# ar. $12.00 
CO BOP Wah... ccccccenccesens = 
Clover Leaf............. #® er. 
Oxford. new list.......... 





Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchless... .: 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 3 
Superior Dovble Acting Floor 





RSE eae eatrey 40 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: . 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback = 
Screen Door........... # er, 9.00] = 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge....50% | 2 
Ohio Detachable Screen Door 
| rere gr. $12.00 
The Stover Mfg. Co.: 
Ideal, No 16, Detachable, 
. $12.50 
i =. 6.00 
ew igea Ro. SD isiae gr. $9.00 
New ea, Double in : 
New Idea F! ee 
Van Wagoner: 
Te F~ 


No. 777 Sh’t Siteci Holdb’k.# gro. pr.s9 
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THE _IRON AGE 











Wrought Iron ‘Hinges- 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., let 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap ee 78% 
H’vy Strap H’g’s. 75g 
Light T Hinges. x : 
Heavy T Hinges. . oahu ate "60% > 
Extra H’y T H’g’s.10é10% [ 8 
Hinge Hasps.........50% 
Cor. Heavy Strap.. .7545% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. 706107 | 
Screw Hook 6 to 12in. ib. 
and Strap. 14 to 20in. .lb. ; 
22 to 36 in. .lb.sh¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
De BORG sss be ne.ve va lb. 
SEN. 2. nk even pesewee lb. 
\y-inch ¢ 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 


Fnok. .wssveois 
Galv. Open. « +-$2.50 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 
Galv, Funnel.... 
Jap. Funnel..... 

Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 

Steel Brick. No. 16: 

Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 

~~ 1wqeid — > 

Grub, list Feb, 23, 


Handled— 

NOTE. — Manufacturers are_ selling 
Srom the list of September 1, 1904, but 
many jobbers are still using list of Au- 
gust 1, 1899, or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
It. Madison Cotton Hoe. -T0&WE10% 
It. Madison Crescent Cultivator aan Hots, 


# doz 
Ft. Medison Mattock Hoe 


Regular Weight........... . doz. 66% 7 
Janitor Blmd....ccccccccsseees doz. $4.00 
Ft. Madison Sprouting Hoe..#@ doz. 50% 
Ft, Madison Dixie Tobacco Tsalikiity 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.........+-- ’, 
Warren Hoe.........cececeeees 45& 10 7, 
W. & C. Ivanhoe...........- 5&2 

B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe 15 








ke ee witait i hs 
Acm in, oz., ne 
W. & Cc. 1 Saas. Shuffie Hoe doz. 4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 





Holders— Bit-— : 

Angular, @ doz. $24.00........+++. 45&10% 
Door— ‘ 

Bardsley’s ......--ssccscecsessecscseces 457 
BOMAMITE 2 ncccccccccvcceccscccvcccccccess 50 

Pullman ...ccccccsccccccccsceccccvecess RY 


File and Tool— 
Nicholson File Holders and File | 
Handles 22... ccccccccccccceeces 3344@ 10% 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross 





$10.80; BP OZ. ....ceeeeceeeeececeeee oro 25 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Bwaty ..cccccccccccssccesecovcescocces 50 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading.............+..+ 0% 
Bird C —_ Sargent'’s List....... ae 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List, Nos. 29, % 
33, 129, 132, 133 and 13...... 508108 16% 
caomnes Line, Reading List.......... 40% 
thes Line, Sargent’s List .50&20&107, 
Cont and Hat, Sargent’s List 508 10 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s...... 10% 
Coat and Hat, Reading.... r20 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s... 70% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville........ 65% 
Harness, Reading List.......-.-+++++- 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s..........seseeseeee+ é 
School House, Stowell’s.............- 70% 
Wire— 
BE. ..0can0902200540 80410@ . .% 
Wire C. @ H. Huoks:........ 


Vik 10Q@7 5404105, 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem...... 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. ToR10% 








Yan Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70% 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 
Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme .. 

Chief... 

Crown . cee 

GROe ois vccuccevdvenconsccesesesscnecd 65 
V Brace 

Cent HAFROSS. ..ccccccccccccevcces 50& 10% 


Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in., ww. 
PO: « vite care “dow. $1. 05@ $1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c 
See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 
$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.25 
Grass, best, all sizes, per doz.$1.60 
Grass, common grades, all sizes, 


DOP GOR. vasnancvsustaveseeae 
PO. <5 s vow eases 1b. 54@6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

PD. 6c sus 50d COLSAGOE 1045 % 


Malleable Iron.......70@7&10% 
Covert Mfg. Co. Gate and Scuttle 
Hooks % 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
Gate and Door Hook............. ¥ 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy oom Hooks, 
doz. $3.25 net 
Bench Hooks—See Bench. Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse, 
Horseshoes— 


See Shoes, Horeee. 


Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. ene 
Competition <o.0.pee oe 6 ¢ 
8-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 8 9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @Iil ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: ‘ 
¢ 


Low Grade....... ft. 8 @9 
Fair Quality...... ft.10 @Uul 
rons— Sad— 
Pee BO OD, oc8 000% lb.3 @3¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. S4@3%¢ 
Mrs. eck cents per set: 
es  cacisinnd . 00 5 6 6 
Jey ‘d Tops....68 65 78 75 


Tin’d Tops. ...71 68 81 78 
New England Pressing .1b. 8%4@4¢ 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons......:.... doz .60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 

See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 


Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Auto ee eeccesece 






Lockport ... 
Lane’s Steel 


Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130.. 50810 6 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 3% 
ettles— 

Brass, Spun, Plain...... 25% 


Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow. 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 30% 
Wilkinson Shear &.. Cutlery Co..... 50%, 


Withington Acme, 2 S: 
Dent, ft : aC “Bensley be ; 
Serrated, $2.10; oniee No. i, $1.50: 
Yankee No, 2, $ 


Drawing— 

Standard List........ T5@I5410% 
Cc, E, Jennings & Co., Nos, ¢ 46. .607, 
Jennings & Griftin, Nos. 4l, os ased 60%, 
CPeee BOGE CO."G. ccccncccccccccosccsese 70% 
SED ciscvsncontsbsendsesovecondtoenes 5% 
i er ee a eee 6% % 

& 1. Walted....<..300 s850289 


Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Bdos. per doz .$5.75@6.00 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... doz. $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

IS | sic ievcvicctexucsscescl ¥ gro. $13.00 
Blecetlaneous— 

Tis sane 64 doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... #8 doz. $3. ene 25 
Knobs— 
Base, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber Tip..... gro .$1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. oO@4i¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d..... doz. T0@75¢ 
Door, Por, Nickel. . doz. $2.05@2.15 


Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 60& 10 & 10° 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


ee a ree 25% 


Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50% 
Richards Mfg. Co. : 

Improved Noiseless, No, 112....... 50% 
Coens Bem, Ne, BB..vccccccvcees 50% 
OU, TOO. Peis ve Secesecttoagsieess 50% 

Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 25% 
Mh Me Wl ssscdcacessaborsenbsasacnndel 50% 
PE cadsiccnanan ash ceséakes oubeaen 60”, 
GINS Ut. nattschenin sccneddtanenitdl 50&10% 

Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
, : doz .$4.25@4.50 
Lift Tubular, No. 0......... 
f _ doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0...... r 
doz .$}.75@5.00 

Other Wieles 0.6 ss wenn JO@ REY 
_ Bull’s Eye Police— 
No. 1, ®%-tnch. cscs $2.75@3.00 
Be. GO; BERR. 00 0 Ks eek $3.00@3.25 

Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell's Badger, Coeek BOOM, oc cccnes 50”, 

Latches— humb— 


Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 
doz. 35@40¢ 
or— 


Do 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
# doz. $2.90 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
Hasp and Staples...........s.0.- 50° 


Ric ae ards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
MD «Ketpegth derdhviaesNbksasdecdiiall 5% 

Ri hava” Zee, Mav 107 ...<cisccces $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 

PG as 5 he as doz. 50¢,; large, 60¢ 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Cotton, Hemp and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 3344%. 
Lifters, Transom— 

SS ee ee 334% 
tiess— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
100 feet..... «+ $2.25 2.00 1.75 
76 Feet. ..c6 «+ -81.75 1.35 1.10 


Anniston Waterproof Clothes. % ft., 
# gro.. $25.00; Gilt Edge. $23.00; Air 
Line, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; Alabama, 
$17.00; Empire, $16.00; Advance, 
$14.00; Eclipse $13.50; Chicago, 
$11.50; Standard, $10.50; Columbia, 
$9.50; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos, 0 to 3..40% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk. No_ 0, 
$8.00: No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No 

WEE 21560000phnaseeectentel R er. 20% 
ceed Lines, Shade Cord, he: 
4 


WwW ite. Coton, ‘No. 3%, $1.50; No, 4. 

$2. me: Ko. ta 2. 50; Colors, No, 3%, 

Line . No. 4%, eR: 
inen, Ne ‘oe 4 ‘50: No. 4, 

$4.50 


Peat .* Awning Lines: No, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton; 
50 2b% 


Clothes Lines, White Cotton: 50 ft., 


$2.15; 6) ft. $3.25; 70 ft., $3.75; 75 
t., $4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90° ft., $4.75; 
MMi WRB. es lentssste cccn cece: 26% 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks. . .881%4@331%4,47%4% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
NOSE — Net Prices are very often made 


on t goods, 

Reading Hardware Co.......++0++.++ 40% 

BR. & BD. Bie, OO. .ccvccccessccoes yr. 

DONE Be Gb e.0occcccecsvcecgcesecé 408107 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevator— 

RRUITTED. vccinecnancshs dibeedivesasuined be”, 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron... .75&10k5@80E8% 
Net prices are general, 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel and 
B 75&10% 


Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent: 

Bronze and Brass...........+++:: 62%, 
OL ae 
 pandvansnsnccnancreece 

Window Ventilating 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash 

DT , -cnscsatndecenstanilens anne 40% 





Wrought Bronze and Brass 





WEIS “Ts Kab ccidevcsenncedecs 58% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25%, 
BENE nncccvcccccenecBecsssscseceteses 40° 

achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Swan's Improved sieonkecsVubeni>aeull 40&10% 
Angular. 

Jennings’ Mee, 0 amd Giccosssins 355% 

Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 

Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 

Corking 

Reisinger Invincible Mend reat, 

_ B doz. $48.00 
Fence— 

Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 

Moore’s  Anti-Friction Diseeentt) 
UR svocsnbecsces cnncesnadsed 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with ioc” 
Is Bullies nobeslbendmeitas dna enpie eae 20% 

Ice Cutting— 

RONEN SD | actions ty canendt eonantonees 12%% 

Washing— 

Boss Washirig Machine Co. Per doz. 
SS, BUD -\Ma cen de dponanecnesantenee $57.00 
BORD. BERR ccc cctcquvecccecqpavases $54.00 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1..$54.00 
Standard Chanipion No, 1........ $48.00 
Standard Perfection............... $26.00 
Cinti Square Western............. -00 
Uneeda American, Round........ 00 

Mallets— 

Ae 454£5@ 50% 

BN OEER oo oc cc wus 454550 %, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
WOOE oss viwenueis doz. 4545 @50% 

Mangers, Stable— 
DE WOO isctinccnctantssaned 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 
50&10% 


Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 


PEED cinacdedivoneccsceccoencesce 50% 
SE cS ddnsekentubbdsunsscscoveatheaee 50%, 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. 7 paeeunetencose 25@30%, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 30%, 
Parker’s Columbia & ty Coase. 50d 1060 ©, 

Parker’s Box and Side....... 50&1 0@60° 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co...........0.006- 30%, 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 








Cheapest..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
Cheap ....... all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 « 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 
COON | cccoccccnescecsncns .cnad 5% 
Great American.......... 7, 
Great American Ball new list.70% 
Quaker GE. scccce 70% 
Pennsylvania 6045 
Pennsylyania, Jr., Ball Bearing.. 59 
Pennsylvania Gol is 2-5seetauasateimeasaie 7 
Pennsylvania Horse.............- 33445", 
Pennsylvania Pony..........sse+.s- 40.45%, 


Granite State: 


Style A, Low Wheel... .70&10&104&5 % 
Style B, Low Wheel........ T0&10&5% 
Style C, High Wheel.......... 70&10% 
Style D, High Wheel.............. 70% 
Philadelphia: 

a ee ae eee 70&5 
Style A, all Steel.......ccccrcoes 60K5 
Style E. High Wheel........ TOK&10&5 


Drexel and Gold Coin, special list .50% 


ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .85&5@85410% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Pinishing, Upholster- 






March 1, G06 





Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 

Cold Punched: Or | 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. § 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapped.s 
Square, Blank, C. & T 
Hexagon, Blank, C. & T...8 

Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. Gauge Stay 


oh 


Square, Blank. $5.0 
Hexagon, Ee a. ”) 
Square, Tapped........... $5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped......... $5.70 
akum— 
ER eae 1b.64G6\,¢ 
Ae Ip Ree eee 1b. 5% 6¢ 
ee eee Pree 1b. 4 5¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .2\4« 
In carload lots \%é¢ Ib. off, f.0.b, 


a 


New York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 50¢ 10%, 
Tie OF BlOR. cece vet WGIN0E5 
BONO 5 oe oe 0enn ceencsve WANE 7, 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper...... .50é10” 


TOR OF Bleed... cccscees 65410 
MOND vn éngs octbeosesene G5E 107, 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos 
Re MME Mics castesverudietinass + , 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Patter 
PP Es OE Wi tn Sp daddcesteasies ss. 50% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@T0& 1 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@6V&1 
Openers— Can— Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .380@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle... . 35a ye 
Sardine Scissors...... $1. 7501 $3.00 
IEE > Ana nddnanaroed dans sxausdnes 50&) 
Stowell’s Sprague......... ® doz. 35@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener 
75c.; per gro., $7.50 
Nickel Plate........ ss jepied # doz., $2.0 
BOE. HMROD. covecoccovesscdes # doz., $4.00 
acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Bee aciace eee ita Ib. 15&20¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair oye goods.) 
| SA ee eee 114 12¢ 
Sheet, C. 5. See ee 11 12¢ 
Sheet, A A Perey pees 121 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum......... HUQ 45¢ 
Ge, GN Kb as vb-0s.0 vhs 490@50¢ 
Jenkins’ '96, ® Wh B0¢........ 2525.45 % 
iscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing......lb. 9@12\%¢ 
Ree Ib. $@ foe 
Russia Packing......lb. 8@11 ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No, 2, $6.50 ® doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
ere 65.10% 
Fry— 

Common a 
BOG, ces Bich vk, 8 


Per doz. * $0075 0.80 0.90 1.10 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
US 2 «545 12 1} 16 18 
Per doz. ‘$1. 9 225 280 3.15 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, R, M, Co, ® -.. Nos. 5, 

$4.50; 10, $5.25; 20, ” $5.75; 30, $6.25. 
Savory. # doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, ®# gro.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$30.00 35.00 42.00 34.00 39.00 46.00 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ > 
Roll Board or Building Felt, | 
8-382 and \& in., 45 to 60 Ibs., \ ~ 


dk ae Raa 8¢ | & 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 w 40\ 
tn., 1-88 to 1% im. ...... 10¢ | 
Per roll 


Rosin Sized Sheathing; 500 sq. ft 
Light weight, 25 Ibs. to roll 
350; 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to roll. 


Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to ae 


566 ¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply 


85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $7.25 

Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% sq 

OE eae $50 

Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. . 
OR HS ni se dius nt 05hk V0 6s 

Tarred Ener 
1 ply (roll 300 sq. ft.), ton.... 
832. 50@35 


ers’ ec, Ses Tacks. 2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft. 5 
wn arn 910 Ble, ort: MB Oe, TE... cise. > 
Ancnor ...... "2 1 ® 19 18 ...40a5% | Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) . 75° 
Champlain .. 28 26 25 OP Ssevad 50° R, R. M. Stone Surface Root g 
Coleman ..... SS 3S WS OE OD vce nt net NS 2 
New Haven.. 23 21 2 19 18 ...40&5% Sand and Eme 
Putnam ...... 23 21 20 19 18 ....33%% | Flint Paper and Cloth Soe Gone 
om Putnam. 19 18 17 16 Bones Garnet Paper and Cloth~ 25 
Jobbers’ Special Brands eee Emery Paper and CV h.60@60410 
per 1b.9@10¢ Parers Apple— 
Pictu re— DOIG | 9. 05 tint rncqudontuni. # doz, # 
“ 24 33 % dn, | Baldwin ...........-sseeeees #8 doz. $4. 
Rrass H’d. a 55 60 70 ove Plovasian Improved.......... sae . 
: ME skccemasissonilinduies 02. 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 ..gr0i Dandy .............65 sekcmieaaed each $7 
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il ved.... 
t, iy Py ii ovensn=nnongs 
0 L Stadiesesseeese wy | Poi 
: al ightning....-..--- y nts 
: Frcine a sieseseseees 00 fun ard : Seeeteee 
" Reading WO. ssa-seceeceessssses ‘00 | i2-Ip; pa 1-10. pape 
| B/E. pepers. rar gtd iog | © saat Par 
| 20 Poke 1b. 9@ 10g ommon h Pull 
“ c Ft s, Ani 1b. 9%4G 2 Rour Fram eys— 
0 Ss catonn Potato 09 Ft. Madison Animal— aG@iig | 2 in id End, per jbauare 0 R 
a] re Mountain... _ , » Seadis pa | ee de 
*4 ‘ readline. sccccecees Pp — a an seer tiedings, we oz, 1% ana Di asps He 
P oes doz olice eese z. $3.25 pe ortise ees d ieston’ ’ orse 
0 icks and M abasetoos @ doz. $0 Manufa Goods— 7. "48 doz. $4.00 so doz., 1% , no wan ee * 16@19¢ Heller 2 ae — 
+e eb. 28, attecko— ‘99 | Lower’s cturers’ Liste Fox- Ail mirsses and 2 “J _— MeCaftrey's. fa 
ond Matis 5, | caeie ty E Kou eel, N in., 16¢; ; at New Nic meri 70d 5@T08 10. 15% 
¢ al tage Garden wie go Pyeal” Rapid ea ‘and "2 “a se =~ er A - Ee aes 
ania ock Relish iota, Bio | A apids Al n. ae oe 7 K5% 
. — i 33% % asbrite oss doz, $1 to— Niagara. eee Noite ‘toy | B Razors— 70&10@75% 
¢ See Irons aenie o —- (cake): # doz., a2. (pews No. Bee arneeeaae ‘Xi seepiicbis we iseless 309 Boras—I c 
¢ Piam, Escutcheo ———- each. $2.50; e No. 2 | i" gear ee of. 1% in. inet “5 0&10% Fox ag ee 
; Hong cheon— prestline Paste: Mo eee yn ain he? ia miglog | Fos Ravers, Xe. eB dor 000 0% 
‘ list N sees b seorge Wi Jaste. - qu.), $9. F') um ee Block ; in ‘ors, No don .° 
Pipe ee, 11, ao ees U. 8 Bea onsennse esse ot). B, | Cister ps— 8. dé | Red Devi . 8, ion re ls 
’ ast Ir . 60@606.10°% boxes Metal Rotman: ovéeiases 40% Pitch ie Silbe evil.... 2 eg a 
C7 Carl on Soi j—— Wy Ib’ # doz _ Paste, ° W er Spo coceces Ca hi eeeeneanaee 2. $25.00 5 
Standard, 2-6 oad lot bi oa a te # 3 oz ood P ut... - » -60@60 Be Rieti cadsersds- 
’ , 2-6 2. , DOXES. . gro. 5 Bar ump aa aie 3 £10% Griff agneti aaeeodnel 
Letra Hea inm.. U. 8. I % doz. $2 doz. sf2s , A Bi: nes Dbl. 8s, Tubin .80@80¢ > ( on, N i ‘ 
) peoceces 8, L 2.25 10% iriffo Bes 
pittings vy, 2-6 in +++ 60% $1.25; = ‘oy 1 ® fae Pitcher Sie ee Ss Grifon: Ne. @icrcciccic $18 
2 eee Meees . on > 1507, othe ee ee 8.00 
Pip ke ciarth biden Barkecpurs’ $12 a e d 2 tractors’ Ri Spout... list) ...... a | K No. Wen eeecceceececeeens $15.00 
ie, Mercha bd oiaranais 20% ween $1.75 Brion M 0Z., at? ~ t. _ er Dieahion 81085 Kampfe Saf fety seanenereteces 312.00 
5 Coneu nt— ho — s W fee Ye etal Polish, ~ Fline Spray a Ce... phragm =" ° Star one : iacors— 40% 
} — Carloads. . eae % pt. cans, wie Lo alling a Fast nage eae 00 7a Intercha sebhdneinai 
s & 4 in. ~- Galv. pin’ Oe Black Eagle Stove— coesecsesess $00 (list) . eres oa oy Silbe Soa ae. steteeeeneens 25° 
; i cca0 ee 55% 08 Galv. | Black enzine Past N int & Walline’s T Fast Mail (ic 58% Re Sceckciaets veeeee 25% 
2 < ts ie 5% 59% 79 2 52 % Cc Secie, Lécul ste, 5 Ib cans ations) Spee g's Tight ‘anand (low Hendr els, Fishi ee ar 
My to 6 in. 2% 63% 79 i) Black J iquid, % @ Ib be ming. $6 00. ecialty fie ‘p Pi 5-5 aS P ae ing— umes 
, > to 12 in. an 69% “/ 3 Black ack Paste, pt. cans M chan il 's ON a ane g. Co., M r.80% Q ‘ Q 6. A 
, Pipe vie ; 59%, 76% Ladd Cee Sickle % Ib cans, @ doz. 75¢ eee Seti eee a ne Boral A 16 \» 6 M 9% 
z ; tried Sewe & | dose ting. Beauty Lig each, $0.63 Myers’ Byray (low list)... seal “2196.00 | 22 Alugnin in Nicke hed: ‘Popul +t 
4 Standa Yarload er-—- p Dien’ Pesce iarrass? uiquid, 65 ray Pu aged tery habe 5) N. 124 N jerman yulo. ber, 
¢ rd Pipe lots Jixon’s P ee ear ae” per P mps.. ee ) 3004 N. pip ily, oY 
¢ to 24 Ry ipe and Fit Fireside Plambaes at. $3.75......... $6.75 Plunger ump Le tteenewes 56810 4N.6 CK Chee Ss Bronze.25% 
0 New E tings, 2 Bireside, eo siceeeesesees ' ; gre and Lt athers 2904" P PN. 24 .N eee ae ss 9 
Ne england ; Japai ve 8. eames ones eae * ; oes pwer x 204 PN” N, 26 PN... 20 
u w York and Ne Jer Black. Wig iaasesosaus i os Inch 2 Vaive—P 924 BNO N.... 25% 
¢ aryla when sg aees sae seco : iat er eect 20% 
West Pe Delawar Jorsey 9 Jet Black ei og i or 4 Inch $2.20 % 8 gauge No.2 SII 3? 
. Virginia. ane W vest Ve Pa.157, Wynn's: eeeeceacounarsee er. $3 30 ~ a : m 2.75 a 802 N Lsagrcsesesecesee nen 
x Ohio, Michigan and @....7% Black ‘Silk qi doz. $1. Plunger G 3.30 3.60 4 3% go | $86, BN, “200 ee ~eveeeae a % 
i jeareee gen end iy one Black Silk. 5 T pail nani oo: “e, Leathere-—Be 5.10 5. 5009 PN. 5009S cps 3% 
Wvered —Carload lots are ge ++ 77% pick gk. gos. Son. don. $0 "$2.73 reir a0: W 22 PN, 8 ON sis: 989 
Pp ots are general; 71% Silk, % oe doz. $1.00 P 75 3.85 3% 303 P. 3 ion PR’ io PN “36a 
ip generall ee pt. | # doz unch 5 . 304 Pk 
Ed e, Sto y de- oppe iq......# doz. 0:75 | Sad eoe— 5.00 4 FR PN. 00304°F. “ns ? 
see need lees qt., mene Corn “oe. 00 ddlers’ or D 6.00) Jaz egisters 804 P. 00 rT PN bY 
f £ t ‘ are = 7 | riv e ml —Li es rs 331: . 
| é in., per 100 a Fine: ie ‘ge Round ei ee gr Spring, si ive, good. . . asoel Ll seal July 1, 1908. ; 
T in., per ee es 00 Lo 2 gt., ‘5am pea gro. ee Row ar ngle tube, goed 50@75¢ _ Revolvers sess ated and — 
J Pi joints. 7.50 . Me So - $10.00 | olving (& tube qu 5¢ | Single cee eent THE109 
ane nts. ; 8.50 Sant Sake end gro. $11.00 | 9 (h tubes)... qual- Doubt Acti 10% 
J s and Pp 8.50 st H eee . OO | tub -$1. out ion ‘o 
9,50 ol -gro. Ber ca).. 75@2.( ble A OM. .... 
i eee Flare trons | go si na Tees mer” | gat ts kan! Hei A, ti sepia 
aal qual. s— See als 9 = | orrill all Ce ast S .50@3.7 omat 7 h4 cal, ; 
¢ , Sec ° so D gers— $15 s N ».’s C 1 D 7 He ic } ge $1.85 
Mo cond oe ale iggers 15.00 Ss. heck. rive 50% imm ca diteca Der. « 
Bailey’ (Sian awai.-.2;Soqing nae —— | Sera A {aL iBs ie.” | Ee aan os Ss 
( ; nce P — , ‘ Niage » eer nnseeceaats b 1 Riddles, Hardware 
t tego Bs & L. “asieding oot fs &o%t 5, each, 5 f Niagara Hollow een - $5.00... ..... 50% 17 in ceeee z meme - $4.00 
seen itehi “ - , t. 2 m. ane it > ches nave wane ° . ae eees é. 
Molin erat oss 40@4 Se Potato Polis. aes ‘m.” Schollhorn 'G hes...... 80% | 18 aaa * Sper oe. wgsnts 
Molding ... Botte @40&10° otato Parers— eac oe Xo. : a Jeet eeeees c loz. $2.75 
, Cc oy ane Germa se ca V53i “Snasoeel0 See ae ach $1.30 . we a eeaeeneareinees ok 10 Rings and Pi doz. $3. oe 00 
Ohis Tool Coc: Beoieeane ‘gas de10 4 Pot 8, Potato lea ge 33% B inger Wa$3.25 
uio Tool Co. ha -o ss een- AO@ADEIO A ee ee ; Tinners” Holla . 34 | steel ull Rings s— 
OD eee eee te € inners’ ollow " ‘o : e Sass 
Moldit Piste Quality as 0@ ee doz. rey Solid. Co..... 50% | Copper .... $0 Z 24 $ 
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Rulers, Desk — 
Siimpson & Son. 


Boxwood and Maple........+«..30&10% 
Rules 

BOfWOOG .....0e20e8 OU LUG LU 

Tv0ry ..ssee05-- 354 10@ 354 1045 7, 

Chapin-Stephens = s : 
oxwer dd Cr ed 60a 604107, 
Flexifold ........++.+- 27% &10&10& 2% 7%, 
BUOEF covcccccqcecccccenes et $54 35K 10K 10 7, 
Miscellaneous avsbeesetee 50 50& 10K 10 7, 
Combination ......-++++++++: 55455410 


DEORE OROEE oo cnccasvcccevvsees 10@10&10% 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: 





Folding, Wood.........-+.+++. » 35&10% 
Folding, Steel..........-.-+++- 33%%&10 
Lufkin’s Steel...........sseeseees 50& 10%, 
came 's Lae. srccortenpmenonnnee 60% 

Stanley ~-& L 0.3 
Soaweod eensccceysnnbéeckarascnted 624% 
BGGET occccccreccecsvcccoosccescoesoces 45% 
Miscellaneous .....-.se+0+ eeeeeeeees 0% 
The Tad... .cccccocccccescceveseceess 40% 
Zig Zag, Pin Joint.......+.+.... 12% % 
Jpson Nut Co.: 

. Boxwood janededeceneugguansae 60460&10% 
TED. wesseneenvsnctiva 356: 10@35410410% 


Sash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 


Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frusnes, Saw, 


Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— see /'00ls, Saw. 
Saws— 






Atkins’: — 
Yircular ... soscecseseeseW 
Band eoeees a ee 
Cross Cuts.......- me Ke 
Mulay. Mill and Drag....-+++++++++ é 
One-Man BBW. ccccccvcsscccscecoccses 407 

WO0d SAWS.......-ccecccecereeesereee 407, 
Hand, Compass, &C.....sececeeeees 40% 


hapin-Stepheus Co. : g 
mo Room aud Frames. .30@30&10% 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 







Sterling Kitchen Saws....-. 30&10&10% 
isston § 

ns. Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide.......++++- 60% 
Band, % tO 1%...ccceeeesereeeeecee oe 
CYOSSCULB ...-ceeseeceececrereeeereees a 
Narrow CrossCuts........s++eeeeereee 59 / 
Mulay, Mill and Drag.....--+-+-- SO, 


Framed Weogeaws. 
W oodsaw Rode 45 
Woodsaw Rods.........-++-+eeeseess: 
Hand. Saws, Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, ee 
18, 120, 76, 17, 8... 

Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 








0, 00, Combination.. b% 
Compass, Key Hole, & 5 fe 
Butcher Saws and Blades......-.-- he 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 8% 
Back Saws..... 25% 





Butcher Saws 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. 35a05% he 
Framed Wood Saws 30; 









Hand Saws.......-+-+-- 
Wood ge ” Blades. ...cccscccscessess he 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher SawsS.......++.++eeeeee++ 15&10 y 
Star Saw Biades.........+-+++++- 15& 10, 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws...30% 
Simonds’; ’ 
Circular SawsS......----seceessercee 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. .35/4 
One-Man Cross Cuts...........+ 40.10%, 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.50/, 
Band SawS........ceesccecses sesesces he 
Sack SAWS......cccsccesese 2@B&i*e% 
Butcher Saws.......--++- 35a3SKT2 % 
Hand Saws........-+--++.++- 254 ATS pe o 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... he 
Compass, Key Hole, &c. Dd Ai eS 
Ww a fore. <aensneeneis cas 
Springtield ach. Screw Co.: " 
dis ‘mond Kitchen Saws....40&10@50% 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... 3x40 % 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mf a 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.......++-+++- % 
Hack Saws— 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..3% 


Disston’s: 
Concave 
Keystone palaaasesstisens 
Hack Saw Fram 

Fitchburg File Waris, The Best. . 357 

Cc. E. Jennin, 


Hack Saw na Nos. 175, ae 


Blades 





= 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, compte 


Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... ae 
Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. 35&:5410% 
Griffin's eo Gen. ate... 35d 105% 
Springfie ac crew Co. 

Diamond Hack Saw Blades. ——r 35% 

Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 507, 
Star Hack Saws and _ Blades...... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades.. % 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. -30&10&10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 


each, No. 1, $25.00: No. 2, $30.00. US 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............ 

Victor Hack Saw Frames..........- a8 

Scroll— . 

B-rnes’ No, 7, $18.........-ccccccccee B 

Burnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 0%, 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw 


without boring attachment, $18: 
* with boring attachment, $20...... me 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 154107 
Rogers, complete, $4.00.......... 15&10% 
Sealers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... ©&10% 
Scales— 
Family, Turnbull’s. . . .50@50&19% 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % os. to § 
Me then secnes snes doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
. “ettcenahe nine doz. $16.00 
Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 


Chatilion’s: 


Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
BORRED, .occccoseveccvectosssoceeeaeess 3% 





THE IRON 


Favorite ...sseescsseceeceneserseneees 40% 
Crocers’ Trip Scales...........++.+++ UY 
Chicago Scale Co.: 
The ‘ Little Detective ”’....25 ths a4 


Union or Family No. 2. Leseeneenan’ 6u 7, 
Portable Platturm (reduced list). % ly 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list) .25@35% 


“The Standard ’ lortables........ 50% 
“The Standard "’ R. RB. and Wagon. 50% 
Scrapers— 
Bow, 1 Handile..... doz. $2.00@2.25 
Box, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship....Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Adjustable Box Scraper (8S, R. & L. 
CoS Be cucksuncystantdeesesonevsoes 45% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Box, 
30@30& 10K 10%, 
Screens, Window and 
Frames— 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40&10&5 % 


See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
a, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1, $3.00G3.25 ; 14. $3.50@3.75 


Bench, W’d, Beech. doz. 30@3045 7%, 
Hand, W 8 epaprineaey eaee: S0G@ 3045 7% 
K. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&107 


Chapin-Stephens Co., H and. .30@30&10% 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 


WD avec cnbsee ne Vise REE V5 15 % 
Coach, Gimlet Point, list 
ts ES WR ons dcewnene® 15410% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81.... 
20 10@ 75% 
Jack Screws--_ 
Standard List......... 80@8045 %, 
DEMS WOMB ccc cece veseccevesd 50K 10K 10 5, 
Millers Falls, Roller.............. 50&10 7, 
a a 50% 
Sargent pesngecenerecerconcegegenns 70& 10% 
Swett Iron Works.......... 75& 10@80&5 * 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, 98: 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50E10 % 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@ 506 10% 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron).. . 
(Steel), net advance over 


eee te eee 


Round Head, Brass. .80 &1 
Flat Head, Bronze... .77«&00@.. 
Round Head, Bronze.75 £10@.. 
ee 87410 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain Finish. . .$6.25 
Clipper, Bronzed Webb... .$6.50 
No, & Clipper, Pol’'d Webb. .$6.75 
No. 6 Clipper & Solid Steel. $7.00 


Set 
EOE one 62000,00000%06 0508 % 
Sq. Hd. chs oneal 
Hea. Hd. CGP. ccccccscccsesede 
Rd. Hd. Cap........+.. 60410 
Fillister Hd, Cap... .. .60410€10% 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8741 98 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass... .85 4104. 
°@ 
% 
he 


Bush, Weed & Bramble, No. 2.86.50 

ee eee $8.25 
Bronzed Webb, No. 1..... .$8.50 
Nos. 3 & 4 Clipper, Grain. . $8.75 
Benes Bees WO. 6. ocsvccove $9.25 
Seeders, Raisin— 

ee Le a a eee 25430, 


Sets— Awi and Tool— 
Aiken’ .. Sets, Awl and Tools: 
No. # doz., $10.00........... Ee 
Fray’ 8 aay Tool ae Nos. : 
2, $18; $12 5, $7 7 
Cc 8 H Jetinings 4’ Co.” s Model ool 
OIGOCEB cocccccccsccceccccscccccssccces 6 
—_ rs Falls Adj. Tool Fiandies, No. 
, $12: No. 4, $12: No. 5, $18... 15&10% 
Garden Tool Sets— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
and Shovel.............. # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Nail— 
CORIO. ka cccee a gro. $3. s0Gs. 75 
SY TNR ccadenccsnncdtetdanss eee 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # Aas ay 
DTD. ssnesensscnnencegat’e 
Snell's Cor’gated, Cup Pt.. 
Snell's Knurled, Cup Pt.. 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co. t 
Diamond Knurled Cup Pt.@ gro. $7.50 







ivet— 

PT T5@75£10 % 

Saw— 
Aiken's: 

SED. shavsdinecnad gneseseseonil 50& 10% 

DD. sencsesssseseenece ooneed 50&10% 
Atkin’s: 

CEREREED a cdcccccccccvnssccccesoctesse 409 

Adjustable .......secscvecccees eeeeee fo 
Bemis & Call Co.’s: 

Cross Cut.... 

Tea 


Disston’s Star and 
Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00.. 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cu 
No. 5, ML, $30 
Nos, 10, 11, 95, 
No. 1 Old Style, $10.00 


Special, $16.25......... 
Giant Royal Cross Cut é 
a A Sees 
Taintor Positive........... 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 90............ 
# doz., net, $24.00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 0% 
Sharpeners, ae 
Chicago Wheel «& a ee 70% 
Pike Mfg. Co 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
ivccaisdhiuctesssetatenaed $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone. 
PM nokuscddthasssvehonas ae $1.50 
Natural Grit Carving Knife (3 
Hones, # doz............... $3.0 1¢ 
Ouick Cut Emery Cs 
Knife Hones, # doz........ 
Quick Edge Pocket Ruite | 
BEOROR, WH GOR. vsccsncccovests $2.50 J 





AGE 





March 1, 190) 





: Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............- 20% 
Shaves, >poke— 
ITUR os vevcveceseve doz.$1. W@12 
ME cite dhe £4: op a> doz .$1.75@2. 23 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 25 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. Co.).. 
Chapin-Stephens G3 = 3908 EAD > 


Goodcll’s, doz. _ eee 15&10%, 

PE SEE Wek ducsasetveccecersee 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7% 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro, 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 


Straight Trimmers, éc.: 
Best quality Jap. 
Best quality, Nic kel. - 6060 10 7, 
Fair quality, Jap. . . 80G 8065 % 
Fail quality, Nic kel, . 15a*"&10%, 

Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 40410, 

Acme Cast Shears.............. 40@ 05 7, 

Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears........... 10% 

Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 list...... 50&10°7 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades........ 2£5C 20 19% 

Steel Laid Blades..... 40& 10.50%, 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 

50@50K5 % 

I et Ne cnn cnsmscavatie .40 

sees & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s. 6%2 to. 


"10@70610% 


Semaine Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears......... eG 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shear 348 % 
Disston’s Combined 

and Saw, # doz. $18 





Disston’s ‘Pruning Hook, Es = 
SE  thilneNnbilens odin ckirn vieentiooenl % 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
as oe. all grades.. - EME 
Winttnst'y tage, ib’ hist:*"" sd 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border....... 50% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield's, Sar, ix 








..40% 
334% 7% 
Wrightsville Ha 80% 
: ding ue 
Reading list.. 30s 
& E. list.. 
Sargent’s list uaue 
Shells—Shelis, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty 
——. Club, Rival, 10 and 2. 
MED siviniseesesaneuwhcnntsos’ 6545 7 
Paper Sheiis, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. .25&5% 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 


low Rival, 10, iz, 6 and 2 
MOEGD scccccsoceccerccoscsessoucoces 2% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival. 
ie Get ee SL, ns shawoncahinane 25% 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge............... 20% 
Expert. Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10 
SS Fs FO eee 33% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 2&5% 
Robin Hood, i PETES. nesctese 30&5%, 
Shells, Loaded— 


Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grade........... 4045 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ME INS 60g 00 46-01 404 10610 % 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 
Robin Hood, Low Brass.......... 50% 
Comets, High Brass.......... 50K 1045 °% 
Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 


% 


FVORM ciciccvccees Per keg Oh. 
DED sovécaceccvcs SO 
Burden’s, all Baicnace crest # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-Ib. bag. .. .$1.80 
Drag, B ONG MIG. 6 cds can 
per 25-1b. bag, $2.05 
et rrr $2.05 
Chilled, 25-10. bag... ..ce.0% $2.05 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Snow Shovels— 

Long Handle. ‘ . $2.75 @$3.00 
Wood and Mall. D. Handle. 
$3.25@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 





Hunter’s Imitation..... 7 
gro.$9. '50@ 10. 00 
Hunter’s Genuine......... 
per gro. ne 0078 12.50 
Site Metall'c Blued, . Co,, @ gr. 
18&20 


$13 20 $1 50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters, 
# doz 00 % 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
c——Per dozen. 
0 Pe 16 18 20 
Tron Wire... .$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 = 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested. . doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0008 1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 
Sinks. Cast Ilron— 
Painted, Standard list: 
12 2 12 to 2 a@ Bh in... 605% 
20 2 40 to 24.2 50 in.. 55% 
25 2 60 to 24 x 120 in. 35% 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up = y jncinding 2 x % in. 5 





20 x to 4 x 3 
NOTE.~There is not entire uni iformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon— 


Cast Iron........... .80@80410% 
OE tasexiiadlenias 40@ 404 10% 


Slates, Schoo!l— 
Factory Shipments. 
BD Bias. «3 ive -- 50G@50E 10%, 





Bureke, Unezcelled Noiseless. 
e , 6045 te ? 
Victor A, Noiseless .60é4 tens €5 
Slaw Cutters—Scee Cutters 
Snaps, Harness— 
I RN a JOG 40E 10 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
Derby 
High 
Jockey 
Trojan 
Yankee ......... 
Yankee Roller 
Covert’s Saddlery Works: 
Crown 
German 
Modei 
Triumph 
Oneida Community 
Harness Snaps, 
rr eee 
UES pucoewaecdsavatiscesen 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded....6 


Snaths— 
WS cach a sshessdiv dicey sae 300 
Snips, Tinners—sce Shear 


Spoons and Forks— 


Silver Plated— 
Good Quality... - 50k L0G 6045 

















ea ee GOG60E 10 
International Silver Co.: 
1847 Rogers Bros. and Rogers & 
EE. dtncl Rodecawussens 4K 1 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
ee ee eee 
Anchor, Rogers Brand........... 60 
Wm, Rogers & Son............ 60410 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver........ .60@60é5% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: 
eee 
Tinned Iron— 
Sie 4 65d Ganesha per gro, 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro. $0.50@$1.00 


Springs— Door— 
a 
Gem (Coil)......... 
Pullman (Coil).. 
Reliance (Coil).. ‘ina’ 
Star (Coil).......... ne cduevalal 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 ..# doz. $1.10 
Victor (Coil).......... ++ 50K 104 10 

ngetriage Wagon, &c.— 

mm. and Vider: Per ib 


ee -4@4%4¢ 
++ -4@4\4e 





lack 
Bal SPPREE + + 2 20 +4 + 


cenneceneeseSipeine 
ate a Seat Springe: 
yr 2x 26. - per pr. 42¢ 
maose..... er per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
peteens REED woerscsccsnassvccsosesens 25@30 
*hila 


elphia No, 1 
5: No. 3, $2 
Pleuger' & Henger Mfg 
Cactus 
Japanese 
Nationals 


Squares— 
Nickel plated. . 
Steel and Iron. 
Rosewood Hdl. 


# doz. $12; No. 
30 





) List Jan. 5, 1900. 
§ LLG 1045 
Try Square and 


EE ns dbo no. 60k 106 1070 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 

DOE sae 60 6:8 40k 10@ 40k 106 10%, 
Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels....70 


Winterbottom’ 8 Try 


» 0%; No. 


and Miter, No. 

Messicooennsoeeceocecetsns 50° 
Squeezers, Lemon 

Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@ $5.50; No. 1, $6.25@ $6.50. 

Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


NE Biche Sere anos w 08 doz. $1.00 
ow fy eee doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... at $0.7541.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... lb. 6@614¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804 104104 10% % 


Fence Staples, Plain, $2. oa -— 
vanized $2.55 

Pouitry Netting Staples....... 

per lb. 34@3\%¢ 

Grand Crossing Tack ve 0.’8 list. 808 10" 


Steels, Butche rs'— 


I an nites daca dcccns's dtbdvscnwencuibe 30% 
OED SU” dadcnins vdb 05 vnins ecceckadctl 
De Be Ms TROMUNOB Boone cecccccacacac 40% 
Steelyards — . - 30] 30 10 % 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ .. - 50@50E 10%, 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25% 
Derby oa eee bd 
toed ipteaanee hagas BY 
Ligntnte E.R RA 257, 
nice leks ones ocgh ok condemns s. DY 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 95° 
Stoners, Cherry— 
Ds Tobuehtivwsdbandedivesades 5@30%, 
Stones—oOil, & 


Chicago Wheel & nite Co. 1904 list: 
an a ~~ Double Grit,60 
em orundum 8 
Double iiiccckeece.. = 6° 
= aa 7“ eeéGadsdancnded 60” 
em Corundum Razor ¥ 
Pike Mfg. Co, 1904 list: Hones 4. 0% 
rkansas St. ‘No. 1, 3 to 5% in, 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in. eo 
Arkansas Sli 


1 0. r 
ily White Washita, 4to8 inte 
2 






osy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in lag 
N 
Washita Slips, Extra.. | 
Washita Slips’ ‘Sg * Bad J 
Washita Slips, No. 2.............. e- 


India Oil Stones (entire list)... .3%%4 

Quickeut Emery and Corundum i) - 
Stone. Double Grit............ 3% % 

Quickcut Emery and {Corundum Axe 
Stone. Double G % 


Quickcut Emery Rubbing Bricks.33% % 
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—— 
Axe, Sta ie 1, 
of ey ae o. Re’! 
queer” Gree aton Small. +e 
- — ‘reek. serve -_. ef ib¢ ) 
stone. ah orate Oe 
ns "Sevthe § is ae Eddy 
Uae Ge ee: Bets pay 
ro, cathe Stones De |B Kady eon 
oreo Ba ai. Siones— 40¢ euff Steel. Ski 
oO hems a $1 5 nes Fa el ~ tomes 
7 oka seams y 58 0.80. v = : hae Esse ather... 
7 ‘my gros Tot = $8. vorite, Ewer acces ie Sepats 40 
oe 10 y _ Sto 00 Met Du tan dined 0&10@ 
‘amo Ph wo nes; sit Sa “ae ‘at 
vite 4 sing’ 8 ooRE Sit ci na ‘tea oa 
en Mo Ss 8 a re. oo $9. A tin’s: tee aa he V 
a a eer ® aro.” gm Asses" 'S oe ». l, ‘owe 10@50% is 
No indian Pot e s. ee. $12. 00 Pant’ a er 3a Bid on Solid es 
Oa No: 2 Indian pond a eer ae ) Pocket Be 2 eeeeee es A Bo 
ee rere S33 gro. 00 Te : Bec Soa SbaeS thol we 
' HR Sart End 8." S 8 ro F0 | eheeth i ai 108 85 Simpson's hi 
rery | re ery. Ss. : v4 he H , Har “guages ( Ar —, ine ral aa 
ery Seyth =. ¥ fro. 30 | ad arr arro &5( a30& es Amateur Adj ° lle = 
Emery Sc ythe eee @ re. tf 50 ze ed, row dali woot 5° Columbian ao justa bese ah | 
ery Scythe iit or gro. $10 oe # nite 5,-in Tee eounenes sates mmert U Wid vee able. . 60% Siz - 
y Sto of he Hitles, ae $18 2 | in C rm is pane %@35% etter “ie | W eb tree 
mg i504 lis s, 3 ae Ties ° t — te eee M i ge eae n 
Pp 4 € 0 00 se oat u 1 a aC a 1 2 h t 
r B er retest Coat’ Si ie €. et ru fname 1% ge 5 The ¢ a. ao = 
a Sto ae Re 33% Goat: § i single sei ers art ; or A. nist oF ie ooneeay ty re ee or Ste 
Mo! lers ps— Sto ott i oni Le al eons — 2.25@ te Gee ‘3 ; "In off bee on el 
rill’s dos oie aga , Cross e as , Hall Mack 102 5A d .00; N 0 pe ces ) 3.5 
Chat 8. as " ee ari — ie 1065 % itn _ = ‘ Ny he No. ‘ list. r eee th ' oe sh % 
apin-S . 2, $1 0. i, § - $9.00 Se eee! T ad, éc re 2 Key hin : foe De ting. No No. | v 5-l an ase 3.1 
Che —— eer si0:s022 s Tim poe oo soda a _Kepstane tS aaa . 6A, owt b. boxes ed on 
St, st 1s Joor— 00. 5&10% tam ate i hears aS. et Adju ONE ova le BS w inc Ww res keg 
Car tra ephe Plan cee rn gr ae os, & fo Monarch ee crew..15 5 e ey add add 
; y's aps— >lane— io +859 © Tips Japanr ae - Bak — rch e — es sane Lin athe jashers Wy¢ 
‘gy Inive “ — . ° over all 1e¢ 8, ~—- ‘ Cline tees panes e — 
Str Crom _— see ae E ov sca eee pene More meignels Fl per 10. 
Ca oa H _ 4 See e add y t p rie M oo ‘9 tease 5@70 , ee U f l p— h. ees 
8 , ria 1 n ‘ Pay € it 7 se : Ow iki nl t e 13 ‘ 
t Ir chers ame~" 20% Tonle ders ‘Pole— d, 80 Merrill's Ferrante Z| ow cnn sz Fel 42 
Sock on, one aon ooeeae L. rools—< rs,U rks — ld a os mene Fi ges a: S35 a 6 
Bxcelsi teel arpet sy |S o soo) Ipsette Victor alls... sre 50° __ Weight _- 100 ft., § 4 
ae Oh #098 Pot aa ieee - Wi op ps ter 6011 Regul . eeeees eee Se aicai a 
) Teoatiee .. nts 107% crower H nate ema “. i Vulcan's aa i asa Bk 7 
S tro ‘Stretcher, 606 do. ; Stowell’ ay T Hay iy ’ c. combina casi Pe + webbots 508 
tar Di ps ed, a and a ‘@sodi sreli's ag _Hay— . Tire. nae serena | or ton chiens | tchi a7 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar Iron from store— 
Refined Iron : 












1 to 1% in. round and square.. sande ceot . 
Be OBS OD. BOE BO EB Wis covccccsccccccscceseoes Hh 2.10¢ 
oe COS Ok. 56 BO ee oo Gnas decn05 90000 0% seccens 2 T 2.30¢ 
Rods— and 11-16 round and square............ # & 2.30¢ 
Angles : Cts # 
i es iii abensncsngeseernne 2.50¢ 
8in. x 8-16 in. and 44 im..............22000e 2 bu¢ 
BE BOO OR. BI Bion ccurevcccnsscccccccescvcdssvece 2 35¢ 
1's to 2 2 30¢ 


a x ah in. and thicker 


Net es et 

2 
Zum MMOS 

os os 

x 

5 


eae itt 


=. rrr 
Channeis, 3 in; and larger. ..0..02...220222 '2.50¢ 
Bands—1'4 to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8........... 
* Burden’s Best”? Iron, base price.. .... 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8.” Lron, base price. 


SOO so pnctaresccess 3.10¢ 
Norway Bars.. -3.40¢ 
Norway Shapes. pe0eseeceenenscncesesesecee -3.80¢ 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


Bessemer Mechinery iithhi een abananeecontkheper eel 2.00¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50G3.U0¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots.............. ool 
Sheets from Store— 
Black. 
One Pass, C.R. R. G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. 





TOR, Uh. co acensnvecee ee - DB 2 2.80¢ 
Nos. 18 to 21....... BR tm 2.85 2.90¢ 
idiiccdacsensessbe -. #8 b& 3.00. . 3.30¢ 
BO. BEo covessccusdcocces oy A BE eh ch seccee 3.40¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 

ae Russia, according to assort- 
oe ee cececceccscceeseses eeeeceesces esseetet Th 114%@14¢ 
Patent PERRIIRGSE, 6 one cts cseccssce -# Db A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 


Sateanions. 


Nos. 14 to 16... 
Nos. 22 to 24. 









No. 20 and lighter 36 inche 


ide, 25¢ idoner’ 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 


table Oils— # gal. Barytes: eth ‘ MEOWO, VOREFES. «000. cccccccoves ll @i¢ 
Linseed, City, raw 42 @43 White, Foreign...... # ton $17.50@19.00 Green, Chrome............+.++++ 12 @I16 
Linseed, City, Boiled.......... 44 @46 Amer. floated........ # ton 17.00@19.0) Green, Paris............eseeeeeeees @2 
ee ae Soruurenesronoes al | Ott color, No. 2.....@ ton 13.50@15.00 Sienna, Raw.... veel G15 
ninseed, State and West’n, raw.40 @41 | Chalk, in tam ® ton 3.50@ 3.75 Sienna, Burnt.. “2 @ls 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed..... @65 | Chalk, in bbls....... #100 tb ....@ .40| Umber. Raw.. “nh @ld 
lan stra Noe, inter Gay | Cuma’ Clay, English... % ton 11-07-00 | Umber, Burnt........ 00 ssc. i @s 
INO, deeesesccereees =" Cobalt, Oxide......... # 100 00 Ih 2.50@ 2.60 

Tard, NO, 1L...cccccccsccscccceses 38 @ Ww hiting, Common,...3%# 100 Ib .43@ .48 White Lead, Zinc, &c.— 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0. a @u Whiting, Gilders......@ 100 .50@ .55 | Cent. Rast white, a O8 vue D 
Coston-seed, Summer Yellow, was | Whiting, Ex. Gilders. 100 .55@ .€0 | [<ods Engin wie. in Ul: 
Cotton-seed, Summer Yellow Putty, Commercial-—¥ 100 m | Lots of 500 tb or over........ «. ™% 
off grades.......,... cocceccocccees sR os $1.70 @1.85 Lots less than 500 Ib......... .. @ i» 
Sperm, Crude........ seeeeccevece In bbls. or tubs...... .. 120 @1.40 In_ Barrels, .......-scesseeseeees oe % 
Sperm, Natural Spring........... @.. In 1 & to 5 tb cans. 2.65 @2.% | Lead, White. i vil, 25 Ib tin % 
grerm, Bleached Sptine..+++0-,- eo; In 12% to 50 Ib cans....... 1.50 @1.90 wid. » oat, Bis ih tin“ 

iocam Bleached Winter.......64 aos Spirits Turpentine— x gal. pails, add to keg price...... .. 
Tallow, Prime.......+seseeeeees-Dl In Oil bbls..... Lead, White, in oil, 1 to 5 





hale’ C Sse ee oo @.. oe ; ass'ted tins, add to keg price .. @ 1% 
Whale, Natural Winter........42 @ii in machine bbis... Lead, American, Terms: For lois 12 
Whale, Bleached Winter......44 @16 Glue— tons end over 4¢ rebate; and 37 for 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained...26 @29 | Qapinet cash if paid in oon =" on ot 
Menhaden, Light, Strained....27 (@30 Cees Mebe.... ....0.0.<osace 71@ snvoiee; a - . tc i dass io 
Menhaden, Bleached, Winter..32 @33 | Extra White..." EP Ry 
Menhaden, Ex-Bid., Winter...34 (@35 Foot Stock White. sougee See ll @l4 oa She Seeneee, or i0ts Of iess th 
Menhaden, Southern.............. @ "oo : epaek sshd 
Cocoanut, Ceylon... "'h B4e@ 6% pot Stes, Brows ekenee 8 @ll Lead, ree te bbls.... .. g% 
Cocoanut, Cochin,.........8 BD T4%@ 7% | brench ........ccee0e Ying Kh: 00tCtC~™~S 
Ta EE Oy das cacncce ee + PID. .cocnanavskeuscasenbsceetaceel Paris, Red Seal, dry...........-. 9 
Cod, Newfoundland...........:-38 G38 | Low Gradle.......ccccccssecccese Paris, Green Seal, dry............ we 
Bed. esses ~~ | Medium White Antwerp, Red Seal, i*% Kasunetapet s 

ed, Saponified..... oneenonne A@ 4% Antwerp. Green Seal, dry......... 0 
—, Italian, Meetatsasehee sue 5 oo | Gum Shellac— # Zine, Vet French, in Popes Oil: 

eatsfoot, prime......s+e+..+. Bleached Co Pad ba etennie . @410 | Green Seal: 

Palm, Logos..........++. ++ 8D tua 6% | Bone es i @so Lots of 1 ton and _ over...... 12% @13% 
Go ee a 42 @45 Lots of less than 1 ton...... 13'-4(@13% 
Mineral Oils— Diamond T..... passciinsatigen ane . @ fied Seaton RS Pee 
25@30 = ns ed Seal: 
Bock. ® outs, BED ons  weaniis au “eee. anne F Lots of 1 ton and over...... 1154@12% 
Black, 29 gravity, 18 cold test 14@I2s | D.C... pe = lore Dae? Oe... ee 
Black, Summerf................ MII | Octagon B........cccccsdecsessoees ' arpa yen BE yx gg ng tage er 
Cylinder, light filtered... 18 ais ee ti Ges | 82 barern of 10 el. lot of one ae ee 
Cylinder, dark filtered.......... ot) Gah 4a Ss were: @ss | SAS . Sane S rare 
Paraffine, 903-907 cravity........ 134%@14 Dry Colors— ym 
Paraffine, 93 gravity.......... 12%4@13 Colors in Oil— #™ °| Black, Carbon...............000 5 @10 
Paraffine, 883 gravity.......... 104@10% | Black, Lampblack............... 2 @i4 Rlack, Drop, American,........ 4 @6 
eM ns sn csoasassinshs 12%@14 i: SU, 5 0 cans onvaensnel 36 @46 Black, Drop, English.......... 5 @15 
In small lots %¢ advance. lue, Prussian,............. occcG MND * WM, WOR os ncck das enkceccess: an 


Miscellaneous— 





METALS— 
Tin— 
POU FOB sis ccc canaiecmavsshsxevescesdees @ tb 3634@37 
Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
A.A.A. Charcoal: 


a IN x66 on bans Sak shbhe ge do avbhakhniict ahaa 5.90 

1X, We Tern cnckhs cpdckeavndbiccceektdkecnssenccesenen os 
A. Charcoal: 

ND eet dctas inane scbeinsenndsemmeian o5.15 

OMB 55ccs eek Sandhathalinminawara 
American Coke ataeoRenniente: 

oe ee 108 ..... patonn wt dnnsientane $4.25 

Eg MeR tectsivertes teste Be doa ai 5.25 

American Terne Plates— 
IC, 20x 28 with an 8 lb. coating............ eked $8 40 
Ix, 20 x 28 with un 8 lb coating............. eaidene 10.40 


Copper— 


Lake Ingot.. 
thins Oth nh: eee nietee nai wae 





est Os Copper Cold Rolled, t¢ # ® advance over Hot 

olled. 

Sheet Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
over Cold Rolled. 

Bottoms, Pite and Flats .................... P t 27¢ basis 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ # & more than Polished. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 











Outside Diameter. Net. Base Price 22¢ 
Stubs’ | | | 4 | 
W G. | | | 5-16} 94 7-16] ¥<| 9-16] 54° 8%) %6] 1) 184) 114 
#11 |..).. ‘ éieth ti eel ot eee 
OPE sl cpoal cel sahah oe voe+] 98 28) 27) 27) 22] 22 
WS feed cece] cc] cccc] cc] ces] 29) 291 24] 27] 9B] a2 
Oe Beak awee -| 28) 29°] 29 27) 21) 27) 23| 2 
OB Fal wscctas 80 | 29] 29 | 29 27| 27/ 27) 23] 23 
16 | ..|....| 80} 80 | 29} 29 | 29 27) 27/ 27] 24| 24 
17 | ..| 83 | 30) 30 | 29] 29] 99 97 27) 27) 25| 25 
18 | 53) 35 | 81) 81 | 20) 80 | 30 28] 28) 28) 26| 26 
19 | 62) 85 | 31/ 81 | 30] 30 | 20 28) 28) 98) 27) 27 
20 | 64] 35 | 81) 81 | 80} 30 | 30| 28| 28) 28) 28] 28 
21 | 66) 51 | 33) 32 | 82} 30 | 29 2v| 29) 29) 29] 29 
22 | 71) 56 | 35) 35 | 3%] 83 | 31| 30) Su) 8v) 30 | 380 
23 | 76] 61 | 37] 37 | 35] 35 | 83) 33| 33] 33] 33 | 33 
24 | 81) 66 | 53) 48 | 46) 45 | 44) 43) 41/ 40) 40) 41 
25 | 86] 71 156) 51 | 49] 47 | 46) 45) 44' 44) 45 | 46 





PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 


























e 
| Blue, Ultramarine......... seseeeld @16 





Wholesale prices, at which larze lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report, 





Iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 


$0 99 94 34 


” 2 2% 3 3% 4 4% 5 Ginch 


1 14 
oS 22 bd bo ge 22 a2 5°24 26° 28 er 
Stead: Brass Tubing. 


Discount from List June 6, 1898, 20&5%. 
Bronze and Copper Tubing advance on Brass List 3¢ 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 


Discount from List June 6, 1898, 15%. 
Brass Wire. 
Discount from List June 6, 1898, 15% 
Brass Rods. 
Discount from List 15% 
Spelter— 
Weatern,....0..006 dunbedsincsadeete’ coceeee tt D6% @7 ¢ 
Zinc. 
No. 9, base, casks, # M8'4¢ | Open..........0000.B DEKE 
Lead. 

American Pig........... eackseumien cocccescee & DH 5M@E ¢ 
Bs hancsnbdsh cdedavaulsnsessccnn sececves-coscbew @i ¢ 
Solder. 

% & %, guaranteed............ enon eee Th 3%4@U4 ¢ 
Oh Sick nid vaca nace EO ena ecececans # t 22 Cen 


Refined... 


cP IINIS donnie sche npaeg alpen cee 2014 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary ac- 
cording to compusition. 


Cookson.... 
U.8s 


teeeeeee Se eee eee e eee eereeeneeees 


Antimony— 


ikarts 


Aleminem— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 


Small ie.. 
1U0- lois.. 





Ola Metals. 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 










Copper, Heavy Cut 7k % 7 eae -# mb 15K¢ 
Cupper, He ivy and Wire....... # m 14¢ 
Copper, Light and W a -R bid ¢ 
CaVy Brass..........0006 -@ Dm 10.50 ¢ 
Light Brass # D 8.50 ¢ 
aaa -& T& 5.00 ¢ 

Tea Lead. -PD47 ¢ 
cs ehinass ' 2475 ¢ 
rure Aluminum, Sheet --8@ 22 ¢ 
No.1 Yard Wrought..... .817.50@18.50 
Wrought Pipe........ irr rey 
No. } Machinery Cast .814.00@14.75 
Stove Plate...... $11.50@12.0 


Yellow Chrome 











8b 
Lamp, Com..... 4'2@ 6 
Blue, Celestial 4 @6 
Biue, Chinese..... 29 @32 
Blue, Prussian..... 27 @ 
Blue, Ultramarine. 4%@15 
Brown, Spanish.... « %@1 
Oarmine, No, @.....ccccscccces $3.30@3.40 
Green, Chrome, ordinary...... 3%@ 6 
Green, Chrome, pure..........17 


Lead. Red, bbis., % bbls. and kegs: 
Lots 500 


Litharge, American, bbls...... 
Ucher, American....... # ton $8. snr, 
Ocher, American Golden....... 2%4@ 3 
Ocher, ° 

Ocher, Foreign Golden 3 @ 
Orange Mineral, English...... 10 @12 
Orange Mineral, French....... 10%@12% 
Orange, Mineral, German..... 8%@10 
Orange, Mineral, American.... 84 8% 
Red, Indian, English.......... 

Red, Indian, American....... 

Red. Turkey, English..... ee 
Red. Tuscan. English Seda cadih 7 @w 
Red, Venetian, Amer..# 100 Th $0.50@1.25 
Red Venetian. English, .100 f $1.15@1.75 
Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 


Powdered 3 
Powd.. .3 @ 6s 
%@ 2 








Sienna, Ital.. Raw 
Sienna, American, Raw........ 1 


Sienna’ American, Burnt and 
PINGS  cccenavcbasinscdtinss 1%@ 2 
Talc, French..........-. # ton $15.00@30.00 
Tale, American........ ton 15.00@25.00 


French..# 100 90 @1.0 
English..@ 100 th 90 @1,.00 
American, ® 100 


Terra Alba, 
Terra Alba, 
Terra Alba. 


i, Wale: Bkseerbsonseeanenasieane 70 @s80 

Terra pias American, ® 100 
Caebbee a eentaneneeiil 60 @65 

Umber, T’key Brt. & Pow.... 24@ 3% 


Umber, Turkey, Raw & Pow.. 2%@ 3% 
Umber, Burnt, 1%4%@ 2 
Umber, Raw. 





Vermilion, American Lead....10 @2 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk..... @65 
Vermilion, pecraivw. bags..... @ee 
Vermilion, English, Import....75 @80 
Vermilion, Chinese..........+« ‘$0. 





